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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  STEREOTYPE  EDITION. 


Tm  Publisher  of  tlus  stereotype  edition  of  Lacon  has  long 
fiytind  it  a  subject  of  complaint  with  his  acquaintances  thai 
they  could  not  procure  a  good  copy  of  this  work  for  their 
libraxies.  The  editions  which  have  been  published,  in  this 
country,  are  not  only  printed  on  bad  paper,  but  also  abound 
with  typographical  and  fframmatical  errors.  Great  care  has 
been  taken  to  have  Ait  wUioa  correct  in  both  those  particu*, 
Jars,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  it  will  ]m>ve  so  to  be. 
He  has  also, — ^for  the  satisfaction  of  that  large  class  of  readers 
who  have  not  studied  the  language, — had  the  numerous  Latin 
quotations  in  the  work  translatec^  and  put  in  the  form  of  notes, 
ftt  Ibe  bottom  of  €teh  paga. 


Ba>aHnBm  according  to  Act  of  Ck>Dffre8fl^  in-  the  year  18d&  by 

XK%  office  of  the  District  Court  of  New  York. 


ajV^jiS,  in  the  Qerl^ 


o^^ 
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PREFACE 


Tberb  are  three  diffictdties  in  aathorship ;  to  write 
any  thins  worth  the  publishing — to  find  honest  men 
ta  publish  it — and  to  get  sensiMe  men  to  read  it  Lit- 
eratare  has  now  become  a  game ;  in  which  the  Boole* 
sellers  are  the  kings;  the  Critics,  the  knayes;  As 
Public,  the  pack;  and  the  poor  Author,  the  men 
table,  or  thing  played  upon, 

\  For  the  Is^t  thirty  years,  the  imblic  mind  has  had 
such  interesting  ana  rapid  incioents  to  witness,  and 
to  reflect  upon,  and  must  now  anticipate  some  that 
will  be  still  more  momentous,  that  any  thing  like  dul- 
ness  or  prosing  in  authorship^  will  eitner  nauseate,  or 
be  refused ;  the  realities  oi  life  hare  pampered  die 

Eublic  palate  with  a  diet  so  stimulating,  that  yapidity 
as  now  become  as  insipid  as  water  to  a  dram'-drink- 
er^  or  sober  sense  to  a  fanatic. 

The  attempts  however  of  dolness,  are  constantly 
repeated,  and  as  constantly  fail.  For  the  misfortune 
is  that  the  head  of  dulness,  unlike  the  tail  of  the  tor- 
pedo, loses  nothing  of  her  benumbing  and  lethargi- 
zing  influence,  by  reiterated  discharges ;  horses  may 
nde  over  her  and  mules  and  asses  may  trample  upon 
her,  but  with  an  exhaustless  and  a  patient  perversity, 
she  continues  her  narcotic  operation  even  to  the  end. 
In  fact,  the  press  was  never  so  powerful  in  quantity, 
and  so  weak  in  quality^  as  at  the  present  day ;  if  ap- 
plied to  it,  Ae  simile  of  Virgil  must  be  reversed, 
*  Non  irunco  sed  fi'ondihua  efficit  wnbram?*  It  is 
in  literature  as  in  finance — ^much  paper  and  much 
poverty  may  coexist. 

It  may  happen  that  I  myself  am  now  committing 

*  The  leaveSf  not  the  trunks  cast  the  shadow.r-'Pin, 
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the  very  crime  that  I  think  I  am  censunng.  But 
whiljB  justice  to  my  readers  compels  me  to  admit  that 
I  write,  because  I  nave  nothing  to  do,  justice  to  my- 
self induces  me  to  add,  that  I  will  cease  to  write  the 
moment  I  have  nothing  to  say.  Discretion  has  been 
termed  the  better  part  of  valour,  and  it  is  more  certain 
that  diffidence  is  tne  better  part  of  knowledge.  Where 
I  am  ignorant,  and  know  that  I  am  so^  I  am  silent. 
That  Grecian  ffave  a  better  reason  for  his  taciturnity, 
than  most  authors  for  their  loquacity,  who  obserred, 
*  What  WCL8  to  the  purpose  I  could  not  say  ;  and  what 
was  not  to  the  purpose  I  would  not  say?  And  yet 
Shakspeare  has  hinted,  that  even-  silence  is  not  al- 
ways ^cmnm&ndable :'  since  it  may  be  foo^h,  if  we 
are  wise,  but  wise  if  we  are  foolisn.  The  Grecian's 
maxim  would  indeed  be  a  sweeping  clause  in  litera« 
ture ;  it  would  reduce  many  a  giant  to  a  pigmy ;  many 
a  speech  to  a  sentence ;  and  many  a  folio  to  a  primer. 
As  the  fault  of  our  orators  is,  that  they  get  up  to  make 
a  speech,  rather  than  to  speak  ;  so  the  great  error  of 
our  authors  is,  that  they  sit  down  to  make  a  book  rath- 
er than  to  write.  To  combine  profundity  with  ]^r- 
spicuity,  wit  with  judgmeht,  soudity  with  vivacity, 
truth  with  novelty,  and  oZZ  of  them  with  liberality — 
who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?  a  very  serious 
question;  but  it  is  one  which  authors  had  much  bet- 
ter propose  to  themselves  before  publication,  tlum  have 
proposed  to  them  by  their  editors  after  it. 

I  have  thrown  together  in  this  work,  that  which  is* 
the  result  of  some  reading  and  reflection ;  if  it  be  but 
little,  I  have  taken  care  that  the  volume  wmch  contains 
it,  shall  not  be  large.  I  plead  the  privilege  which  a 
preface  allows  to  an  author  for  saying  thus  much  of 
myself;  since  if  a  writer  be  inclmed  to  egotism,  a 
preface  is  the  most  proper  place  for  him  to  be  deliv- 
ered of  it;  for  prefaces  are  not  alivaysread,  and  ded- 
ications seldom ;  books,  says  my  lord  Bacon,  should 
have  no  patrons  but  truth  and  reason.  Even  the  at- 
'  tractive  prose  of  Drvden,  could  not  dignify  dedica- 
tions; and  perhaps  tney  ought  flever  to  be  resorted  to^ 
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be&lg  as  derogatory  to  the  writer,  as  dull  to  the  read- 


Swift  dedicated  a  volume  to  Prince  Posterity,  and 
there  was  a  manliness  in  the  act  Posterity  will  prove 
a  patron  of  the  soundest  judgment,  as  unwilling  to 
^ive,  as  unlikely  to  receive,  adulation.  But  Posterity 
is  not  a  very  accessible  ^rsonage ;  he  knows  the  his^n 
value  of  that  which  he  sives,  he  therefore  is  extremely 
particular  as  to  what  he  receives.  Very  few  of  the 
presents  that  aro  directed  to  him,  reach  their  destin- 
ation. Some  are  too  ligJU,  others  too  heavy ^  since,  it 
is  as  difficult  to  throw  a  straw  any  distance,  as  a  ton. 
I  have  addressed  this  volume  to  those  who  thinkj  and 
some  may  accuse  me  of  an  ostentatious  independence, 
in  presuming  to  inscribe  a  book  to  so  small  a  minority. 
But  a  volume  addressed  to  those  who  think,  is  in  fact 
addressed  to  all  the  world ;  for  although  tne  propor* 
tion  of  those  who  do  think  be  extremely  small,  yet 
every  individual  flatters  himself  that  he  is  one  oi  the 
numoer.  In  the  present  rage  for  all  that  is  marvellous 
and  interesting,  when  writers  of  undoubted  talent  con- 
sider only  what  will  sell,  and  readers  only  what  will 
please,  it  is  perhaps  a  bold  experiment  to  send  a  vol- 
ume into  the  world,  whose  very  faults,  (manifold  as 
I  fear  they  are,)  will  cost  more  pains  to  detect,  than 
sciolists  would  feel  inclined  to  bestow,  even  ii  they 
were  sure  of  discovering  nothing  but  beauties.  Some 
also  of  my  conclusions  will  no  doubt  be  condemned 
*)y  those  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  of  looking  into 
the  postulata  ;  for  the  soundest  argument  will  pro- 
duce no  mote  conviction  in  an  empty  head,  than 
the  most  superficial  declamation;  as  a  feather  and  a 
guinea  fall  with  equal  velocity  in  a  vacuum. 

The  following  pages,  such  as  they  are,  have  cost 
me  some  thought  to  write,  and  they  may  possibly  cost 
others  some  to  read  them.  Like  Demosthenes,  who 
talked  Greek  to  the  waves,  I  have  continued  my  task, 
with  the  hope  of  instructing  others  with  the  certainty 
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of  improving  myself.  *  Labor  ipse  voluptcuJ*  It  is 
much  safer  to  think  what  we  say^^than  to  say  what  we 
think ;  I  have  attempted  both.  This  is  a  work  of  no 
party,  and  my  sole  wish  is,  that  troth  mav  prevail  in 
the  church,  and  integrity  in  the  state,  and  tnat  in  both, 
the  old  adage  may  he  verified,  that  *  the  men  of  prin- 
ciple may  be  the  pnncifalmenJ  Knowledge  is  in^ 
deed  as  necessary  as  light,  and  in  this  coming  age 
laost  fairly  promises  to  be  as  common  as  water,  and 
as  free  as  air.  But  as  it  has  been  wisely  ordained 
that  light  should  have  no  colour,  water  no  taste,  and 
air  no  <^our,  so  knowledge  also  should  be  equally  pure, 
and  without  admixture.  If  it  comeis  to  us  through  the 
medium  of  prejudice,  it  will  be  discoloured ;  tluough 
the  channels  ofcustom,  it  will  be  adulterated ;  through 
the  gothic  walls  of  the  college,  or  of  the  cloister,  ii 
will  smell  of  the  lamp. 

He  that  studies  books  alone,  will  know  how  things 
ought  to  be ;  and  he  that  studies  men,  will  know  how 
things  are ;  and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
written  these  pages,  without  mixing  somewhat  more 
freely  with  the  world,  than  inclination  might  prompt, 
or  judgment  approve.  For  observation,  made  in  the 
cloister,  or  m  tne  desert,  will  generally  be  as  obscure 
as  the  one,  and  as  barren  as  the  other:  but  he  that 
would  paint  with  his  pencil,  must  study  origrinals,and 
not  be  over  fear^  of  a  little  dust  In  fact  every  an- 
tiior  is  a  far  better  judge  of  the  pains  that  his  enorts 
have  cost  him,  than  any  reader  can  possibly  be;  but 
to  wJuU  purpose  he  has  taken  those  pains,  this  is  a 

Question  on  which  his  readers  will  not  allow  the  au- 
lior  a  voice,  nor  even  an  opinion:  from  the  tribunal 
of  the  public  there  is  no  appeal,  and  it  is  fit  that  it 
should  be  so,  otherwise  w^  should  not  only  have  riv- 
ers of  ink  expnended  in  bad  writing,  but  oceans  more 
in  defending  it;  for  he  that  writes  in  a  bad  style  is 
sure  to  retort  in  a  worse. 
I  have  availed  myself  of  examples  both  ancient  and 

*^  Labour  isUn^apUaaurc—Fvu. 
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modem,  wnererer  they  appeared  likely  to  illustrate,  or 
strengthen  my  positions ;  but  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as 
to  expect  that  all  will  draw  the  same  conclusions  from 
the  same  premises.  I  have  not  forgotten  the  obser- 
vation, of  him  who  said,  that  '  in  the  same  meado%Dj 
the  ox  seeks  the  herbage  ;  the  dog,  the  hare  ;  and  the 
stork,  the  lizardJ'  Times  also  of  profound  peace  and 
tranquillity  are  most  propitious  to  every  literary  pur- 
suit. *  Satur  est,  cum  dicit  Horatius  euge,^*  We 
know  that  Malherbe,  on  hearing  a  prose  work  of  great 
merit  extolled,  dryly  asked  if  it  would  reduce  the  price 
of  bread!  neither  was  his  appreciation  of  poetry 
much  higher,  when  he  observed,  that  a  good  poet  was 
of  no  more  service  to  the  church  or  the  state,  than  a 
good  player  at  ninepitis  !  ! 

The  anecdotes  that  are  interspersed  in  these  pages, 
have  seldom  been  cited  for  their  own  sake,  but  chiclly 
for  their  application,  nor  can  I  see  why  the  Mora'!  t 
should  be  denied  those  examples  so  useful  to  the  laia- 
torian.  The  lover  of  variety  will  be  fastidious,  if  he 
finds  nothing  here  to  his  taste ;  but  like  him  who 
wrote  a  book  ^de  omnibtcs  rebus,  et  quibusdam 
aliiSj^i  I  may  perhaps  be  accused  of  looking  into 
every  thing,  but  of  seeing  into  nothing. 

There  are  two  things,  cheap  and  common  enough 
when  separated,  but  as  costly  m  value,  as  irresistible 
in  power,  when  combined — triUh  and  novelty.  Their 
imion  is  like  that  of  steam  and  of  fire,  which  nothing 
can  overcome.  Truth  and  novelty,  when  united,  must 
overcome  the  whole  superincumbent  pressure  of  error 
and  of  prejudice,  whatever  be  its  weight :  and  the  effects 
will  be  proportionate  to  the  resistance.  But  the  moral 
earthquake,  unlike  the  natural,  while  it  convulses  the 
nations,  reforms  them  too.  On  subjects  indeed,  on 
which  mankind  have  been  thinung  for  so  many  thou- 
sands of  years,  it  will  often  happen,  mat  whatever  is 
absolutely  new,  may  have  the  misfortune  to  be  abso- 

•  When  Horace  sJumts^  bravo  I  be  sure  he  has  dined, — ^PuB. 
t  JJioiU  all  things,  and  some  more, — Pub. 
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lutely  false.    It  is  a  melancholy  consideration  for  aa« 
thors,  that  there  is  very  little  ^Terra  Incognita?  in 
literature,  and  there  now  remain  to  us  modems,  only 
two  roads  to  success ;  discovery  and  conquest.    If  in- 
deed we  can  advance  any  propositions  that  are  both 
true  and  new^  these  are  indisputably  our  own,  by  right 
of  discovery ;  and  if  we  can  repeat  what  is  old,  more 
briefiv  and  brightly  than  others,  this  also  becomes  our 
own  by  right  of  conquest.    The  pointed  propriety  of 
i'-^pe,  was  to  all  his  readers  originality,  and  even  the 
]  .vvrful  possessors  could  not  anvays  recognise  their 
own  property  in  his  hands.  Few  have  borrowed  more 
freely  than  Gray  and  Milton,  but  with  a  princely  pro- 
digality, they  have  repaid  the  obscure  thoughts  of 
others,  with  far  brighter  of  their  own ;  like  the  ocean 
which  drinks  up  the  muddy  water  of  the  rivers,  from 
the  flood,  but  replenishes  them  with  the  clearest  from 
the  shower.    These  reflections,  however  they  may 
tend  to  show  the  difficulties  all  must  encounter  who 
aim  at  originality,  will,  nevertheless  in  nowise  tend 
to  diminish  the  number  of  those  who  will  attempt  to 
surmount  them,  since  ^  fools  rush  in,  where  angels 
fear  to  tread?    In  good  truth,  we  should  have  a  glo- 
rious conflagration,  if  all  who  cannot  put  j^re  into 
their  works,  would  only  consent  to  put  their  works  in- 
to the^rc.    But  this  is  an  age  of  economy,  as  well  as 
of  illumination,  and  a  considerate  author  will  not 
rashly  condemn  his  volumes  to  that  devouring  ele- 
ment, ^Jlammis  emendatioribus,^  who  reflects  that 
the  pastry-cook  and  the  confectioner  are  sure  to  put 
good  things  into  his  pages,  if  he  fail  to  do  it  himself. 
With  respect  to  the  style  I  have  adopted  in  the  fol- 
lowing sheets,  I  have  attempted  to  make  it  vary  with 
the  subject ;  avoiding  all  pomp  of  words,  where  there 
was  no  corresponding  elevation  of  ideas ;  for  such  tur- 
^idity^  although  it  may  be  as  aspiring  as  that  of  a  bal- 
loon, IS  also  as  useless.    I  have  neither  spare  time  for 
superfluous  writing,  nor  spare  money  for  superfluous 

♦  TTu  amejijdhigJldTfies.^'Pva^ 
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printmff,  and  shall  be  satisfied,  if  I  have  not  missed 
of  brightness,  in  pursuit  of  brevity.  It  has  cost  me 
more  time  and  pains  to  abridge  tnese  pages  than  to 
write  them.  Perhaps  that  is  nearly  the  perfection  of 
good  wilting,  which  ia  original,  but  whose  truth  alone 
prevents  the  reader  from  suspecting  that  it  is  so :  and 
which  effects  that  for  knowledge  wmch  the  lens  effects 
for  die  sunbeam,  when  it  condenses  its  brightness,  in 
order  to  increase  its  force.  How  far  the  following  efforts 
will  stand  the  test  of  this  criterion,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
determine ;  to  know  is  one  thing,  to  do  ia  another ; 
and  it  may  be  observed  of  good  writinor,  as  of  good 
blood,  that  it  is  much  easier  to  say  what  it  is  com- 
posed o£,  than  to  compose  it. 

Most  of  the  maxims  and  positions  advanced  in  the 
present  volume,  are  founded  on  two  simple  truisms, 
that  men.are  the  same  ;  and  that  the  passions  are  the 
powerfiil  and  disturbing  forces,  the  greater  or  the  less 
prevalence  of  which,  gives  individuality  to  character. 
But  we  must  not  only  express  clearly,  but  think  deep- 
ly, nor  can  we  concede  to  Buffon  that  style  alone  is 
that  quality  that  will  immortalize  an  author.  The  es- 
says of  Montaigne,  and  the  analogy  of  Butler,  would 
live  forever,  in  spite  of  their  style.  Style  is  indeed 
the  valet  of  genius,  and  an  able  one  too ;  but  as  tho 
true  gentleman  will  appear,  even  in  rags,  so  true  gen- 
ius will  shine  even  through  the  coarsest  style. 

But  above  all  I  do  most  earnestly  ho|)e,  that  none 
will  accuse  me  of  usurping  on  this  occasion,  the  chair 
of  the  Moralist,  or  presuming  to  deliver  any  thing  here 
advanced,  as  oracular,  magisterial,  dictatorial,  or  '  ex 
cathedra?  I  have  no  opinions  that  I  would  not  most 
willingly  exchange  for  truth ;  I  may  be  sometimes 
wrong,  I  may  be  sometimes  right ;  at  all  events  discus- 
sion may  be  provoked,  and  as  this  cannot  be  done  with- 
out thought,  even  that  is  a  good.  I  despise  dogma- 
tism in  others,  too  much  to  indulge  it  myself:  I  have 
not  been  led  to  these  opinions  by  the  authority  of  great 
names :  for  I  have  always  considered  rather  what  is 
said  than  who  says  it;  and  the  consequence  of  the 
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argument,  rather  than  the  consequence  of  him  who 
delivers  it.  It  is  sofSciently  humiliating  to  omr  na^ 
lure,  to  reflect  that  our  knowledge  is  but  as  the  rivu- 
iet,  our  ignorance  as  the  sea.  On  points  of  the  high- 
est interest,  the  moment  we  quit  the  light  of  reyelation, 
we  shall  find  that  Platonism  itself  is  intimately  con* 
nected  with  Pyrrhonism,  and  the  deepest  inquiry  with 
the  darkest  doubt 

In  an  age  remarkable  for  good  reascmii^  imd  bad 
conduct,  for  sound  rules  and  corrupt  manners,  when 
virtue  fills  our  hecuU,  but  vice  our  hearts  ;  when  those 
who  would  fain  persuade  us  that  they  are  quite  sure 
of  heaven,  appear  to  be  in  no  greater  hurry  to  go  there 
than  other  folks,  but  put  on  the  livery  of  tne  best  mas- 
ter only  to  serve  the  worst ; — in  an  age  when  modesty 
herself  is  more  ashamed  of  detection  than  of  delin- 
quency ;  when  independence  of  principle  consists  in 
haying  no  principle  on  which  to  depend ;  and  free- 
thinking  not  in  thinking  freely,  but  in  being /rce/roi» 
thinking  ; — in  an  age  when  patriots  wul  hold  any 
thing  except  their  tongues;  keep  any  thing  accept 
their  word ;  and  lose  nothing  patiently  except  their 
character  ; — to  improve  such  an  age  must  be  difficult, 
to  instruct  it  dangerous ;  and  he  stands  no  chance  of 
amending  it,  who  cannot  at  the  same  time  amuse  it. 

That  author,  however,  who  has  thought  more  than 
he  has  read,  read  more  than  he  has  written,  and  writ- 
ten more  than  he  has  published,  if  he  does  not  com- 
mand success,  has  at  least  deserved  it  In  the  article 
of  rejection  and  abridgment,  we  must  be  severe  for 
ourselves,  if  we  wish  for  mercy  from  others ;  since  for 
one  great  genius  who  has  written  a  little  book,  we  have 
a  thousand  little  geniuses,  who  have  written  greeit 
books.  A  volume,  therefore,  that  contains  more  words 
than  ideas,  like  a  tree  that  has  more  foliage  than  fruit, 
may  suit  those  to  resort  to,  who  want  not  to  feast,  but 
to  dream  and  to  slumber ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that 
in  this  particular  instance,  nothing  can  equal  the  m » 

gratitude  of  the  public,  who  were  never  yet  known  to 
ave  the  slightest  compassion  for  those  authors  who 
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have  deprived  themselyes  of  sleep,  in  order  to  procure 
it  for  their  readers. 

With  hooks,  as  with  companions,  it  is  of  more  con* 
sequence  to  know  which  to  avoid,  than  which  to 
choose ;  for  good  books  are  as  scarce  as  good  compan- 
ions, and  in  both  instances,  all  that  we  can  learn  nrom 
bad  ones  is,  that  so  much  time  has  been  worse  than 
thrown  away.  That  writer  does  the  most,  who  gives 
his  reader  the  moat  knowledge,  and  takes  from  him  the 
least  time.  That  short  period  of  a  short  existence, 
which  is  rationally  employed,  is  that  which  alone  de- 
serves the  name  of  lite ;  and  that  ]^rtion  of  our  life 
is  most  rationally  employed,  which  is  occupied  in  en- 
larging our  stock  of  trutn,  and  of  wisdom.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  have  attained  this,  I  have  only  attempted  it. 
One  thing  I  may  afiSrm,  that  I  have  first  considered 
whether  it  be  worth  while  to  say  any  thing  at  all^  be- 
fore I  have  taken  any  trouble  to  say  it  well;  knowing 
t^t  words  are  but  air,  and  that  both  are  capable  of  much 
condensation.  Words  indeed  are  but  the  signs  and 
counters  of  knowledge,  and  their  currency  should  1  ? 
strictly  regulated  by  the  capital  which  they  represer  . 
I  I  have  said  that  the  maxims  in  the  following  pag^j 
are  written  upon  this  principle — that  men  are  the 
8ame ;  upon  this  alone  it  is  that  the  sacred  maxim 
which  forms  the  golden  hinge  of  our  religion,  rests 
and  revolves,  '  Do  unto  thy  neighbour  as  thou  wouldst 
that  he  should  do  unto  thee?  The  proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon suit  all  places  and  all  times,  because  Solomon 
knew  mankind,  and  mankind  are  ever  the  same.  No 
revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  body,  or  in  the  mind. 
Four  thousand  years  ago,  men  shivered  with  frost, 
and  panted  with  heat,  were  cold  in  their  gratitude, 
and  ardent  in  their  revenge.  Should  my  readers 
think  some  of  my  conclusions  too  severe,  they  will 
in  justice  recollect,  that  my  object  is  truth,  that  my 
subject  is  man^  and  that  a  nandsome  picture  cannot 
represent  deformity. 

The  political  pnnciples  contained  in  the  following 
pages,  are  such,  that  whoever  avows  them  will  be  con- 
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sidcred  a  Tory  by  the  Whigs,  and  a  Whig  by  the' 
Tories;  for  truth,  no  less  than  yirtue,  not  unfire- 
qnently  fom^  the  middle  point  between  two  extremes. 
Where  one  party  demands  too  much,  and  the  other 
is  inclined  to  concede  too  little,  an  arbitrator  will 
please  neither,  by  recommending  such  measures  as 
would  eyentually  serve  both.  I  haye,  however,  nei-* 
ther  the  hope  nor  the  fear,  that  my  (pinions  on  poll-' 
tics,  or  any  otTier  subject,  will  attract  much  attentioo.. 
The  approbation  of  a  few  discerning  friends,  is  all 
the  reward  I  wish  for  my  labours ;  and  the  four  lines 
which  form  the  commencement  of  my  Poem  oi^Hy* 
pocrisy,^  shall  make  the  conclusion  of  this  Preface, 
since  i  ...  ilments  they  contain,  are  a:3  applicable 
to  prciic  -^  *w  verse. 

Two  things  there  are,  confound  the  Foetus  lays, 
The  scholar's  censure— and  the  blockhead's  praise; 
That  glowing  page  with  double  lustre  shines^ 
When  Pope  tq)prove8,  and  Dennis  damns  the  Une^.' 

London,  January  1st,  1820. 
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I  KNOW  not  that  I  should  hare  attempted  a  second 
volume  of  Laoon,  if  the  first  had  not  met  with  some 
encouragement.  Its  reception  has  proved  that  my  hook 
has  heen  purchased  at  least  by  the  many ;  and  i  have 
testimonies  far  more  gratifying,  that  it  has  not  been 
disapproved  of  by  the  few.  He  that  aspires  to  pro- 
duce a  work  that  shall  instruct  and  amuse  the  un- 
learned, without  displeasing  or  disgusting  the  scholar, 
proposes  to  himself  an  object  more  attainable  perhaps 
on  any  other  theme,  than  on  that  which  I  have  adopt- 
ed ;  for  on  this  subject  all  men  are  critics,  althoug:h 
very  few  are  connoisseurs ;  the  man  of  the  world  is 
indignant  at  being  supposed  to  stand  in  need  of  in- 
formation, and  the  philosopher  feels  that  he  is  above 
it ;  the  old  will  not  quit  the  school  of  their  own  ex- 
perience, and  hope  is  the  only  moralist  that  has  any 
weight  with  the  young.  There  are  many  things  on 
which  even  a  coxcomb  will  receive  instruction  with 
gratitude,  as  for  instance,  a  knowledge  of  the  Ian 
guages,  or  of  the  mathematics,  because  his  pride  is 
not  wounded  by  an  admission  of  his  ignorance  as  to 
those  sciences  to  which  he  has  never  been  inti-oduced. 
But  if  you  propose  to  teach  him  any  thing  new  con- 
cerning himself,  the  world,  and  those  who  live  in  it, 
the  case  is  widely  altered.  He  finds  that  he  has 
been  conversant  all  his  life  with  these  things,  sus- 
pects that  here  he  knows  at  least  as  much  as  his 
master,  becomes  quite  impatient  of  information,  and 
often  finishes  by  attempting  to  instruct  his  instructer. 

*  The  second  volume  is  added,  making  the  entire  work,  and 
the  only  complete  edition  ever  published  m  this  country. 
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It  is  trod  t9iat  lieliwiiiaaeTerj  laudable  use  of  his 
eyesy  since  his  opm-gltts  has  giren  him  an  insight 
into  othen,  and  his  looking-glass  has  helped  him  to 
aome  knowledge  of  himseul  His  ears  indeed  have 
had  a  Terf  easy  time  of  it,  bat  their  inactivity^  has 
been  dearly  poruiaaed,  at  the  expense  of  his  tongne^ 
he  feeb  howerer,  from  his  experience,  that  he  hac- 
had  qroovtonitiesatleastof  observing,  and  he  fimcies 
fimn  his  Tanity,  that  he  has  improyed  them.  Can 
one  (says  he)  be  ignofant  of  those  things  that  are  so 
constantly  and  so  closely  aroond  us,  and  i^KMOit  us ; 
he  that  runs,  he  thinks,  may  read  that  lucid  rolmne 
whose  pases  are  daj^s,  whose  characters  are  men. 
But  too  dose  a  cmitiguity  is  as  inimical  to  distinct 
vision,  as  too  great  a  distance ;  and  hence  it  happens 
that  a  man  often  knows  the  least  of  that  which  is 
most  near  to  him— even  his  own  heart ;  but  if  we  are 
Ignorant  of  ourselves,  a  knowledge  of  others  is  built 
upon  the  sand,  (hi  this  subject,  however,  nothing 
is  more  easy  than  to  talk  plausibly,  and  few  things 
mate  difficult  than  to  write  profouncUy ;  thoroughly  to 
succeed,  requires  hx  more  experience  than  I  possess, 
or  ever  shalL  I  am,  however,  fuUy  satisfied  of  the 
utility  of  a  woik  similar  to  that  in  which  I  am  en- 
gaged, and  hsjfpe  what  little  encouragement  I  have 
met  with  may  stimulate  those  to  attempt  something 
better,  who  are  deeply  conversant,  not  only  with  the 
living,  but  with  the  dead — ^not  only  with  oooks,  but 
with  men — ^not  only  with  the  hearts  of  others,  but  with 
their  own.  The  moral  world  will  by  no  means  repay 
our  researches  with  such  rich  discoveries  as  the  na* 
tnial;  yet  where  we  cannot  invent,  we  may  at  least 
fmpove ;  we  may  give  somewhat  of  novelty  to  that 
wmch  was  old,  condensation  to  that  which  was  diSiEise, 
perspicuity  to  that  which  was  obscure,  and  currency 
to  that  which  was  recondite.  A  Hume  may  soar  in* 
deed  somewhat  higher  than  a  Davy,  but  he  will  meet 
with  more  disappointments ;  with  wings  that  could 
reach  the  clouds,  out  not  with  strength  of  pinion  that 
could  i^ierce  them.  Hume  was  at  times  as  incompri^ 
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hensible  to  himseli^  as  iimsible  to  others ;  lost  in  n* 
dons  where  he  could  not  penetrate,  nor  we  pursue  ;: 
for  it  is  as  rare  for  experiment  to  give  us  notmng  but 
conjecture,  as  for  speculation  to  give  us  nothing  but 
truth.  In  this  walk  of  science,  however,  if  wefaiow 
but  little,  upon  that  little  we  are  becoming  gradually/ 
more  agreed j  perhaps  we  have  discovered  that  the 
prize  is  not  worth  the  contention*  flence  there  is  a 
land  of  alphabet  of  first  principles,  now  established  in 
'  the  moral  world,  which  is  not  very  likely  to  be  over^' 
turned  by  any  new  discoveries.  But  principles,  how- 
ever correct,  may  sometimes  be  wrongly,  ana  how- 
ever tme,  may  sometimes  be  fiidsely  applied;  and 
none  are  so  likelv  to  be  so,  as  those  that  nom  having 
been  found  capaole  of  effecting  so  much,  are  ezpectea 
to  form  alL  An  Indian  has  very  few  tookj  and  it  is 
astonishing  how  much  he  accomplishes  with  them; 
but  he  sometimes  fails ;  for  althooj^h  his  instruments 
are  of  general,  ihej  are  not  of  universal  application. 
There  are  two  principles,  however,  of  established 
acceptance  in  morals ;  first,  that  self-interest  is  the 
mainspring  of  zLl  our  actions,  and  secondly,  that 
utility  is  me  test  of  their  value.  Now  there  are  some 
cases  where  these  maxims  are  not  tenable,  because 
they  are  not  true ;  for  some  of  the  noblest  energies 
of  gratitude,  of  affection,  of  courage,  and  of  benevo- 
lence, are  not  resolvable  into  the  first.  If  it  be  said, 
indeed,  that  these  estimable  qualities  may  after  all  be 
traced  to  self-interest,  because  all  the  duties  that  flow 
from  them  are  a  source  of  the  highest  gratification  to 
those  that  perform  thern^  this  I  presume  savours  rath- 
er too  much  of  an  identical  proposition,  auid  is  only 
a  roundabout  mode  of  ii^fonning  us  that  virtuous 
men  will  act  virtupusly.  Take  care  of  number  one, 
says  the  worldling,  and  the  Christian  says  so  too ;  for 
he  has  taken  the  best  care  of  number  one,  who  takes 
care  that  number  one  shall  go  to  heaven ;  that  bless-r 
ed  place  is  full  of  *hose  same  selfish  beings  who,  by 
having  constantly  done  good  to  others,  have  as  con- 
stantly gratified 'themselves.     I  humoly  conceive, 
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therefore,  that  it  is  much  nearer  the  truth,  to  say  that 
all  men  have  an  interest  in  being  good,  than  that  all 
men  are  good  from  interest.  As  to  the  standard  of 
utility,  this  is  a  mode  of  examining  human  actions, 
that  looks  too  much  to  the  event,  for  there  are  occa- 
sions where  a  man  may  effect  the  greatest  general 
good,  by  the  smallest  individual  sacrifice ;  and  there 
are  others  where  he  may  make  the  greatest  individual 
sacrifice,  and  yet  produce  but  little  general  good.  If 
indeed  the  moral  philosopher  is  determined  to  do  all 
his  work  with  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  tools, 
and  would  wish  to  cope  with  the  natural  philosopher, 
who  has  explained  such  wonders,  from  the  two  sim 
pie  causes  of  impulse  and  of  gravity,  in  this  case  he 
must  look  out  for  maxims  as  universal  as  those  occa« 
sions  to  which  he  would  apply  them.  Perhaps  ho 
might  begin  by  affirming  with  me  that — men  are  the 
same^  and  this  will  naturally  lead  him  to  another 
conclusion,  that  if  men  are  the  same,  they  can  have 
but-  one  common  principle  of  action.  The  attain- 
ment of  apparent  good;  those  two  simple  truisms 
contain  the  whole  of  my  philosophy,  a&d  as  they  have 
not  been  worn  out  in  the  performance  ot  one  under- 
taking, I  trust  they  will  not  fail  me  L-  iat  etecution 
of  another. 


I       .  ,' 
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MANY  THINGS  IN  FEW  WORDS. 


It  is  almost  as  dificalt  to  make  a  man  tmleam 
bis  errors,  as  his  kno'i^ledge.  Mal-information  is 
more  hopeless  than  non-ii^ormation ;  for  error  is 
always  more  busy  than  ignorance.  Ignorance  is 
a  blaiik  sheet,  on  which  we  may  write ;  but  error 
is  a  scribbled  one,  from  which  we  must  first  erase. 
Ignorance  is  contented  to  stand  still  with  her  back 
to  the  truth ;  but  error  is  more  presumptuous,  and 
proceeds  in  the  same  direction.  Ignorance  has  no 
light,  but  error  follows  a  false  one.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  error,  when  she  retraces  her  foot- 
steps, has  farther  to  go,  before  she  can  arrive  at 
the  truth,  than  ignorance. 

With  respect  to  the  authority  of  great  names  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  he  alone  deserves  to 
have  any  weight  or  influence  with  posterity,  who 
has  shown  himself  superior  to  the  particular  and 
predominant  error  of  his  own  times ; — who,  like 
the  peak  of  Tenerifle,  has  hailed  the  intellectual 
sun,  before  its  beams  have  reached  the  horizon  of 
common  minds  ;  who,  standing  like  Socrates,  on 
the  apex  of  wisdom,  has  removed  from  his  eyes 
all  film  of  earthly  dross,  and  has  foreseen  a  purer 
law,  a  nobler  system,  a  brighter  order  of  things ; 
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in  short  a  promised  land !  which,  like  Moses  on 
the  top  of  Pisgah,  he  is  permitted  to  survey  and 
anticipate  for  others,  without  being  himself  allowed 
either  to  enter,  or  to  enjoy. 

To  cite  the  examples  of  history,  in  order  to  ani- 
mate us  to  virtue,  or  to  arm  us  with  fortitude,  is  to 
call  up  the  illustrious  dead,  to  inspire  and  to  im- 
prove the  living.  But  the  usage  of  those  civilians, 
who  cite  vicious  authorities,  for  worse  purposes, 
and  enforce  the  most  absurd  practice,  by  the  oldest 
precedent,  is  to  bequeath  to  us  as  an  heirloom,  the 
errors  of  our  forefathers ;  to  confer  a  kind  of  ini- 
mortality  on  folly,  making  the  dead  more  powerful 
than  time,  and  more  sagacious  than  experience,  by 
subjecting  those  that  are  upon  the  earth,  to  tho 
perpetual  mal-govemment .  of  those  that  are  he^ 
neath  it 


A  writer  more  splendid  than  solid,  seems  to 
;hink  that  vice  may  lose  half  its  guilt,  by  losing  all 
its  grossness.  An  idea  suggested,  perhaps,  by  the 
parting  anathema,  fulminated  by  Gibbon,  against 
the  fellows  of  Magdalen:  *Men,'  he  said,  *  in 
whom  were  united  bH  the  malevolence  of  monks, 
without  their  erudition ;  and  all  the  sensuality  of 
libertines,  without  their  refinement.'  But  it  would 
be  as  well  perhaps  for  the  interests  of  humanity, 
if  vice  of  every  kind  were  more  odious,  and  less 
attractive ;  if  she  were  always  exhibited  to  us, 
like  the  drunken  Helot  to  the  youths  of  Sparta,  in 
her  true  and  disgusting  shape.  It  is  fitting,  that 
what  is  foul  within,  should  be  foul  also  without. 
To  give  the  semblance  of  purity  to  the  substance  of 
corruption,  is  to  proffer  the  poison  of  Circe  in  a 
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crystal  goblet,  aiiJ  to  steal  the  bridal  vestments  of 
the  virgin,  to  add  more  alhirements  to  the  seduc- 
tive smiles  of  the  harlot. 


If  those  alone  who  *  sowed  to  the  tinnd,  did  reap 
the  whirlwind,*  it  would  be  well.  But  the  mischiet 
is,  that  the  blindness  of  bigotry,  the  madness  of 
ambition,  and  the  miscalculation  of  diplomacy  seek 
their  victims  principally  amorfgst  the  innocent  and 
imofTending.  The  cottage  is  sure  to  sujBer  for 
every  error  of  the  court,  tlje  cabinet,  or  the  camp 
When  error  sits  in  the  seat  of  power  and  authority, 
and  is  generated  in  high  places,  it  may  be  com- 
pared to  that  torrent,  which  originates  indeed  in  the 
mountain,  but  commits  its  devastation  in  the  vale. 


Great  minds  had  rather  deserve  contemporaneous 
applause,  without  obtaining  it,  than  obtain^  without 
deserving  it ;  if  it  follow  them,  it  is  well,  but  they 
will  not  deviate  to  follow  it.  With  inferior  minds 
the  reverse  is  observable ;  so  that  they  can  com- 
mand the  flattery  of  knaves  while  living,  they  care 
not  for  the  execrations  of  honest  men,  when  dead. 
Milton  neither  aspired  to  present  fame,  nor  even 
expected  it ;  but  (to  use  his  own  words,)  his  high 
ambition  was,  *  to  leave  something  to  after  ages, 
so  written,  that  they  should  not  willingly  let  it  die.' 
And  Cato  finally  observed,  he  would  much  rather 
that  posterity  should  inquire,  why  no  statues  wero 
erected  to  him,  than  why  they  were. 

As  in  agriculture,  he  that  can  produce  the  great- 
est crop  is  not  the  best  farmer,  but  he  that  can 
effect  it  with  the  least  expense  ;  so  in  society,  he 
is  not  the  best  member,  who  can  bring  about  the 
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most  good,  but  lie  that  can  accomplish  it  with  the 
least  admixture  of  conccnnitant  01.— ^For  let  no 
man  presume  to  think  that  he  can  devise  any  plan 
of  extensiye  good,  mialloyed  and  miadulterated 
with  evil.  This  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Godhead 
alone. 

The  inequalities  of  life  are  real  things,  they  can 
neither  be  explained  away,  nor  done  away ;  '  Eoe* 
pellasfurcoj  tamen  usque  recurrent.^*  A  leveller, 
therefore,  has  long  been  set  down  as  a  ridiculons 
and  chimerical  being,  who,  if  he  could  finish  his 
work  to-day,  would  have  to  begin  it  again  to-mor- 
row. The  things  that  constitute  these  real  ine« 
qualities  are  your,  strength,  talent,  riches,  and  rank. 
The  two  former,  would  constitute  inequalities  in 
the  rudest  state  of  nature ;  the  two  latter,  more 
properly  belong  to  a  state  of  society  more  or  less 
civilized  and  refined. — ^Perhaps  the  whole  four  are 
all  ultimately  resolvable  in  power.  But  in  the  just 
appreciation  of  this  power  men  are  too  apt  to  be 
deceived.  Nothing,  for  instance,  is  more  common 
than  to  see  rank  or  riches  preferred  to  talent,  and 
yet  nothing  is  more  absurd.  That  talent  is  of  a 
much  higher  order  of  power  than  riches,  might  be 
proved  in  varioos  ways  ;  being  so  much  more  in- 
deprivable  and  indestructible,  so  much  more  above 
all  accident  of  change,  and  all  confusion  of  chance. 
But  the  peculiar  superiority  of  talent  over  riches, 
may  be  best  discovered  from  hence — ^That  the 
influence  of  talent  will  always  be  the  greatest  in 
that  government  which  is  the  most  pure;  while 
the  ii^uence  of  riches  will  always  be  the  greatest  in 

•  You  mau  dig  tkem  mt,  hut  they  vfiU  came  againr^VoB, 
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that  government  which  is  most  corrupt.  So  that 
from  the  preponderance  of  talent,  we  may  always 
infer  the  soundness  and  vigour  of  the  conmion- 
wealth ;  but  from  the  preponderance  of  riches,  its 
dotage  and  degeneration.  That  talent  confers  an 
inequality  of  a  higher  order  than  rank,  would 
appear  from  various  views  of  the  subject,  and 
most  particularly  from  this — ^many  a  man  may 
justly  thank  his  talent  for  his  rank,  but  no  man  ha^s 
ever  yet  been  able  to  return  the  compliment,  by 
thanking  his  rank  for  his  talent  When  Leonardo 
da  Yinci  died,  his  sovereign  exclaimed,  'I  can 
make  a  thousand  lords,  but  not  one  Leonardo.' 
Cicero  observed  to  a  degenerate  patrician,  *  /  am 
the  first  of  my  family^  hut  you  are  the  last  of  yours? 
And  since  his  time,  those  who  value  themselves 
merely  on  their  ancestry,  have  been  compared  to 
potatoes,  all  that  is  good  of  them  is  under  the  ground ; 
perhaps  it  is  but  fair  that  nobility  should  have  de^ 
scendcd  to  tliem,  since  they  never  could  have  raised 
themselves  to  it. 


An  upright  minister  asks,  what  recommends  a 
man  ;  a  corrupt  minister,  who. 


The  first  consideration  with  a  knave,  is  how  to 
help  himself,  and  the  second,  how  to  do  it,  with  an 
appearance  of  helping  you.  Dionysius*  the  tjrrant, 

♦  There  were  two  tyrants  of  this  name,  the  last  of  whom 
ruled  with  such  tyranny,  that  his  people  grew  weary  of  his 
government.  He,  hearing  that  an  old  woman  prayed  for 
his  life,  asked  her  why  she  did  so  1  She  answered, '  I  have 
seen  the  death  of  several  tyrants,  and  the  successor  was 
always  worse  than  the  former,  then  earnest  thou,  worse 
than  all  the  rest ;  and  if  thou  wert  gone,  I  fear  what  would 
become  of  us,  if  we  should  have  a  M'orse  still.' 
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stripped  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympiis  of  a  robe  of 
massy  gold,  and  sntetitiited  a  cloak  of  wool,  say- 
ing, gold  is  too  cold  in  winter,  and  too  heaiy  in 
summer — ^It  behooves  ns  to  take  care  of  Jupiter. 

If  hypocrites  go  to  AeS,  by  the  road  to  hedoei^ 
we  may  carry  on  the  metaphor,  and  add,  that  as 
all  the  virtues  demand  their  respective  tolls,  the 
hypocrite  has  a  by-way  to  avoid  them,  and  to  get 
into  the  main  road  again.  And  all  would  be  well, 
if  he  could  escape  the  ktst  turnpike  in  the  journey 
of  life,  where  all  must  pay,  where  there  is  no  by- 
path, and  where  the  toll  is  death. 

In  great  matters  of  public  moment,  where  both 
parties  are  at  a  stand,  and  both  are  punctitious, 
slight  condescensions  cost  little,  but  are  worth 
much.  He  that  yields  them  is  wise,  inasmuch  as 
he  purchases  guineas  with  farthings.  A  few  drops 
of  oil  will  set  the  political  machine  at  work,  when 
a  tun  of  vinegar  would  only  corrode  the  wheels^ 
and  canker  the  movements. 

Were  we  as  eloquent  as  angels,  we  should  please 
some  men,  some  women,  and  some  children,  much 
ttiore  by  listening,  than  by  talking. 

When  Mahomet  forbids  his  followers  the  use  of 
wine,  when  the  grand  Sultan  discourages  learning, 
and  when  the  Pope  denies  the  Scriptures  to  the 
laity,  what  are  we  to  infer  from  hence?  not  the 
danger  of  the  things  forbidden,  but  the  fears  of 
those  that  forbid.  Mahomet  knew  that  ms  was*  a 
faith  strictly  military,  and  to  be  propagated  l;^  a^ 
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8word ;  he  also  knew  that  nothing  is  so  destiuc- 
tive  of  discipline  as  wine  ;  Mahomet  therefore  in- 
terdicted wine.  The  grand  Sultan  knows  that 
despotism  is  fomided  on  the  blindness  and  weak- 
ness of  the  governed ;  but  that  learning  is  light 
and  power ;  and  that  the  powerful  and  enlightened 
make  very  troublesome  slaves ;  therefore  the  Sul- 
tan  discourages  learning.  Leo  the  Xth  knew  ilicit 
the  pontifical  hierarchy  did  support,  and  was  recip- 
loeally  supported  by  a  superstition  that  was  false : 
bnt  he  also  knew  that  the  Scriptures  are  true,  and 
that  truth  and  falsehood  assimilate  not ;  thereforot 
Leo  withheld  the  Scriptures  from  the  laity. 

A  wise  minister  would  rather  preserve  peace, 
than  gain  a  victory  ;  because  he  knows,  that  even 
the  most  successful  war,  leaves  nations  generally 
more  poor,  always  more  profligate,  than  it  found 
them.  There  are  real  evils  that  cannot  be  brought 
into  a  list  of  indemnities,  and  the  demoralizing  in- 
fluence of  war  is  not  amongst  the  least  of  them. 
The  triumphs  of  truth  are  the  most  glorious,  chiefly 
because  they  are  the  most  bloodless  of  all  victories, 
deriving  their  highest  lustre  from  the  number  of 
the  savedf  not  of  the  slain. 


The  great  examples  of  Bacon,  of  Milton,  of 
Newton,  of  Locke,  and  of  others,  happen  to  be 
directly  against  the  popular  inference,  that  a  certain 
wildness  of  eccentricity  and  thoughtlessness  of 
conduct  are  the  necessary  accompaniments  of  ta- 
lent, and  the  sure  indications  of  genius.  Because 
some  have  united  these  extravagances,  with  great 
demonstrations  of  talent,  as  a  Rousseau,  a  Chat- 
terton,  a  Savage,  a  Burns,  or  a  Byron;  others. 
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llnding  it  les3  difficult  t6  bo  eccentric ,  tban  tq  be 
brilliant,  have  therefore  adopted  the  one,  in  hopes 
that  the  world  would  give  them  credit  for  the  other. 
But  the  greatest  genius  is  never  so  great,  as  when 
it  is  chastised  and  subdued  by  the  highest  reason ; 
it  is  from  such  a  combinalion,  like  that  of  Buce- 
phalus, reined  in  by  Alexander,  that  the  most 
powerful  cfTorts  have  been  produced.  Ajnd  be  it 
remembered,  that  minds  of  the  very  highest  order, 
who  have  given  an  unrestrained  course  to  their 
caprice  or  to  their  passions,  would  have  been  so 
much  higher,  by  subduing  them  ;  and  so  far  from 
presuming  that  the  world  would  give  them  credit 
for  talent,  on  the  score  of  their  aberrations  and  their 
extravagances,  all  that  they  dared  hope  or  expect  has 
been,  that  the  world  would  pardon  and  overlook  those  • 
extravagances,  on  account  of  the  various  and  mani- 
fold proofs  they  were  constantly  exhibiting  of  supe- 
rior acquirement  and  inspiration.  We  might  also 
add,  that  the  good  effects  of  talent  are  universal,  the 
evil  of  its  blemishes  confined.  The  light  and  heat 
of  the  sun  benefit  all,  and  are  by  all,  enjoyed ;  the 
spots  on  its  surface  are  discoverable  only  to  the 
few.  But  the  lower  order  of  aspirers  to  fame  and 
talent,  have  pursued  a  very  different  course ;  in- 
stead of  exhibiting  talent  in  the  hope  that  the  world 
would  forgive  their  eccentricities,  they  have  exhi- 
bited only  their  eccentricities,  in  the  hope  that  the 
world  would  give  them  credit  for  talent. 

The  enthusiast  has  been  compared  to  a  man 
walking  in  a  fog ;  every  thing  immediately  around 
him,  or  in  contact  with  him,  appears  sufficiently 
clear  and  luminous  ;  but  beyond  the  little  circle,  of 
which  he  himself  is  the  cen^e,  all  is  mist,  error , 
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and  confusion.  But  he  himselfji  jdevertbeless  as 
much  in  the  fog  as  his  neighbours,  all  of  whom  have 
i4so  cantoned  out  their  little  Groshens  of  perspica- 
city. Total  freedom  from  error  is  what  none  of  us 
will  allow  to  our  neighbours,  however  we  may  be  in- 
clined to  flirt  a  little  with  such  spotless  perfection 
ourselves.  Sir  Richard  Steele  has  observed,  that 
there  is  this  difference  between  the  church  of  Rome 
and  the  church  of  England :  the  one  professes  to 
be  infallible — ^the  other  to  be  never  in  the  wronor. 
Such  high  pretensions  are  extremely  awkward 
wherever  the  points  of  difference  happen  to  be  more 
numerous  than  those  of  agreement.  A  safer  mode 
of  proceeding  would  be  to  propose  with  diffidence, 
to  conjecture  with  freedom,  to  examine  with  can- 
dour, and  to  dissent  with  civility ;  *  in  rebus  neces' 
sariis  sit  unitas ;  in  non  necessariis  liberalitas,  in 
omnibus,  charitas.^*  This  ought  to  teach  all  the  en- 
thusiasts moderation,  many  of  whom  begin  to  make 
converts  from  motives  of  charity,  but  continue  to  do 
so  from  motives  of  pride  :  like  some  rivers  which 
are  sweet  at  their  source,  but  bitter  at  their  mouth. 
The  fact  is,  that  charity  is  contented  with  exhorta- 
tion and  example,  but  pride  is  not  to  be  so  easily 
satisfied.  An  enthusiast,  therefore,  ought  above  all 
things  to  guard  against  this  error,  arising  from  a 
morbid  association  of  ideas,  directed  to  view  and 
examine  all  things  through  one  medium  alone. 
The  best  intentioned  may  be  exposed  to  this  infirm- 
ity, and  there  is  one  infallible  symptom  of  the  dis- 
order, which  is  this  ;  whenever  we  find  ourselves 
more  inclined  to  persecute  than  to  persuade,  we  may 
then  be  certain  that  our  zeal  has  more  of  pride  in 

*Let  there  be  harmony  in  things  essential ;  liberality  in 
things  iwt  essential ;  charity  in  all. — Pub. 
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it  than  of  charity,  that  we  are  seeking  rictory  rather 
than  truth,  and  are  beginning  to  feel  more  for  our* 
selves,  than  for  our  master.  To  lose  our  charity, 
in  defence  of  our  religion,  is  to  sacrifice  the  citadel, 
to  maintain  the  outworks  ;  a  very  imprudent  mode 
of  defence.     There  is  an  old  poet  who  has  said, 

*  Nullum  Numen  abest  si  sit  Prudentia,  tecum  ;'*  but 
your  thorough-paced  enthusiast  would  make  a  tri- 
fling alteration  in  the  letter,  but  a  most  important  one 
in  the  spirit  of  the  line,  which  he  would  read  thus— 

*  Nullum  Numen  habes  si  sit  Prudentia^  tecumJf 


In  all  societies,  it  is  advisable  to  associate  if 
possible  with  the  highest ;  not  that  the  highest  are 
always  the  best,  but,  because  if  disgusted  there,  we 
can  at  any  time  descend ;  but  if  we  begin  with  the 
lowest,  to  ascend  is  impossible.  In  the  grand  the- 
atre of  human  life,  a  box  ticket  takes  us  tlurough  the 
house. 


He  that  has  never  suffered  extreme  adversity, 
knows  not  the  full  extent  of  his  ovm  depravation ; 
and  he  that  has  never  enjoyed  the  summit  of  pros- 
perity is  equally  ignorant  how  far  the  iniquity  of 
others  can  go.  For  our  adversity  wiU  excite  temp- 
tations in  ourselves,  our  prosperity  in  others.  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  observed,  it  was  fortunate  that  few 
men  could  be  prime  ministers,  because  it  was  for- 
tunate that  few  men  could  know  the  abandoned 
profligacy  of  the  human  mind.  Therefore  a  beau- 
tiful woman,  if  poor,  should  use  a  double  circum- 
spection ;  for  her  beauty  will  tempt  others,  her  po- 
verty herself. 

*No  Deity  is  absent^  if  prudence  is  with  thee, — Fob. 

t  TTiou  art  deserted  ofJBeaven,  if  prudence  is  with  ^Aee.-Pui, 
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Power,  like  the  diamond,  dazzles  the  beholder, 
and  also  the  wearer ;  it  dignifies  meanness :  it  mag- 
nifies littleness ;  to  what  is  contemptible,  it  gives 
authority ;  to  what  is  low,  exhaltation.  To  acquir© 
it,  appears  not  more  difiicult  than  to  be  dispossess- 
ed of  it  when  acquired,  since  it  enables  the  hold- 
er to  shift  his  own  errors  on  dependants,  and  to  take 
their  merits  to  himself.  But  the  miracle  of  losing 
it  vanishes,  when  we  reflect  that  we  are  as  liable  to 
fdl  as  to  rise,  by  the  treacihery  of  others ;  and  that 
to  say  '  I  am'  is  language  that  has  been  appropri- 
ated exclusively  to  God  1 

Virtue  without  talent,  is  a  coat  of  mail,  without  a 
sword ;  it  may  indeed  defend  the  wearer,  but  will 
not  enable  him  to  protect  his  friend. 

He  that  aspires  to  be  the  head  of  a  party,  will 
find  it  more  difficult  to  please  his  friends  than  to 
perplex  his  foes.  He  must  often  act  from  false 
reasons  which  are  weak,  because  he  dares  not 
avow  the  true  reasons  which  are  strong.  It  will 
be  his  lot  to  be  forced  on  some  occasions  to  give 
his  consideration  to  the  wealthy,  or  the  titled,  al- 
though they  may  be  in  the  wrong  and  withhold  it 
from  the  energetic,  but  necessitous,  although  they 
may  be  in  the  right.  There  are  moments  when  he 
must  appear  to  sympathize,  not  only  with  the  fears 
of  the  brave,  but  also  with  the  follies  of  the  wise. 
He  must  see  some  appearances  that  do  not  exist, 
and  be  blind  to  some  that  do.  To  be  above  others, 
he  must  condescend  at  times,  to  be  beneath  him 
self,  as  the  loftiest  trees  have  the  lowest  roots, 
but  without  the  keenest  circumspection,  his  very 
rise,  will  be  his  ruin.     For  a  masked  battery  is 
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more  destructive  than  one  that  is  visible,  and  he 
will  have  more  to  dread  from  tbe  secret  envy  of  his 
adherents,  than  the  open  hate  of  his  adversaries 
This  envy  will  be  ever  near  him,  but  he  must  not 
appear  to  suspect  it ;  it  will  narrowly  watch  him, 
but  he  must  not  appear  to  perceive  it :  even  when 
he  is  anticipating  all  its  effects,  he  must  give  no 
note  of  preparation ;  and,  in  defending  himself 
against  it,  he  must  conceal  both  his  sword  and  his 
shield.  Let  him  pursue  success  as  his  truest 
friend,  and  apply  to  confidence  as  his  ablest  coun- 
sellor. Subtract  from  a  great  man,  all  that  he 
owes  to  opportunity,  and  all  that  he  owes  to 
chance  ;  all  that  he  has  gained  by  the  wisdom  of  his 
friends,  and  by  the  folly  of  his  enemies  :  and  our 
Brobdignag  will  often  become  a  Lillipjitian.  I  think 
it  is  Voltaire  who  observes,  that  it  was  very  fortunate 
for  Cromwell,  that  he  appeared  upon  the  stage  at 
the  precise  moment  when  the  people  were  tired  of 
kings  ;  and  as  unfortunate  for  his  son  Richard,  that 
he  had  to  make  good  his  pretensions,  at  a  moment 
when  the  people  were  equally  tired  oi protectors. 

.  All  poets  pretend  to  write  for  immortality,  but 
the  whole  tribe  have  no  objection  to  present  pay, 
and  present  praise.  Lord  Burleigh  is  not  the  only 
statesman,  who  has  thought  one  hundred  pounds 
too  much  for  a  song,  though  sung  by  Spencer ;  al- 
though Oliver  Goldsmith,  is  the  only  poet  who  ever 
considered  himself  to  have  been  overpaid.  The 
reward  in  this  arena  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  prize 
to  the  strong.  Editors  have  gained  more  pounds, 
by  publishing  Milton's  works,  than  he  ever  gained 
pence  by  writing  th(jm ;  and  Garrick  has  reaped  a 
richer  harvest  in  a  single  night,  by  acting  in  one  play 
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of  Shakspeare'Sy  ^an  that  poet  himself  obtained 
by  the  genius  wbieli,  im^ired  the  whole  of  them. 

Avarice  begets  more  vices  than  Priam  did  chil- 
dren, and  like  Priam  survives  them  all.  It  starves 
its  keeper  to  surfeit  those  who  wish  him  dead ;  and 
makes  him  submit  to  more  mortifications  to  lose 
heaven,  than  the  martyr  undergoes  to  gain  it. 
Avarice  is  a  passion  full  of  paradox,  a  madness  full 
of  method ;  for,  although  the  miser  is  the  most 
mercenary  of  all  beings,  yet  he  serves  the  worst 
master  more  faithfully  than  some  Christians  do  the 
best,  and  will  take  nothing  for  it.  He  falls  down 
and  worships  the  god  of  this  world,  but  will  have 
neither  its  pomps,  its  vanities,  nor  its  pleasures,  for 
his  trouble.  He  begins  to  accumulate  treasure  as 
a  mean  to  happiness,  and  by  a  common  but  morbid 
association,he  continues  to  accumulate  it  as  an  end. 
He  lives  poor,  to  die  rich  ;  and  is  the  mere  jailer 
of  his  house,  and  the  turnkey  of  his  wealth.  Em- 
poverished  by  his  gold,  he  slaves  harder  to  impri- 
son it  in  his  chest,  than  his  brother  slave  to  libe- 
rate it  from  the  nune.  The  avarice  of  the  miser 
may  be  termed  the  grand  sepulchre  of  all  his  other 
passions,  as  they  successively  decay.  But  unlike 
other  tombs  it  is  enlarged  by  repletion  and  strength- 
ened by  age.  The  latter  paradox,  so  pecuHar  to 
this  passion,  must  be  ascribed  to  that  love  of  power 
inseparable  from  the  human  mind.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  power — ^wealth,  strength,  and  talent ; 
but  as  old  age  always  weakens,  often  destroys  the 
two  latter,  the  aged  are  induced  to  cling  with  the 
greater  avidity  to  the  former.  And  the  attach- 
ment of  the  aged  to  wealth,  must  be  a  growing  and 
progressive  attachment,  since,  such  are  not  slow  in 

3» 
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discovering,  that  those  same  ruthless  years,  which 
detract  so  sensibly  from  the  strength  of  their 
bodies,  and  of  their  minds,  serve  only  to  augment 
and  to  consolidate  the  strength  of  their  purse. 

Men  will  wrangle  for  religion ;  write  for  it ;  fight 
for  it ;  die  for  it ;  any  thing  but — live  for  it. 

Honour  is  unstable,  and  seldom  the  same ;  for  she 
feeds  upon  opinion,  and  is  as  fickle  as  her  food. 
She  builds  a  lofty  structure  on  the  sandy  founda- 
tion of  the  esteem  of  those,  who  are  of  all  beings 
the  most  subject  to  change.  But  virtue  is  uniform 
and  fixed,  because  she  looks  for  approbation  only 
from  Him,  who  is  the  same  yesterday — ^to-day — 
and  for  ever.  Honour  is  the  most  capricious  in 
her  rewards.  She  feeds  us  with  air,  and  often 
pulls  down  our  house,  to  build  our  monument.  She 
is  contracted  in  her  views,  inasmuch  as  her  hopes 
are  rooted  in  earth,  bounded  by  time,  and  termi- 
nated by  death.  But  virtue  is  enlarged  and  infinite 
in  her  hopes,  inasmuch  as  they  extend  beyond  pre- 
sent things,  even  to  eternal ;  this  is  their  proper 
sphere,  and  they  will  cease  only  in  the  reality  of 
deathless  enjoyment.  In  the  storms,  and  in  the 
tempests  of  life,  honour  is  not  to  be  depended  on, 
because  she  herself  partakes  of  the  tumult ;  she 
also  is  buffeted  by  the  wave,  and  borne  along  by 
the  whirlwind.  But  virtue  is  above  the  storm,  and 
has  an  anchor  sure  and  steadfast,  because  it  is  cast 
into  heaven.  The  noble  Brutus  worshipped  hon- 
our, and  in  his  zeal  mistook  her  for  virtue.  In 
the  day  of  trial  he  found  her  a  shadow  and  a 
name.  But  no  man  can  purchase  his  virtue  too 
dear ;  for  it  is  the  only  thing  whose  ^alue  must 
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ever  increase  M-ith  the  price  it  has  cost  us.  Our 
integrity  is  never  worth  so  much  as  when  we  have 
^urted  with  our  aU  to  keep  it.  The  Pagans  (says 
Bayle)  from  the  ohscurity  wherein  they  lived,  as 
^to  another  life,  reasoned  very  inconsequentially  on 
the  reality  of  virtue.  li  belongs  to  Chnsiians  alone 
to  cergue  upon  it  aright ;  and  if  those  good  things 
to.  come,  which  the  Scripture  promises  the  faithful, 
were  not  joined  to  the  desire  of  virtue,  then  an  in* 
nocency  of  life,  might  be«placed  in  the  number  of 
those  things  on'  which  Scdomon  pronounced  his 
definitive  decree, '  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanitj^  f* 

Modem  reformers  arc  not  fully  aware  of  the  dif- 
ficulty they  will  find  to  .make  converts,  when  that 
period  which  we  so.  fondly  anticipate  shall  arrive  - 
an  era  of  universal  illumination.  They  will  then 
experience  a  similar  rebuff,  with  those  who  now 
attempt  to  make  proselytes  among  the  Jews. 
These  cunning  descendants  of  Labzin  shrewdly 
reply  :  Pray  would  it  not  be  better  for  your  Chris 
tians,  first  of  all  to  decide  amongst  yourselves  what 
Christianity  is,  and  when  that  important  point  is 
fully  settled,  then  we  think  it  will  be  time  enough 
for  you  to  begin  your  attempts  of  converting  others  ? 
And  the  reasoning  and  enlightened  inquirer  will 
also  naturally  enough  demand  of  the  reformist, 
what  is  reformation  ?  This  he  will  find  to  be 
almost  as  various  as  the  advocates  for  it.  The 
thorough-paced  and  CVntenan  reformer,  who  thinks 
one  year  a  sufficient  period  for  a  parliament,  in 
order  to  bring  in  another  unity  still  more  absurd 
and  dangerous,  the  majesty  of  the  people,  one  and 
indivisible,  must  be  at  irreconcilable  issue  with 
the  Trinifihrian  reformer,  who  advocates  triennial 
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parliaments,  and  Avho  has  not  lost  his  respect  for 
that  old  and  orthodox  association  of  king,  lords, 
and  commons.  In  politics,  as  in  religion,  it  so 
happens,  that  we  have  less  charity  for  those  who 
believe  the  half  of  our  creed,  than  for  those  that 
deny  the  whole  of  it ;  since  if  Servetus  had  been 
a  Mohammedan,  ho  would  not  have  been  burnt  by 
Calvin.  There  are  two  parties,  therefore,  that  will 
^rm  a  rent  in  the  Babel  building  of  Reform,  which, 
unlike  that  of  the  Temple,  will  not  be  confined  to 
the  vail,  but  will  in  all  probability  reach  the  fomi- 
datioJD. 


Times  of  general  calamity  and  confusion,  have 
ever  been  productive  of  the  greatest  minds. — The 
purest  ore,  is  produced  from  the  hottest  furnace, 
and  the  brightest  thunderbolt,  is  elicited  from  the 
darkest  storm. 


Hypocrites  act  by  virtue,  like  Numa  by  his 
shield. — They  frame  many  counterfeits  of  her,  with 
which  they  make  an  ostentatious  parade,  in  all 
public  assemblies,  and  processions ;  but  the  origi- 
nal of  what  they  counterfeit,  and  which  may  indeed 
be  said  to  ha.ve  fallen  from  heaven,  they  produce  so 
seldom,  that  it  is  cankered  by  the  rust  of  sloth,  and 
useless  from  non-application. 

The  wealthy  and  the  noble,  when  they  expend 
large  sums  in  decorating  their  houses  with  the  rare 
and  costly  efforts  of  genius,  with  busts  from  the 
chisel  of  a  Canova,  and  with  cartoons  from  the 
pencil  of  a  Raphael,  are  to  be  commended,  if  they 
do  not  stand  still  here,  but  go  on  to  bestow  some 
pains  and  cost,  that  the  master  himself  be  not 
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inferior  to  the  mansioiL,  and  that  the  owner  be  hot 
the  only  thing  that  is  little,  amidst  every  thing  else 
that  is  great.  The  house  may  draw  visiters,  but  it 
IS  the  possessor  alone  that  can  detain  them.  We 
cross  the  Alps,  and  after  a  short  interval,  we  are  glad 
to  return  : — ^we  go  to  see  Italy,  not  the  Italians. 

Public  events  of  moment,  when  deeply  and  fully 
considered,  are  the  fertile  womb  of  political  max- 
ims, which  ought  to  contain  the  very  soul  of  the 
moral  history  [  and  then  they  are  imperishable  and 
indestructible,  worthy  of  being  resorted  to  as  a  tower 
of  strength  in  the  storm,  and  spreading  their  Mful* 
gence  over  the  tide  of  time,  as  a  beacon  in  the  night. 

Secrecy  of  design,  when  combined  with  rapidity 
of  execution,  like  the  column  that  guided  Israel  in 
the  deserts,  becomes  the  guardian  pillar  of  light 
and  fire  to  our  friends,  a  cloud  of  overwhelming 
and  impenetrable  darkness  to  our  enemies. 

*  Felix,  quern  faciunt  cdiena  pericula  cautum:^* 
Jiis  is  well  translated  by  some  one  who  observes 
that  it  is  far  better  to  borrow  experience  than  to  buy 
it.  He  that  sympathizes  in  all  the  happiness  of 
others,  perhaps  himself  enjoys  the  safest  happi- 
ness, and  he  that  is  warned  by  all  the  folly  of 
others,  has  perhaps  attained  the  soundest  wisdom. 
But  such  is  the  purblind  egotism,  and  the  suicidal 
selfishness  of  mankind,  that  things  so  desirable  are 
Beldom  pursued,  things  so  accessible,  seldom  at- 
tained. That  is  indeed  a  twofold  knowledge,  which 
profits  alike,  by  the  folly  of  the  foolish,  and  the 

♦  Happy,  whom  other^s  dangers  render  prudeiU, — Pcb, 
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wisdom  of  the  wise  ;  it  is  both  a  shield  and  a 
sword  ;  it  borrows  its  security  from  the  darkness, 
and  its  confidence  from  the  light. 


'  Defendit  numerus,''*  is  the  maxim  of  the  foolr 
ish ;  *  Deperdit  numerus,^\  of  the  wise.  The  fact 
isy  that  an  honest  man  will  continue  to  be  so, 
though  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  rogues.  The 
whole  world  is  turned  upside  down  once  in  twenty- 
fopr  hours  ;  yet  no  one  thinks  of  standing  upon  his 
head,  rather  than  on  his  heels.  He  that  can  be 
hoitaf^  only  because  every  one  else  is  honest,  or 
good,  only  because  all  around  him  are  good,  might 
have  continued  an  angel,  if  he  had  been  bom  one, 
but  being  a  man,  he  will  only  add  to  that  nmnber, 
numberless,  who  go  to  hell  for  the  bad  things  they 
have  done,  and  for  the  good  things  wliich  they  in- 
tended  to  do. 


The  sun  should  not  set  upon  our  anger,  neither 
should  he  rise  upon  our  confidence.  We  should 
forgive  freely,  but  forget  rarely.  I  will  not  be  re- 
venged, and  this  I  owe  to  my  enemy ;  but  I  will 
remember,  and  this  I  owe  to  myself. 

The  drafts  which  true  genius  draws  upon  poste- 
rity, although  they  may  not  always  be  honoured  so 
soon  as  they  are  due,  are  sure  to  be  paid  with  com- 
pound interest,  in  the  end.  Milton's  expressions, 
on  his  right  to  this  remuneration,  constitute  some 
of  the  finest  efforts  of  his  mind.  He  never  alludes 
to  these  high  pretensions,  but  he  appears  to  be  ani- 
mated by  an  eloquence,  which  is  at  once  both  the 

♦  There  is  safety  in  numbers. — Pub. 
t  There  is  ruin  in  numbers. — Pub. 
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plea  and  the  proof  of  their  justice;  an  ok 

so  much  above  all  present  and  all  perishable 

that,  like  the  beam  of  the  smi,  it  warms,,  while!  _, 

enlightens,  and  as  it  descends  from  heaven  to '  j^^,  ^ 

'j^.         ear£,  ^raises  our  thoughts  from  earth  to  heaven.  '^^^' 
When  the  great  Kepler  had  at  length  discovered  T^/ 
the  harmonic  laws  that  re|[ulate  the  motions  <|f  tho         ^ 
heavenly  bodies,  he  ezclamied, '  Whether  my  ^ll^" 
coveries  wiU  be  read  by  posterity,  or  by  my  con- 

L  temporaries,  is  a  matter  mat  concerns  thmn^wm^       ^ 

than  me.  I  may  w^lj  be  contented  to  wait  pnOT<|ft« 
/tury  for  a.  reader,  when  God  himself, 
many  thousand  years,  has  waited  for  aa^j 
like  myself.' ; .  ,.  ^  , 

Ambition  is  to  the  mind,  what  the  cap  is  to  the  - ' 
falcon ;  it  blinds  us  first,  and  then  compels  us  to  i\ 
tower,  by  reason  of  omr  blindness.  But  sJas,  when 
we  are  at  the  summit  of  a  vain  ambition,  we  are 
also  at  the  depth  of  real  misery.  We  are  placed 
where  time  cannot  improve,  but  must  impair  us  ; 
where  chance  and  change  cannot  befriend,  but  may 
betray  us ;  in  short,  by  attaining  all  we  wish,  and 
gaining  all  we  want,  we  have  only  reached  a  pin- 
nacle, where  we  have  nothing  to  hope,  but  every 
thing  to  fear. 

We  should  justly  ridicule  a  general,  who  just  be- 
fore an  action  should  suddenly  disarm  his  men, 
)nd  putting  into  the  hands  of  all  of  them  a  bible, 
should  order  them  to  march  against  the  enemy. 
Here,  we  plainly  see  the  folly  of  calling  in  the  Bible 
to  support  the  sword :  but  is  it  not  as  great  a  folly 
to  call  in  the  sword  to  support  the  Bible  ?  Our  Sa- 
viour divided  force  from  reason,  and  let  no  man 
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presuiue  to  join  what  God  hath  put  asunder. 
When  we  combat  error  with  any  other  weapon 
than  argument,  wc  err  more  than  those  whom  we 
attack. 


\\g  follow  the  world  in  approving  others,  but  we 
go  before  it  in  approving  ourselves. 

None  are  so  fond  of  secrets,  as  those  who  do  not 
mean  to  keep  them ;  such  persons  covet  secrets, 
as  a  spendthrift  covets  money,  for  the  purpose  of 
circulation. 


That  knowledge,  which  a  man  may  acquire  only 
by  travelling  is  too  dearly  bought.  The  traveller 
indeed  may  be  said  to  fetch  the  knowledge,  as  the 
merchant  the  wares,  to  be  enjoyed  and  applied  by 
those  who  stay  at  home.  A  man  may  sit  by  his 
own  fireside,  be  conversant  with  many  domestic 
arts  and  general  sciences,  and  yet  have  very  cor- 
rect ideas  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  other 
nations.  While  on  the  contrary,  he  that  has  spent 
his  whole  life  in  travelling,  who,  like  Scriblerus,  has 
made  his  legs  his  compasses,  rather  than  his  judg' 
ment,  may  live  and  die  a  thorough  novice  in  all  the 
most  important  concerns  of  life ;  like  Anson,  he 
may  have  been  round  the  world,  and  over  the  world, 
without  having  been  in  the  world  i  and  die  an 
ignoramus,  even  after  having  performed  the  seven 
journeys  between  the  holy  lolls ;  swept  the  Kaaba 
with  a  silver  besom ;  drank  of  the  holy  waters  of 
the  Zemzem ;  and  traced  the  source  of  the  Nile, 
and  the  end  of  the  Niger. 

It  is  an  observation  of  the  late  Lord  Bishop  of 
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Landaff,  that  there  are  but  two  kmds  of  men  who 
succeed  as  public  characters,  men  of  no  principle, 
but  of  great  talent,  and  men  of  no  talent,  but  of  one 
principle,  that  of  obediei^e  to  their  superiors.  In 
fact,  there  will  net^  he  a  jd^iency  of  this  second 
class;  persons,  who,  like  Doddington,  have  no 
higher  ambition  than  that  of  sailing  in  the  wake  of 
a  man  of  first  rate  abiHties.  *  I  told  the  duke  of 
Newcastle,'  says  he,  (in  the  account  he  gives  of 
himself,  in  his  Diary)  *  that  it  must  end  one  way  or 
the  other,  and  must  not  remain  as  it  was ;  for  I 
was  determined  to  make  some  sort  of  figuie  in 
life.  I  earnestly  wished  it  might  be  under  his  pro- 
tection, but  if  that  could  not  be,  I  must  make  some 
figure ;  what  it  would  be  I  could  not  determine  yet. 
I  must  Jook  around  me  a  little,  and  consult  my 
friends,  but  some  figure  I  was  resolved  to  make.' 
Indeed,  it  is  lamentable  to  think,  what  a  gulf  of 
impracticability  must  ever  separate  men  of  prin- 
ciple, whom  offices  want,  from  men  of  no  principle, 
who  want  offices.  It  is  easy  to  s^e  that  a  Hamp- 
den, or  a  Marvel,  could  not  be  connected  for  one 
hour,  with  a  Walpole,*  or  a  Mazarin.  Those  who 
would  conscientiously  employ  power  for  the  good 
of  others,  deserve  it,  but  do  not  desire  it ;  and 
those  who  would  employ  it  for  the  good  of  them- 
selves, desire  it,  but  do  not  deserve  it. 


It  is  more  easy  to  forgive  the  weak,  who  have 
injured  us,  than  the  powerful  whom  we  have  injmred. 

♦  It  is  but  justice  to  say  of  this  great  minister,  who  went 
such  lengths  in  corrupting  others,  that  there  were  some  in- 
stances, in  which  he  himself  was  incorruptible.  He  re- 
fused the  simi  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  which  was  offered 
him  to  save  the  life  of  the  earl  of  Derwentwater. 
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That  conduct  will  be  continued  by  cnafearSf  wbich 
commenced  in  our  resentment*  He  that  is  gone  so 
far  as  to  cut  the  claws  of  the  lion,  will  not  feel  him- 
self quite  secure^  until  luLhas  also  drawn  his  teeth. 
The  greater  the  power  m  him  that  is  injured,  the 
more  inexpiable  and  persevering  must  be  the  efforts 
of  those  who  have  begun  to  ii^ure  him.  There* 
fore  a  monarch  who  submits  to  a  single  insult,  is 
half  dethroned.  When  the  conspirators  were  de- 
liberating on  the  murder  of  Paul  Petrowitz,  emperor 
of  Russia,  a  voice  was  heard  in  the  antechamber, 
saying,  *  You  have  broken  the  egg,  you  had  better 
make  the  omelet* 


That  cowardice  is  incorrigible  which  the  love  of 
power  cannot  overcome.  In  the  heat  and  phrensy 
of  the  French  revolution,  the  contentions  for  place 
and  power  never  sustained  the  smallest  diminution ; 
appointments  and  offices  were  never  pursued  with 
more  eagerness  and  intrigue,  than  when  the  heads 
of  those  who  gained  them,  had  they  been  held  on 
merely  by  pieces  of  sticking  plaster,  could  not  have 
sat  more  loosely  on  their  shoulders.  Demagogues 
sprung  up  like  mushrooms,  and  the  crop  seemed  to 
be  fecundated  by  blood ;  although  it  repeatedly 
happened  that  the  guillotine  had  finished  the  fa« 
vourite,  before  the  plaster  had  finished  the  model, 
and  that  the  originsd  was  dead,  before  the  bust  was 
dry. 


A  man  may  arrive  at  such  power,  and  be  so  suc- 
cessful in  the  application  of  it,  as  to  be  enabled  to 
crush  and  to  overwhelm  all  his  enemies.  But  a 
safety,  built  upon  successful  vengeance,  and  estab* 
lished  not  upon  our  love,  but  upon  our  fear,  often 
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contains  within  itself  tbe  seeds  of  its  own  destruc- 
tion. It  is  at  best  a  joyless  and  a  precarious 
safety,  as  shortlived  as  ttiat  of  some  conquerors, 
who  have  died  from  a  j^stilence  excited  by  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  vanqmshed. 

Many  men  fail  in  life,  from  the  want,  as  they  are 
too  ready  to  suppose,  of  those  great  occasions 
wherein  they  might  have  shown  their  trustworthi- 
ness, and  their  integrit}''.  But  all  such  persons 
should  remember,  that  in  order  to  try  whether  a 
vessel  be  leaky,  we  first  prove  it  with  water,  before 
we  trust  it  with  wine.  The  more  minute,  trivial, 
and  we  may  say  vernacular  opportunities  of  being 
just  and  upright,  are  constantly  occurring  to  every 
one :  and  it  is  an  unimpeachable  character  in  these 
lesser  things,  that  almost  invariably  prepares  and 
produces  those  very  cpportunities  of  greater  ad- 
vancement, and  of  higher  confidence,  which  turn 
out  so  rich  a  harvest,  but  which  those  alone  are 
permitted  to  reap,  who  have  previously  sown. 

Of  all  the  passions,  jealousy  is  that  which  exacts 
the  hardest  service,  and  pays  the  bitterest  wages. 
Its  service  is — ^to  watch  the  success  of  our  enemy  ; 
its  wages — ^to  be  sure  of  it. 

Pedantry  prides  herself  on  being  wrong  by  rules ; 
while  common  sense  is  contented  to  be  right,  with- 
out them.  The  former  would  rather  stumble  in 
following  the  dead,  than  walk  upright  by  the  profane 
assistance  of  the  living.  She  worships  the  moul- 
dering mummies  of  antiquity,  and  her  will  is,  that 
they  should  not  be  buried,  but  embalmed.  She 
would  have  Truth  herself  bow  to  the  authority  of 
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great  names;  while  common  sense  would  have 
great  names  bow  to  the  authority  of  truth.  Folly 
disgusts  us  less  by  her  ignorance,  than  pedantry  by 
her  learning;  since  she  mistakes  the  nonage  of 
things  for  their  mriUty ;  and  her  creed  is,  thai 
darkness  is  increased  by  the  accession  of  light ; 
that  the  world  grows  younger  by  age;  and  that 
knowledge  and  experience  are  diminished^  by  a 
constant  and  uninterrupted  accumulation 

There  is  but  (me  pursuit  in  life,  which  it  is  in 
the  power  of  all  to  follow,  and  of  all  to  attain.  It 
is  subject  to  no  disappointments,  since  he  that  per- 
severes, makes  every  difficulty  an  advancement, 
and  every  contest  a  victory  ;  and  this  is  the  pursuit 
of  virtue.  Sincerely  to  aspire  after  virtue,  is  to 
gain  her  ;  and  zealously  to  labour  after  her  wages, 
is  to  receive  them.  Those  that  seek  her  early, 
will  find  her  before  it  is  late ;  her  reward  also  is 
with  her,  and  she  will  come  quickly.  For  the 
breast  of  a  good  man,  is  a  little  heaven  commencing 
on  earth ;  where  the  Deity  sits  enthroned  with 
tmrivalled  influence,  every  safety  from  danger, 
resource  from  sterility,  and  subjugated  passion, 
'  like  the  wind  and  storm,  fulfilling  his  word.' 

Even  human  knowledge  is  permitted  to  approx- 
imate in  some  degree,  and  on  certain  occasions,  to 
that  of  the  Deity,  its  pure  and  primary  source ;  and 
this  assimilation  is  never  more  conspicuous,  than 
when  it  converts  evil  into  the  means  of  producing 
its  opposite  good.  What  for  instance  appears  at 
first  sight  to  be  so  insurmountable  a  barrier  to  the 
intercourse  of  nations  as  the  ocean ;  but  science 
has  converted  it  into  the  best  and  most  expeditious 
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mean,  by  which  they  may  supply  their  mutual 
wants,  and  carry  on  their  most  intimate  communi- 
cations. What  so  violent  as  steam  ?  and  so  de- 
structive as  fire  ?  What  ho  uncertain  as  the  wind  ? 
and  so  uncontrollable  as  the  ware  ?  Yet  art  has 
rendered  these  unmanageable  things  instrumental 
and  subsidiary  to  the  necessities,  the  comforts,  and 
even  the  elegancies  of  life.  What  so  hard,  so 
cold,  and  so  insensible  as  marble  ?  Yet  the  sculp- 
tor can  warm  it  into  life,  and  bid  it  breathe  an 
eternity  of  love.  What  so  variable  as  colour  ?  so 
swift  as  light  ?  or  so  empty  as  shade  ?  Yet  the 
pencil  of  a  Raphael  can  give  these  fleeting  things 
both  a  body  and  a  soul ;  can  confer  upon  Qiem  an 
imperishable  vigour,  a  beauty  that  increases  with 
age,  and  which  must  continue  to  captivate  genera- 
tions. In  short,  wisdom  can  draw  expedient  from 
obstacle,  invention  from  difliculty,  remedy  from 
poison.  In  her  hands,  all  things  become  beautiful 
by  adaptment ;  subservient  by  their  use  ;  and  salu- 
tary by  their  application. 

As  there  are  none  so  weak,  that  we  may  venture 
to  injure  them  with  impimity,  so  there  are  none  so 
low,  that  they  may  not  at  some  time  be  able  to 
repay  an  obligation.  Therefore,  what  benevolence 
would  dictate,  prudence  would  confirm.  For  he 
that  is  cautious  of  insulting  the  weakest,  and  not 
above  obliging  the  lowest,  will  have  attained  such 
habits  of  forbearance  and  of  conspiracy,  a-s  will 
secure  him  the  good-will  of  all  that  are  beneath 
him,  and  teach  him  how  to  avoid  the  enmity  of  all 
that  are  above  him.  For  he  that  would  not  bruise 
even  a  worm,  will  be  still  more  cautious  how  he 
treads  upon  a  serpent. 

4* 
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The  only  things  in  which  we  can  be  said  to  have 
any  property,  are  our  actions.  Our  thoughts  may 
be  bad,  yet  produce  no  poison,  they  may  be  good, 
yet  produce  no  fruit.  Our  riches  may  be  taken 
from  us  by  misfortune,  our  reputation  by  malice, 
our  spirits  by  calamity,  our  health  by  disease,  our 
friends  by  death.  But  our  actions  must  follow  us 
beyond  the  grave  ;  with  respect  to  them  alone,  we 
cannot  say  that  we  shall  carry  nothing  with  us 
when  we  die,  neither  that  we  shall  go  naked  out 
of  the  world.  Our  actions  must  clothe  us  with  an 
immortality,  loathsome  or  glorious  ;  these  are  the 
only  title-deeds  of  which  we  cannot  be  disinherited ; 
they  will  have  their  fuU  weight  in  the  balance  of 
eternity,  when  every  thing  else  is  as  nothing ;  and 
their  value  will  be  confirmed  and  established  by 
those  two  sure  and  sateless  destroyers  of  aU  other 
things, — ^Time — and  Death. 

He  that  abuses  his  own  profession,  will  not  pa* 
tiently  bear  with  any  one  else  that  does  so.  And 
this  is  one  of  our  most  subtile  operations  of  self- 
love.  For  when  we  abuse  our  own  profession,  we 
tacitly  except  ourselves ;  but  when  another  abuses 
it,  we  are  far  from  being  certain  that  this  is  the 
case. 


Tnere  are  minds  so  habituated  to  intrigue  and 
mystery  in  themselves,  and  so  prone  to  expect  it 
from  ofliers,  that  they  will  never  except  of  a  plain 
reason  for  a  plain  fact,  if  it  be  possible  to  devise 
causes  for  it  that  are  obscure,  far  fetched,  and 
usually  not  worth  the  carriage.  Like  the  miser  of 
Berkshire,  who  would  ruin  a  good  horse  to  escape 
a  turnpike,  so  these  gentlemen  r'ide  their  high-bred 
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thcmics  to  death,  in  order  to  come  at  trutli,  through 
by-paths,  lanes,  and  alleys ;  while  she  herself  is 
jogging  quietly  along  upon  the  high  and  beaten 
road  of  common  sense.  The  consequence  is,  that 
those  who  take  this  mode  of  arriving  at  truth,  are 
sometimes  hnfore  her,  and  sometimes  behind  her, 
but  very  seldom  voith  her.  Thus  the  great  states- 
man who  relates  the  conspiracy  against  Doria, 
pauses  to  deliberate  upon,  and  minutely  to  scruti- 
nize into  divers  and  sundry  errors  committed,  and 
opportunities  neglected,  whereby  he  would  wish  to 
account  for  the  total  failure  of  that  spirited  enter- 
prise. But  the  plain  fact  was,  that  the  scheme 
had  been  so  well  planned  and  digested,  that  it  was 
victorious  in  every  point  of  its  operation,  both  on 
the  sea  and  on  the  shore,  in  the  harbour  of  Genoa, 
no  less  than  in  the  city,  until  that  most  unlucky 
accident  befell  the  Count  de  Fiesque,  who  was  the 
very  life  and  soul  of  the  conspiracy.  In  stepping 
fiom  one  galley  to  another,  the  plank  on  which  he 
siood,  upset,  and  he  fell  into  the  sea.  His  armour 
happened  to  be  very  heavy — the  night  to  be  very 
dark — ^the  water  to  be  very  deep- — and  the  bottom 
to  be  very  muddy.  And  it  is  another  plain  fact, 
that  water  in  all  such  cases,  happens  to  make  no 
distinction  whatever,  between  a  conqueror  and  a  cat. 

In  the  tortuous  and  crooked  policy  of  public 
affairs,  as  well  as  in  the  less  extensive,  but  perhaps 
more  intricate  lab3ninth  of  private  concerns,  there 
are  two  e^s,  which  must  continue  to  be  as  reme- 
diless as  they  are  unfortunate  ;  they  have  no  cure, 
and  their  only  palliatives  are  diffidence  and  time. 
They  are  these — the  most  candid  and  enlightened 
must  give  their  assent  to  a  probable  falsehood. 
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rathor  than  to  an  improbable  truth;  and  their  es- 
teem to  tlioso  who  have  a  reputation,  in  preference 
to  those  wlio  only  deserve  it. 


lie  that  acts  towards  men,  as  if  God  saw  him, 
and  prays  to  God,  as  if  men  heard  him,  ahhough 
ho  may  not  obtain  all  that  he  asks,  or  succeed  in 
all  that  he  undertakes,  will  most  probably  deser^'e 
to  do  so.  For  with  respect  to  his  actions  to  men» 
however  much  he  may  fail  with  regard  to  others, 
vet  if  pure  and  gooil,  with  regard  to  himself  and  his 
Iiigliesl  interests,  they  cannot  fail;  and  with  re- 
Fpiv t  to  his  prayers  to  God,  although  they  cannot 
make  the  Deity  more  willing  to  give,  yet  they  will, 
and  must,  make  the  suf^licant  more  worthy  to 
receive. 


"We  did  not  make  the  world,  but  w^e  may  mend 
it,  uud  must  live  in  it.  We  shall  find  that  it  abounds 
with  fools,  who  are  too  dull  to  be  employed,  and 
knaves  who  are  loo  sharp.  The  compound  cha- 
racter is  most  common,  and  is  that  with  which  we 
shall  have  the  most  to  do.  As  he  that  knows  how 
to  put  proper  words  in  proper  places,  evinces  the 
truest  knowledge  of  books,  so  he  that  knows  how 
to  put  fit  persons  in  fit  stations,  evinces  the  truest 
knowledge  of  men.  It  was  observed  of  Elizabeth, 
that  she  was  weak  herself,  but  chose  wise  counsel- 
lors ;  to  which  it  was  repHed,  that  to  choose  wise 
counsellors,  was,  in  a  prince,  the  highest  wisdom. 


If  all  seconds,  were  as  averse  to  duels  as  their 
principals,  rery  little  blood  would  be  shed  in  tluiC 
way. 
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If  we  cannot  exhibit  a  better  life  than  an  atheist, 
WG  must  be  very  bad  calculators,  and  if  we  cannot 
exhibit  a  better  doctrine,  we  must  be  still  worse 
reasoners.  Shall  we  then  burn  a  man  because  he 
chooses  to  say  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God  ?  To 
say  it  in  his  head,  is  incompatible  with  a  soimd 
state  of  the  cerebellum.  But  if  all  who  wished 
there  w;ere  no  Grod,  believed  it  too,  we  should  have 
many  atheists.  He  that  has  lived  without  a  God, 
would  be  very  happy  to  die  without  one  ;  and  he 
that  by  his  xxinduct  has  taken  the  word  not  out  of 
the  commandTnents,  would  most  willingly  insert  it 
into  the  creed, — Thou  shaU  kill,  and  thou  shaU 
commit  adultery,  would  bo  very  conveniently  sup- 
ported by,  *  I  do  not  believe  in  God.'  But  are  we 
to  bum  a  man  for  so  absurd  a  doctrine  ?  Yes,  says 
the  zealot,  for  fear  of  his  making  prosel3rtes.  That 
he  will  attempt  to  make  proselytes  I  admit,  even 
to  a  system  so  fatherless,  so  forlorn,  and  so  gloomy  ; 
and  he  will  attempt  it,  on  the  same  principle  which 
causes  httle  children  to  cry  at  night  for  a  bedfel- 
low, he  is  afraid  of  being  left  alone  in  the  dark ! 
But  to  grant  that  he  will  be  successful  in  his 
attempts  to  coavert  others,  would  be  to  grant  that 
he  has  some  reason  on  his  side :  and  we  have 
yet  to  learn  that  reason  can  be  consumed  by  fire, 
or  overwhelmed  by  force.  We  will  bum  him  then 
for  the  sake  of  example.  Rut  his  example,  like 
his  doctrine,  is  so  absurd,  that  let  him  alone,  and 
none  will  follow  it.  But  by  burning  him,  you  your^ 
selves  have  set  a  most  horrid  example,  which  the 
innumerable  champions  of  bigotry  and  of  fanati- 
cism have  followed,  and  will  follow,  whenever  and 
wherever  they  have  pawer  to  do  so.  By  burning 
an  atheist,  you  have  lent  importance  to  that  which 
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was  absurd,  interest  to  that  which  was  forbidding, 
light  to  that  which  was  the  essence  of  darkness. 
For  atheism  is  a  system  which  can  communicate 
neither  warmth  nor  illumination,  except  from  those 
fagots  which  your  mistaken  zeal  has  lighted  up  for 
its  destruction. 


There  are  some  who  affect  a  want  of  affectation, 
and  flatter  themselves  that  they  are  above  flattery ; 
they  are  proud  of  being  thought  extremely  humble, 
and  would  go  round  the  world  to  punish  those  who 
thought  them  capQ;ble  of  revenge  ;  they  are  so 
satisfied  with  the  suavity  of  their  own  temper,  that 
they  would  quarrel  with  their  dearest  benefactor, 
only  for  doubting  it. — And  yet  so  very  blind  are  all 
their  acquaintance  to  their  numerous  qualifications 
and  merits,  that  the  possessors  of  them  invariubly 
discover,  when  it  is  too  late,  they  have  lived  in  the 
world  without  a  single  friend,  and  "are  about  to 
leave  it  without  a  single  mourner. 

They  that  are  in  power,  should  be  extremely 
cautious  to  commit  the  execution  of  their  plans, 
not  only  to  those  who  are  able,  btit  to  those  who 
are  willing ;  as  servants  and  instruments  it  is  their 
duty  to  do  their  best,  but  their  employers  are  never 
so  sure  of  them,  as  when  their  duty  is  also  their 
pleasure.  To  commit  the  execution  of  a  purpose 
to  one  who  disapproves  of  the  plan  of  it,  is  to  em- 
ploy but  one  third  of  the  man ;  his  heart  and  his 
head  are  against  you,  you  have  commanded  only 
his  hands. 


It  is  far  more  safe  to  lower  any  pretensions  thai 
«  woman  may  aspire  to,  on  the  score  of  her  virtue 
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Am  ditoe  dMHvr  bnes  which  she  may  foeter,  on 
the  vide  of  her  ▼anity'.  -  TeU  her  that  she  is  not  in 
the  exact  read  to  gam  the  approbation  of  the 
mngeley  and  abe  may  not  only  hear  yon  with  pa- 
tienftey  but  may  eren  follow  your  advice;  but 
ahoiddyoii  yentnre  tohint  toher,  that  she  is  eqdalty 
muraccessfiil  in  all  hf»r  methods  to'gain  the  appro- 
betidn  o£  menf  she  wiU  pnrsae  not  the  advice,  but 
the  adviser,  certainly  with  scorn,  probacy  with 
vengeance. 

There  is^  a  certain  constitutum  of  mind,  which 
of  ail'  others,  is  the  most  likely  to  make  our  for- 
tone,  if  coidbined  vndi  talent,  or  to  mar  them, 
withlmt  it ; — for  the  ekrors  oi  such  minds  are  few, 
bat  firtal.  I  alhule  to  those  characters,  who  have 
a  kind  of  msiheikiatteal  decision  about  them,  which 
dictates  that  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance 
between  any  two  points^  and  that  small  bodies  with 
velocity,  have  a  greater  momentum  than  large  mass-* 
es  vyith&ut  it.  Thus  they  would  rather  use  a  cannon" 
baU,  than  a  baUeringram, — With  such  minds,  to 
resolve  and  to  act,  is  instantaneous ;  they  seem  to 
precede  the  march  of  time  ;  to  foresee  events,  in 
the  chrysalis  of  their  causes;  and  to  seize  that 
moment  for  execution,  which  others  use  in  delibe- 
ration. Cromwell*  had  much  of  this  decision  in 
the  camp,  but  in  the  church,  hypocrisy  asserted 
her  dominion,  and  sometimes  neutralized  his  moral 

•  Cromwell  is  thus  described  by  his  confidential  j^ysi- 
cian,  George  Bate :  *  A  perfect  master  of  all  the  arts  of 
simulation,  and  of  dissimulation;  who,  turning  up  the 
whites  of  bis  eyes,  and  seeking  the  Lord  with  pious  ges- 
tures, will  weep  and  pra^,  and  cant  most  devoutly,  till  an 
opportunity  ofiers  of  dealing  his  dupe  a  knock-down  blow 
under  tiie  short  ribs.' 
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courage,  never  his  physical ;  for  he  always  fouglii 
with  more  sincerity  than  he  prayed.  Cardinal  de 
Rctz  carried  this  energy  and  promptitude  into 
every  department  of  his  career :  the  church,  the 
camp,  the  council,  and  the  court ;  but,  like  Charles 
the  Xllth,  he  had  always  more  sail  than  ballast, 
and  after  the  most  hairbreadth  escapes,  was  ship- 
wrecked at  last.  Napoleon  had  more  of  this 
promptitude  of  decision,  than  any  other  character, 
ancient  or  modem.  Even  his  ablest  generals  were 
often  overwhelmed  with  astonishment  at  the  result 
of  his  simultaneities.  Kleber  designated  him,  as  a 
chief  who  had  two  faults,  that  of  advancing,  without 
considering  how  he  should  retreat ; — and  of  seizing, 
without  considering  how  he  should  retain.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  such  a  man  to  '  wear  his 
Iteart  in  his  head,*  for  he  invariably  sacrificed  blood 
to  time,  and  means  to  the  end.  If  the  wrong  path 
happened  to  be  the  shortest,  that  made  it  the  right ; 
and  he  anticipated  an  acquittal  by  securing  a  coti" 
quest.  He  invaded  France  with  sixty  men,  and  for 
a  time  succeeded;  but  this  desperate  measure 
would  not  have  been  necessary,  if  the  same  promp- 
titude of  action  which  caused  this  latter  attempt  to 
succeed,  had  not  most  miserably  failed  on  a  former 
one.  He  had  said,  *  Let  war  feed  war :'  it  did  so, 
and  Russia  spread  her  table-cloth  of  snow,  to 
receive  the  fragments  of  the  feast.  But  all  this 
energy,  and  all  this  talent,  were  clouded  by  a  total 
want  of  principle  :  he  knew  that  he  had  none  him- 
self, and  here  he  was  right ;  but  he  concluded  that 
all  others  had  none,  and  here  he  was  often  wrong. 
On  a  more  confined  stage,  and  in  a  smaller  sphere^ 
few  have  combined  more  talent  with  more  decision, 
than  Lord  Thurlow.     Nature  seems  to  have  given 
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him  a  head  of  crystal,  and  nerves  of  brass.  I  9ball 
quot6  his  reply  to  a  deputation  from  the  dissenters, 
as  i^bly  characteristic  of  the  man. — ^They  had 
waited  oh  him  by  appointment,  to  request  that  he 
would  give  them  his  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  test 
act.  They  were  shown  into  the  library,  where  a 
plentiful  collation  had  been  prepared.  They  thought 
themselves  sure  of  success,  but  they  reckoned 
without  their  host^  who  at  length  made  his  appear- 
ance. He  listened  to  a  long  harangue  with  much 
patience :— when  it  was  finished,  he  rose  up,  and 
addressed  them :  '  Gentlemen,  you  have  called  on 
me  to  request  my  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  test 
act. — Gentlemen,  I  shall  not  vote  for  the  repeal  of 
the  test  act.  I  care  not  whether  your  religion  has 
the  ascendency,  or  mine,  or  any,  or  none  ;  but  this 
I  know,  that  when  you  were  uppermost,  you  kept 
us  down,  and  now  that  we  are  uppermost,  with 
God's  help  we  will  keep  you  down.' 

In  pulpit  eloquence,  the  grand  difficulty  lies  here ; 
to  give  the  subject  all  the  dignity  it  so  fully  de- 
serves, without  attaching  any  importance  to  our- 
selves. The  Christian  messenger  cannot  think  too 
highly  of  his  prince,  or  too  humbly  of  himself. 
This  is  that  secret  art  which  captivates  and  im* 
proves  an  audience,  and  which  all  who  see,  will 
fancy  they  could  imitate,  while  most  who  try  wiU  fail. 

*  Speret  idem,  sudet  multum,  frustrague  laboret^ 
^Ausus  idem?^ 


The  most  disinterested  of  all  gifts,  are  those 
which  kings  bestow  on  undeserving  favourites ; — 

•  Be  that  undertakes  this  hiLsiivess  vnll  toil  in  vain, — PuB^ 
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first,  because  they  are  purely  at  the  expense  of  the 
donoj^s  character ;  and  secondly,  because  they  aife 
sure  to  be  repaid  with  ingratitude.  In  fact,  honours 
and  titles  so  conferred,  or  rather  so  misplaced,  dis- 
honour the  giver,  without  exaldng  the  receiver ; 
they  are  a  splendid  sign,  to  a  wretched  inn ;  an 
illuminated  frontispiece,  to  a  contemptible  missal ; 
a  lofly  arch  overshadowing  a  gutter.  Court  mini<HW 
lifted  up  from  obscurity  by  their  vices,  and  splen* 
did,  only  because  they  reflect  the  rays  of  royal 
munificence,  may  be  compared  to  those  fogs,  which 
the  sun  raises  up  from  the  swamp,  merely  to  ob- 
scure the  beams,  which  were  the  cause  of  their 
elevation. 


Some  men  who  know  that  they  are  great,  are  90 
very  haughty  withal  and  insuf^rable,  that  their 
acquaintance  discover  their  greatness,  only  by  the 
tax  of  humility,  which  they  are  ob%ed  to  pay,  as. 
the  price  of  their  friendship.  Such  characters  are 
as  tiresome  and  disgusting  in  the  journey  of  life,  as 
rugged  roads  are  to  the  weary  traveller,  which  hfi 
discovers  to  be  turnpikes,  only  by  the  toU. 

A  certain  degree  of  labour  and  exertion  seems 
to  have  been  allotted  us  by  Providence,  as  the  con- 
dition of  humanity.  '  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt 
thou  eat  thy  bread ;'  this  is  a  curse  which  has  proved 
a  blessing  in  disguise.  And  those  favoured  few, 
who,  by  Qieir  rank,  or  their  riches,  are  exempted 
from  all  exertion,  have  no  reason  to  be  thankfid  for 
the  privilege.  It  was  the  observation  of  this  neces- 
sity, that  led  the  ancients  to  say,  that  the  gods  sold 
us  every  thing,  but  gave  us  nothing.  Water,  how- 
ever, which  is  one  of  the  great  necessaries  of  life. 
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may,  in  general,  be  gratuitously  procured ;  but  it 
has  b^n  well  observed,  that  if  breads  the  other 
great  necessary  of  human  life,  could  be  procured 
4m  terms  equally  cheap  and  easy,  there  would  be 
much  more  rdas<m  to  fear,  that  men  would  become 
hnOeSf  for  the  want  of  something  to  do,  rather  than 
phUagaphers^  from  the  possession  of  leisure.  And 
the  facts  seem  to  bear  out  the  theory.  In  all  coun- 
tries, where  nature  does  the  most,  man  does  the 
least ;  and  where  she  does  but  little,  there  we  shaU 
find  the  utmost  acme  of  human  exertion. — ^Thus, 
Spain  produces  the  worst  farmers,  and  Scotland 
the  best  gardeners  i  the  former  are  the  spoilt  chil- 
dren o[  indidgence,  the  latter,  the  hardy  ofispring 
of  endeavour.  The  copper,  coal,  and  iron,  of 
England,  inasmuch  as  they  cost  much  labour  to 
dig,  and  ensure  a  still  farther  accumulation  of  it 
when  dug,  have  turned  out  to  be  richer  mines  to 
us,  than  those  of  Potosi  and  Peru.  The  posses- 
sors of  the  latter  have  been  empoverished  by  their 
treasures,  while  we  have  been  constantly  enriched 
by  our  exertions.     Our  merrl^nn+o  -wnM^/*"*  k^:-^ 

aware  of  it,  have  been  the  sole  possessors  of  the 
philosophei^s  stone,  for  they  have  anticipated  most 
of  the  wealth  of  Mexico  before  it  arrived  in  Eu- 
rope, by  transmuting  their  iron  and  their  coppe"- 
into  gold. 

The  road  to  glory  would  cease  to  be  arduous,  if 
it  were  trite  and  trodden ;  and  great  minds  must 
always  be  ready  not  only  to  take  opportunities,  but 
to  make  them.  Alexander  dragged  the  Pytliian 
priestess  to  the  temple  on  a  forbidden  day. — She 
exclaimed,  *  My  son,  thou  art  invincible,*  which 
was  oracle  enough  for  him. — On  a  second  occasion, 
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he  cut  die  Gordian  knot  which  others  had  in  Tain 
attempted  to  untie. — ^Those  who  start  for  homaa 
glory,  like  the  mettled  hounds  of  Acteeon,  must 
pursue  the  game  not  only  where  there  is  a  p6^  but 
where  there  is  none.  They  must  be  able  to  simu- 
late and  dissimulate,  to  leap  and  to  ^reep  ;  to  con- 
quer the  earth  like  Cffisar,  to  fall  down  and  kisa  it 
like  Brutus ;  to  throw  their  sword  like  Brennus  into 
the  trembling  scale  ;  or  like  Nelson,  to  snatch  the 
laurels  from  the  doubtful  hand  of  victory,  while  she 
is  hesitating  where  to  bestow  them.r— That  policy 
that  can  strike  only  while  the  iron  is  hot,  will  be 
orercome  by  that  perseverance,  which,  ]ike  Crom- 
well's can  make  the  iron  hot  hy  striking ;  and  he 
that  can  only  rule  the  storm,  must  yield  to  him  ^ho 
can  both  raise  and  nUe  it. 

Some  frauds  succeed  from  the  apparent  candour, 
the  open  confidence,  and  the  full  blaze  of  ingen- 
uousness that  is  thrown  around  them.  The  sl^ht- 
est  mystery  would  excite  suspicion,  and  min  aU. — 

Such  strata&rems  may  be  compared  to  the  stars, 

-••-•■•         ■■ 

they  are  discoverable  by  darkness  and  bidden  only 

by  light. 

Some  one  in  casting  up  his  accounts,  put  down 
a  very  large  sum  per  annum  for  his  idleness.-^^Bui 
there  is  another  account  more  awful  than  that,  of 
our  expenses,  in  which  many  wiU  find  that  their 
idleness  has  mainly  contributed  to  the  balance 
against  them.  From  its  very  inaction,  idleness 
ultimately  becomes  the  most  active  cause  of  evil : 
as  a  palsy  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  a  fever.  The 
Turks  have  a  proverb,  which  says,  that.  The  devil 
tempts  all  other  men,  hut  that  idle  men  tempi  the 
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iecd.  ■  Prince  Eugene  informed  a  confidential 
Mend,  that  in  the  course  of  his  life,  he  had  been 
-exposed  to  many  Potiphars,  to  all  of  whom  he  had 
proved  a  Josfiph^  merely  because  he  had  so  many 
other  things  to  attend  to 

Tliere  is  no  quality  of  ihe  mind,  or  of  the  body, 
that  80  instantaneously  and  irresistibly  captivates, 
as  wit.  An  elegant  writer  has  observed  that  wit 
may  do  very  well  for  a  mistress,  but  that  he  should 
prefer  reason  for  a  wife.  He  that  deserts  ^he  lat- 
ter, and  gives  himself  up  entirely  to  the  guidance 
.of  the  former,  will  certainly  fall  into  many  pitfalls 
and  quagmires,  like  him,  who  walks  by  fashes  of 
lightning,  rather  than  by  the  steady  beams  of  the 
sun.  The  conquest,  therefore,  of  wit  over  the 
mind,  is  not  like  that  of  the  Romans  over  the  body ; 
a  conquest  regulated  by  policy,  and  perpetuated  by 
prudence ;  a  conquest  that  conciliated  all  that  it 
subdued,  and  improved  ail  that  it  conciliated.  The 
triumphs  of  wit  should  rather  be  compared  to  the 
inroads  of  the  Parthians,  splendid,  but  transient ;  a 
victory  succeeded  by  surprise,  and  indebted  more 
to  the  sharpness  of  the  arrow,  than  the  strength  of 
the  arm,  and  to  the  rapidity  of  an  evolution,  rather 
than  the  solidity  of  a  phalanx.  Wit,  however,  is 
one  of  the  few  things  which  has  been  rewarded 
more  often  than  it  has  been  defined.  A  certain 
bishop  said  to  his  chaplain  :  What  is  wit  ?  The 
chaplain  replied.  The  rectory  of  B  .  .  .  .is  vacant, 
give  it  to  me,  and  that  will  be  wit.  Prove  it,  said  his 
liOrdship,  and  you  shall  have  it :  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  well  applied,  rejoined  the  chaplain.  The  din- 
ner daily  prepared  for  the  Royal  chaplains  at  St 
lameV,  was  reprieved  for  a  time  from  suspension^ 
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siatesmen,  amid  the  din  of  arms,  and  the  hurry  of 
buaineas,  are  too  often  necessitated  to  invert  the 
natural  order  of  things ;  to  fight  before  they-  delib- 
erate, and  decide  before  -they  consult.  A  states- 
man may  regidate  himself  by  eyents,  but  it  ia  sel- 
dom that  h^  can  cause  events  to  regulate  them- 
selves by  him.  It  often  happens  too,  both  in  courts 
and  in  cabinets,  that  there  are  two  thinga  going  on 
together,  a  main  plot  and  an  under  plot ;  and  he 
that  understands  only  one  of  them,  will,  in  all  prob- 
ability,-be  the  dupe  of  both.  A  mistress  may  rule 
a  monarch^  but  some  obscure  favourite  may  rule 
the  mistress.  Doctor  Busby  was  asked  how  he 
contrived  to  keep  all  his  preferments,  and  the  head 
mastership  of  Westminster  School,  through  the  euc- 
cessive,  but  turbidcnt  reigns  of  Charles,,  the  First, 
Oliver  Cromwell,  Charles  the  Second,  and  Japoes; 
he  replied, '  The  fathers  govern  the  nation ;  the 
mothers  govern  the  fathers  ;  the  boys  govern  the 
mothers ;  ofid  I  govern  the  hoysJ 

Fortune  has  been  considered  the  guardian  divin- 
ity of  fools ;  and,  on  this  score,  she  has  been 
accused  of  blindness  ;  but  it  should  rather  be  ad- 
duced as  a  proof  of  her  sagacity,  when  she  helps 
those  who  certainly  cannot  help  themselves. 

Literary  prizes,  and  academical  honours,  are  lau- 
dable objects  of  any  young  man's  ambition ;  they 
are  the  proofs  of  present  merit,  and  the  pledges  of 
future  utility.  But,  when  hopes  excited  within  the 
cloister,  are  not  realized  beyond  it ;  when  academ- 
ical rewards,  produce  not  public  advantage^  the 
general  voice  will  not  squander  away  upon  the  blos- 
som, that  praise  and  gratitude,  which  it  reserves 
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only  for  the  fruit.  Let- those,  therefore,  who  have 
been  successful  in  their  academic  career,  bo  careful 
to  maintain  their  speed, '  servetur  ad  imum^^*  other- 
vise  these  petty  kings  within  the  nedils  of  their 
colleges,  will  find  themselves  dethroned  monarchs 
when  they  mix  with  the  world ;  a  world  through 
which,  like  Theodore,f  they  will  be  doomed  to  wan- 
der out  of  humour  with  themselves,  and  useless  to 
society ;  exasperated  at  all  who  do  not  recognise 
their  former  royalty,  and  commiserate  their  present 
degradation.  The  Senior  Wrangler,  of  a  certain 
year,  piping  hot  from  the  Senate  House  at  Cam- 
bridge, went  to  the  play  at  Drury-Lane.  It  so  hap- 
pened, that  a  certain  great  personage  entered  at  the 
same  momoat,  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  but 
unobserved  by  the  mathematician.  The  whole 
house  testified  their  respect,  by  a  general  rising 
and  clipping  of  hands.  Our  astonished  academic 
instantly  exclaimed,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of 
his  London  friends,  *  Well,  well,  this  is  more  than 
I  expected ;  how  is  it  possible  that  these  good 
people  should  so  soon  have  discovered  thai  I  am 
the  Setmr  Wr4mgler.^  _ 


I  m  <■■>■ 


Men  spend  their  lives  in  anticipations,  in  deter* 
mining  to  be  vastly  happy  at  some  period  or  other, 
when  they  hone  timi.  But  the  present  time  has  one 
advantage  over  every  other— ^it  is  our  own.  Past 
opportunities  are  gone,  future  are  not  come.  We 
oaay  lay  in  a  stock  of  pleasures,  as  we  would  lay 
in  a  stock  of  wine  ;  but  if  we  defer  tasting  them 
too  long,  we  shall  fin^  that  both  are  soured  by  age. 


*  Save  it  ^tiU  the  lasL-^VvB. 
t  King  of  Corsica. 
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Lot  our  happiness,  therefore,  he  a  modest  mansion, 
which  we  can  inhabit  while  wo  have  our  health  and 
vigour  to  enjoy  it ;  not  a  fabric,  so  vast  and  eAen- 
sivo  that  it  has  cost  us  the  best  part  of  our  lives 
to  build  it,  and  which  we  can  expect  to  occupy  only 
when  we  have  less  occasion  for  a  habitation  than 
a  tomb.  It  has  been  well  observed,  that  we  should 
treat  futurity  as  an  aged  friend  from  Whom  we 
oxpect  a  rich  legacy.  Ijot  us  do  nothing  to  forfeit 
his  esteem,  and  treat  him  with  respect,  not  with  ser- 
vility. But  let  \i8  not  bcj  too  prodigal  when  we  are 
young,  nor  too  parsimonious  when  we  ate  old, 
otherwise  we  shaQ  fall  into  the  common  error  of 
those^  who,  when  they  had  the  power  to  enjoy,  had 
not  the  prudence  to  acquire  ;  and  when  they  had 
the  prudence  to  acquire,  had  no  longer  the  power 
to  enjoy. 

There  are  some  who  write,  talk,  and  think,  so 
much  about  vice  and  virtue,  that  they  have  no  time 
to  practise,  either  the  one  or  the  other.*  They  die 
with  less  sin  to  answer  for  than  some  others, 
because  they  have  been  too  busy  in  disputing  abotcC 
the  origin  of  it,  to  commit  it ;  and  with  little  or  no 
religion  of  their  own,  from  their  constant  though 
unavailing  assiduities  to  settle  ,that  of  other  men. 
Charles  the  Fifth,  after  his  abdication,  amused  Wm- 
self  in  his  retirement  at  St.  Juste,  by  attempting  to 
make  a  number  of  watches  go  exactly  together. 
Being  constantly  foiled  in  this  attempt,  he  exclaimed, 
*  What  a  fool  have  I  been,  to  neglect  my  own  con- 

♦  The  great  Howard,  on  the  contrary,  was  so  fully  en- 
gaged in  works  of  active  benevolence,  that,  unlike  Baxter, 
whose  knees  were  callous  by jprayer,  he  left  himself  but 
little  time  to  pray.    Thousands  were  praying  for  hun. 


Lac  on.  ' Ji 

'te  Jhinkvlilca  oft  mattara  of  idigSMiy 
eren  mak^mfowwatcluNikeMtiiM 

T   ' 

* Bht  vetbm'poims  thigii  UiM  isia  MUsut 

^Ajiboit  o&senren  win  fim^  diiii  some  who  nffect 
•ttf  dialika  fifteiy,  mayyel  bo  ^litored  iiidk«cKll;^, 
.1^  ii'well  'toA8<mo(>mui^  9hd  lidienlo  of  their 
i^rib. '  DioffenoB  pfoifinsod  to  ^  no^flalteror ;  W 
'bs  cyioic  nUlej^  .1iniii«  in  othor  words,  idatteiy ;  it 
fed  me  ni&ig  ptssioii  of  diei' Athenian  mobi  who 
iraf^mare  jdoase^  toh^urtl^  aopeiioni  abased, 
jhsB^&omselTiMi  cdnunenidod. 


'  A  cOol  t)loodied  \$£oA  crafly  pioliticiaft,  when  he 
woiild  be  thoroughiy  revenged  on  Ms  enemy,  makes 
die  injuries  which  mtvebeen  inflicted,  not  on  iUmself, 
Imt  on  otherSy  the  pretext  of*  his  attack.  He  thus 
engages  the  world  as  a  partisan  in  his  quarrel,  and 
dignifies  his  private  hate,  by  giving  it. the  air  of 
disinterested  resentment.  liVnen  Augustus  wished 
to  put  in  force  the  Lex  lotsa  majestatisy  for  sup- 
pressing hbels  and  lampoons,  he  took  care  to  do  it, 
says  Aurelius,  not  in  his  own  name,  but  in  the  name 
of  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  people.  '  Nam  suo 
wmme  compescere  erat  invidiosumy  suh  Alieno 
faeUe^  et  utile.  Ergo  specie  legis '  tractabat  quasi 
ma^sias  populi  Romani  infamareiur.*f 

*d  thathe  hadgive7i4o  thesetrifl^ all  these  days  ofcrudif. 

fFbr  Uvms  invidiaUs  to  cheek  them  in  his  avm  nmte^  biu 
tofj^and  expedieTU.to  do  it  wider  another;  iherefore^  he  con' 
trwedthe  Um  in  such  form,  as  if  the  majesty  of  the  fiiman 
VevpU  weti  ineuUed, — Pos. 
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Pettifoggers  iu  Jaw,  and  empiiics  in  medicine, 
whether  their  patients  lose  or  save  their  property, 
or  their  lives,  take  care  to  be,  in  either  case^  equally 
remunerated ;  they  profit  by  both  horns  of  the 
dilemma,  and  press  defeat,  no  less  than  success, 
into  their  service.  They  hold  from  titne  immemo- 
rial, the  fee-simple  of  a  vast  estate,  subject  to  no 
alienation,  diminution,  revolution,  nor  tax  ;  tlie  folly 
and  ignorance  of  mankind.  Over  this  extensive 
domain,  they  have  lon'g"  had,  by  undisputed  usance,. 
the  sole  management  and  control,  Inasmuch  as  the 
real  owners  most  strenuously  and  sturdily  disclaim 
all  right,  title,,  and  proprietorship  therein. 

^Jo;.u:  ^Sciolists  have  discovered  a  short  path  to 
celebrity.  Having  heard  that  it  is  a  vastly  silly 
thing  to  believe  every  thing,  they  take  it  for  granted^ 
that  it  must  be  a  vastly  wise  thing  to  believe  nothing. 
They  therefore  set  up  for  freethinkers  ;  but  thei 
only  stock  in  trade  is,  that  they  are  free  from 
thinking.  It  is  not  safe  to  contemn  them,  nor  very 
easy  to  convince  them  ;  since  no  persons  make  so 
large  a  demand  against  the  reason  of  others,  as 
those  who  have  ncme  of  their  own ;  as  a  highway- 
man will  take  greater  liberties  with  our  purse,  than 
our  banker. 


The  pope  conducts  himself  towards  our  Heavenly 
master,  as  a  knavish  steward  does  to  aa  earthly  one. 
He  says  to  the  tenants,  you  may  continue  to  neglect 
my  master's  interests  as  much  as  you  please,  but 
keep  on  good  terms  with  me,  and  I  will  take  care 
that  you  shall  be  on  good  terms  with  my  master.* 

*  In  the  book  (^  Religious  Rate^,  ireglslered  in  the  court 
^iSance,  in  the  yeat  1699,  are  the  following  items :  Abso- 
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JoiQj^lMV.of  Sbiis  SoQci,  houd  of  the  petitkms  «|id 
:inni>iw»ini»<  sent  to  tke  tfaroiie  fiom  oar  tiRirtiif 
aiia  counties,  he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  ^Ah,  wht 
ammUJtkeir  kmgf  with  uhmndni  tkmimmA  cf 
imf  tn€fi9'.fmmd  urn  ihrat^  aid  m  jmrr  or  two  if 
KDatmUmmrsmamf  irumfl  aimM  socm  make  tkon 
prmd  idaaden  as  da^ut  as  they  arw  fc«M,  anil 
wufmif.ikM  ftH'mmarch  m  iks  umoerssJ  iBnt  it 
woidd-have  been  onlj  by  and  with  a  jj^rlUHiiiynt 
thstfaeoDoaldhaTenuaedaDysiqipilies;  andCharl^ 
the  IPmitf  w^tA  hare  taught  him  the  dangef  of 
atteniptiiig  to.  reign  without  one.  Eiiherhis  hon* 
dred  ttdiwand  m^  would  haye  smtimed  lor  waal 
of  pajy  at,  if  he  had  attempted  to  mjppoit  them  hgr 
aneonstitational  measures,  his  execnboners  nui||^ 
erMitoaDy  be  called  upon  to  perform  a  tragedy,  in 
which  iMei  adyentiiroas  monarch  himself  might 
have. been  mider  the  awkward  necessity  of  per- 
forming  the  principal  part. 


There  are  a  vast  number  of  easy,  pliable,  good- 
natm-ed  human  expletives  in  the  world,  whp  are  just 
what  thiat  world  chooses  to  make,  them ;  they  glitter 
without  pride,  and  are  affable  without  hiumlity ; 
they  sin  without  enjoyment,  and  pray  without  devo- 
tion; they  are  charitable,  not  to  benefit  the  poor, 
but  to  court  the  rich ;  profligate  without  passion, 
they  are  debauchees,  to  please  others  and  to  punisli 
themselves.— Thus,  a  youth  without  fire,  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  old  age  without  experience,  and  they 

lntion  for  apostacy,  80  livres ;  for  bigamy,  10,050 ;  ditto  for 
homicide,  95;  di^nsaticMi  for  a  great  irregularity,  80 
Urres :  dispoisatiaD  from  vows  of  chastity,  15. 
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continiietofloat  down  the  tide  of  time,  as  circiunstan- 
ces  or  chance  may  dictate,  divided  between  Gkid  and 
the  world,  and  serring  both,  but  rewarded  byneither. 

In  the  obscnrity  of  retirement,  amid  the  squalid 
poverty  and  revolting  privations  of  a  cottage,  it  has 
often  been  my  lot  to  witness  scenes  of  magnanimity 
and  self-denial,  as  much  beyond  the  belief,  as  the 
practice  of  the  great;  a  heroism  borrowing  no 
support,  either  from  the  gaze  of  the  many  or  the 
admiration  of  the  few,  yet  flourishing  amidst  ruins, 
and  on  the  conflnes  of  the  grave  ;  a  spectacle  as 
stupendous  in  the  moral  world,  as  the  Falls  of  Ni- 
agara, in  the  natural ;  and,  like  that  mighty  cata^ 
ract,  doomed  to  display  its  grandeur,  only  where 
there  are  no  eyes  to  appreciate  its  magnificence, 

Lady  Mary  Wortly  Montague  observed,  that  in 
the  whole  course  of  her  long  and  extensive  travels, 
she  had  found  but  two  sorts  of  people,  men  and 
women.  This  simple  remark  was  founded  on  no 
small  knowledge  of  human  nature  ;  but,  we  might 
add,  that  even  this  distinction,  narrow  as  it  is,  is 
now  gradually  disappearing;  for  some  of  our  beaux, 
are  imitating  the  women,  in  every  thing  that  is  little, 
and  some  of  our  women  are  imitating  the  men,  in 
every  thing  that  is  great. 

Miss  Edgeworth  and  Madame  de  Stael,  have 
proved  that  there  is  no  sex  in  style ;  and  Madame 
La  Roche  Jacqueline,  and  the  Dutchess  d'An- 
gouleme,  have  proved  that  there  is  no  sex  in  courage. 
Barbarous  or  refined,  in  rags  or  in  rufiles,  at  St. 
Giles's  or  St.  James's,  covered  with  the  skins  of 
quadrupeds,  or  the  costly  entrails  of  an  insect,  we 
are  in  essentials  the  same.    We  pursue  the  same 
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gO(9d,  and  fly  the  erame  evils ;  we  loathe  and  love, 
and  liope  and  fear,  from  caUses  that  differ  little  in 
themselves,  but  only  in  their  circumstances  and 
modifications.  Hence,  it  happpens,  that  the  irony 
of  Lucian,  the  discriminations  of  Theophrastus, 
the  strength  of  Juvenal,  and  the  wit  of  Horace,  are 
felt  and  relished  alike  by  those  who  have  inhaled 
the  clear  air  of  the  Partheon,  the  skies  of  Italy,  or 
the  fogs  of  London ;  and  have  been  alike  admired 
on  the  banks  of  the  Melissus,  the  Tiber,  or  the 
Thanies.  A  Scotch  highlander  was  taken  prisoner 
by  a  tribe' of  Indians,  lus  life  was  about  to  be  sacri- 
ficed, when  the  chief  adopted  him'  as  his  son.  They 
carried  him  into  the  interior  ;  he  learned  their  lan- 
guage, assumed  their  habits,  and  became  skil^l  in 
the  use  of  their  arms.  Aitet  a  season,  the  same 
tribe  began  their  route  to  join  the  French  army, 
at  that  time  opposed  to  the  English.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  pass  near  to  the  English  lines  during  the 
night.  Very  early  in  the  morning,  and  it  was 
spring,  the  old  chief  roused  the  young  highlander 
from  bis  repose  :  he  took  him  to  an  eminence  and 
pointed  out  to  him  the  tents  of  his  countrymen. 
The  old  m^  appeared  to  be  dreadfully  agitated, 
and  there  was  a  keen  restlessness  in  his  eye. 
After  a  pause  :  *  I  lost,'  said  he,  *  my  only  son,  in 
the  battle  with  your  nation  ;  are  you  the  only  son 
of  your  father  ?  and  do  you  think  that  your  father 
is  yet  alive  V  The  young  man  replied,  *  I  am  the 
only  son  of  my  father,  and  hope  that  my  father  is 
yet  alive  V  They  stood  close  to  a  beautiful  mag- 
nolia, in  full  blossom.  The  prospect  was  grand 
and  enchanting,  and  all  its  charms  were  crowned 
b}'  the  sun,  which  had  fully  emerged  from  the  ho- 
rizon.    The  old  chief,  looking  steadfastly  at  his 
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compaiiion,  exclaimed,  '  Let  thy  heait  lejoice  at 
the  beauty  of  the  scene  !  tomeitis  a  dejirt ;  but 
you  are  free  ;  return  to  your  coiintr3naien9  reTiait 
your  father,  that  he  may  again  rejoice  when  he 
sees  the  smi  rise  in  the  morning,  and  the  trees 
blossom  in  the  spring !' 

False  reasoners  are  often  best  confuted  by  giving 
them  the  fiill  swing  of  their  own  absurdities.  Some 
arguments  may  be  compared  to  wheels,  where  half 
a  turn  will  put  every  thing  upside  down  that  is 
attached  to  their  peripheries  ;  but  if  we  complete 
the  circle,  all  things  will  be  just  where  we  foimd 
them.  Hence,  it  is  common  to  say,  that  arguments 
that  prove  too  much,  prove  nothing.  I  once  heard 
a  gentleman  afiirm,  that  all  mankind  were  governed 
by  a  strong  and  overruling  influence,  which  deter- 
mined all  their  actions,  and  over  which  they  had 
no  control ;  and  the  inference  deducible  from  such 
a  position  was,  that  there  was  no  distinction  be- 
tween virtue  or  vice.  Now,  let  us  give  this  mode 
of  reasoning  full  play.  A  murderer  is  brought  be- 
fore a  judge,  and  sets  up  this  strong  and  overruling 
propensity  as  a  justification  of  his  crime.  Now, 
the  judge,  even  If  he  admitted  the  plea,  must,  on 
the  criminal's  own  showing,  condemn  him  to  death. 
He  would  thus  address  the  prisoner  :  You  had  a 
strong  propensity  to  commit  a  murder,  and  this, 

ou  say,  must  do  away  the  guilt  of  your  crime ; 

ut  /  have  a  strong  propensity  to  hang  you  for  it, 
and  this,  7  say,  must  also  do  away  the  guilt  of  your 
punishment. 


t 


Men  of  great  and  shining  qualities  do  not  always 
succeed  in  life,  but  the  fault  lies  more  often  in  ttiem- 
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selves  thiin  in  others.    Doctor  Johnson  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  an  improducihJe  man,  by  a  cour- 
tier ;  and  Dr.  Watson  was  termed  an  impracticable 
man,  by  a  king.     A  i^p  may  be  well  equipped, 
both  as  to  sails  and  as  to  guns,  but  tt  she  be  des- 
titute of  ballast,  and  of  rudder,  she  can  neither  fight 
with  effect,  nor  fly  with  adroitness ;  and  she  must 
strike,  to  a  vessel  less  strong,  but  more  manage- 
able :  and  so  it  is  with  men ;  they  may  have  the 
gifts  both  of  talent  and  of  wit,  but  unless  they 
have  also  prudence  and  judgment  to  dictate  the 
when,  the  where,  and  the  how,  those  gifts  are  to 
be  exerted,  the  possessors  of  them  will  be  doomed 
to  conquer  only  where  nothing  is  to  be  gained,  but 
to  be  defeated  where  every  thing  is  to  be  lost ; 
they  will  be  outdone  by  many  men  of  less  brilliant, 
but  mpre   convertible   qualifications,   and  whose 
strength  in  one  point,  is  not  counterbalanced  by 
any  disproportion  in  another.     Disappointed  men, 
who  think  they  have  talents,  and  who  hint  that 
their  talents   have  not   been  properly  rewarded, 
usually  finish  their  career  by  writing  their  own  his- 
tory ,•  but  in  detailing  their  misfortunes,  they  only 
let  us  into  the  secret  of  their  mistakes;  and,  in 
accusing  their  patrons  of  blindness,  make  it  appear 
that  they  ought  rather  to  have  accused  them  of 
sagacity  ;  since  it  would  seem  that  they  saw  too 
much,  rather  than  too  little ;  namely,  that  second- 
rate  performances  were  too  often  made  the  founda- 
tion of  first-rate  pretensions.     Disappointed  men, 
in  attempting  to  make  us  weep  at  the  injustice  of 
one  patron,  or  the  ingratitude  of  another,  only  make 
us  smile  at  their  own  denial  of  self-importance 
which  they  have,  and  at  their  assumption  of  a  phi- 
losophic indifiference  which  they  have  not. 
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Love  may  exist  without  jealousy,  although  this 
is  rare ;  but  jealousy  may  exist  without  love,  and 
this  is  common :  for  jealousy  can  feed  on  that  which 
is  bitter,  no  less  than  on  that  which  is  sweet,  and 
is  sustained  by  pride,  as  often  as  by  affection. 


There  are  three  modes  of  bearing  the  ills  of  life ; 
by  indifference,  which  is  the  most  common ;  by 
philosophy,  which  is  the  most  ostentatious ;  andhy 
religion,  which  is  the  most  effectual.  It  has  been 
acutely  said,  that  ^philosophy  readily  triumphs  oper 
past  or  future  evils,  hut  that  present  emls  triumph 
over  philosophy*  Philosophy  is  a  goddess,  whose 
head  indeed  is  in  heaven,  but  whose  feet  are  upon 
earth :  she  attempts  more  than  she  accomplishes, 
imd  promises  more  than  she  performs ;  she  can 
teach  us  to  hear  of  the  calamities  of  others  with 
magnanimity ;  but  it  is  religion  only  that  can  teach 
us  to  bear  our  own  with  resignation. 


There  are  some  frauds  so  well  conducted,  that  it 
wojold  be  stupidity  not  to  be  deceived  by  them.  A 
wise  man,  therefore,  may  be  duped  as  well  as  a  fool ; 
but  the  fool  publishes  the  triumph  of  his  deceiver ; 
the  wise  man  is  silent,  and  denies  that  triumph  to 
an  enemy  which  he  would  hardly  concede  to  a 
friend ;  a  triumph  that  proclaims  his  own  defeat. 


The  true  motives  of  our  actions,  like  the  real 
pipes  of  an  organ,  are  usually  concealed.  But  the 
gilded  and  the  hoUow  pretext,  is  pompously  placed 
in  the  front  of  show. 
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An  act,  by  which  we  make  one  friend,  &nd  one 
enemy,  is  a  losing  game;  because  revenge  is  a 
much  stronger  principle  than  gratitude. 

Our  minds  are  as  different  as  our  faces  ^  we  are 
all  travelling  to  one  destination — ^happiness ;  but 
none  are  going  by  the  same  road. 

A  king  of  England  has  an  interest  in  preserving 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  because  it  is  his  interest 
to  know  the  true  state  of  the  nation,  which  the 
courtiers  would  fain  conceal,  but  of  which  n  fjoc 
press  alone  can  inform  him. 


Bigotry  murdei^s  religion,  to  frighten  fools  with 
her  ghost. 

The  wisest  man  may  be  wiser  to-day,  than  he 
was  yesterday,  and  to-morrow,  than  he  is  to-day. 
Total  freedom  from  change,  would  imply  total  free- 
dom from  error;  but  this  is  the  prerogative  of 
Omniscience  alone.  The  world,  however,  is  very 
ceDSonoua,and  will  hardly  give  a  man  credit  for  sim- 
plicity and  singleness  of  heart,  who  is  not  only  in  the 
nabit  of  changing  his  opinions,  but  also  of  bettering 
his  fortunes  by  every  change.  Butler,  in  his  best 
manner,  has  ridiculed  this  tergiversation,  by  asking : 

'  What  makes  all  doctrines  plain  and  clear  1 
About  two  hundred  pounds  a-year. 
And  what  was  proved  quite  plain  before, 
Proved  false  again  1—Two  hundred  more.' 

When,  indeed,  we  dismiss  our  old  opinio ms  and 
embrace  new  ones,  at  the  exfense  of  worldiy  profit 
and  advantage,  there  may  be  acme  who  wdi  doubt 
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of  our  discernment,  but  there  will  be  noneirho 
will  impeach  our  sincerity.  He  that  adopts  new 
opinions  at  the  expense  of  every  worldly  comfort, 
gives  proof  of  an  integrity,  differing  only  in  de- 
gree, from  that  of  him,  who  clings  to  old  ones  at 
the  hazard  of  every  danger.  This  latter  effort  of 
mtegrity  has  been  described  by  Butler,  In  a  manner 
which  proves  that  sublimity  and  wit  are  not  inva- 
riably disconnected : — 

*  For  loyalty  is  still  the  same, 
Whether  it  win  or  lose  the  game ; 
True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun. 
Although  it  be  not  shined  upon.' 

Therefore,  when  men  of  admitted  talent,  and  of 
high  consideration,  come  over  to  truth,  it  is  always 
better,  both  for  their  own  and  future  times,  that 
they  should  come  over  unto  her, /or  herself  alone; 
that  they  should  embrace  her  as  a  naked  and  un- 
portioned  virgin,  an  *  Indotata  Virgo,*  vaosi  adorned, 
when  deprived  of  all  extrinsic  adornment,  and  most 
beautiful,  when  she  has  nothing  but  herself  to  be- 
stow. But,  in  the  civil,  no  less  than  in  the  eccle- 
siastical horizon,  there  will  ever  be  some  wandering 
stars,  whose  phases  we  may  predict,  and  whose 
aspects  we  may  calculate,  because  we  know  the 
two  forces  that  xegulate  their  motions  ;  they  are, 
the  love  of  profit,  and  the  love  of  praise  ;  but,  as 
these  two  powers  happen  to  be  equal  and  contrary, 
the  career  of  all  bodies,  under  their  joint  influence, 
must  be  that  of  a  diagonal  between  the  two.  A 
certain  non-conformist  having  accepted  of  a  rich 
benefice,  wished  to  justify  himself  to  his  friend ; 
he  invited  him  to  dinner  on  a  certain  day,  and  ad- 

*  A  dowerless  maiden.'^Wvm, 
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dad,  .duilie  would  4mii  show  bjia  eight  saXia&ctory 
WMM  for  Mb  tergxrennitioiu  His  Meiad  cione, 
tadoiilik  T^OBilig.to  sit  down  until  balud  pio 
dQC€4  his  ei^  resso&s,  our  luMt  pointed  to  the 
dinner  ttdde,  whi^  was  gandshed  br  a  wife  and 
serea  chi]dzen»    Anoth«ry.on  ^  similar  occasion, 

sitampted  Id  ezcu]|»te  hinuMlf  liy  sayinfl^ 
MoeJ    Dr.  JbhnsiHi  would  have  repliel,  *  I  gu  no 
e&«oly40  niecessUy  fw^  ihat^    Boi  if  we  admit  this 
necassiQr,  it  might  be  answered  by  another, — that 
w$.nmsi  olso  disu 

Wehate  some  persons  because  we  do  not  know 
them ;  and  we  .mil  not  know  thmn,  because  we 
.hate  diam.  The  friendships  Aat^/pucceed  to  such 
aversion?  are  usuallj  firm,  for  those  quaUUes  must 
W  itexling,  ihat  could  not  only  gain  our  hearts, 
boat  cmiquer  our  funejudices.  But  the  misforlune  is, 
that  we  carry  these  prejudices  into  things  far  more 
serious  than  our  friendships.  Thus,  there  are 
tnahSf  which  some  men  despise,  because  they  have 
not  examined,  and  which  they  will  not  examine, 
because  they  despise.  There  is  one  single  instance 
on  record,  where  this  kind  of  prejudice  was  over* 
come  by  a  miracle ;— 4}ut  the  age  of  miraclea  is 
past,  while  that  of  prejudice  remains. 

The  awkwardness  and  embarrassment  which  all 
feel  on  beginning  to  write,  when  they  themselves 
are  the  theme,  ought  to  serve  as  a  hint  to  authors, 
that  self  is  a  subject  they  ought  very  rarely  to 
descant  upon.  It  is  extremely  easy  to  be  as  ego- 
tistical' as  Montaigne,  and  as  conceited  as  Kous- 
seau ;  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  be  as  enter- 
taining as  the  one,  or  as  eloquent  as  the  other. 
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Men  whose  reputation  stands  deservedly  nigh  as 
writers,  have  often  miserably  failed  as  speakers : 
their  pens  seem  to  have  been  enriched  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  tongues.  Addison  and  Gibbon  at- 
tempted oratory  in  the  senate,  only  to  foil.  *  The 
good  speakers*  says  Gibbon,  ^filled  me ioith  despair, 
the  bad  ones  with  apprehension.^  And  in  more  mo- 
dem times,  the  powerful  depicter  of  Harold,  and 
the  elegant  biographer  of  Leo,  have  both  failed  in 
oratory ;  the  capital  of  the  former  is  so  great  in 
many  things,  that  ho  can  afford  to  fail  in  one.  Bat 
to  return,  many  reasons  might  be  offered  to  recon- 
cile that  contradiction  which  my  subject  seems  to 
involve.  In  the  first  place,  those  talents  that  con- 
stitute a  fine  writer,  are  more  distinct  from  those 
that  constitute  an  orator,  than  might  be  at  first 
supposed :  I  admit  that  they  may  be  sometimes 
accidentally,  but  never  necessanly  combined.^ — 
That  the  qualifications  for  writing  and  those '  for 
eloquence,  are  in  many  points  distinct,  would  ap- 
pear from  the  converse  of  the  proposition,  for  there 
nave  been  many  fine  speakers,  who  have  proved 
themselves  bad  writers.  There  is  good  ground  fbx 
believing  that  Mr.  Pitt  would  not  have  shone  as  an 
author ;  and  the  attempt  of  Mr.  Fox  in  that  arena^ 
has  added  nothing  to  his  celebrity.  Abstraction 
of  thought,  seclusion  from  popular  tumult,  occa- 
sional retirement  to  the  study,  a  diffidence  in  our 
own  opinions,  a  deference  to  those  of  other  men,  a 
sensibility  that  feels  every  thing,  a  humility  that 
arrogates  nothing,  are  necessary  qualifications  for 
a  writer  ;  but  their  very  opposites  would  perhaps 
be  preferred  by  an  orator.  Ho  that  has  spent  much 
of  his  time  in  a  study,  will  seldom  be  collected 
enough  to  think  in  a  crowd,  or  confident  enough  fo 
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tilk  In  OM.  We  nwf-alHf^idd,  that  nittaket  of 
the  pea  in  the  stadjr,  may  hr  committed  withom 
pnblieity,  «iid  rectmed  without  ^mniliation.  But 
mietekes  of  the  tongue,  ccHnmitted  in  the  senate, 
never  escape  with  impunity.  '  FvgU  vrrwoeainU 
urhmi/*  Eloquencoi  to  produce  her  full  effect, 
dirald  start  frcMn  the  head  of  the  orator,  as  Pallas 
frmn4fae  hzain  of  Jove,  con^letehr  armed  and 
equipped.  Diffidence,  therefore,  wnich  is  so  able 
a  mentor  to  the  writer,  would  prore  a  dangerous 
eouoBeHor  for  the  orator.  As  writers,  the  most 
fimiA  may  boggle,  twenty  times  in  a  day  with  their 
pen,  and  it  is  iheir  own  fault  if  it  be  known  even  to 
their  valet ;  but,  as  orators,lf  they  ^lumce  to  boggle 
once  with  their  tongue,  the  iTi  fifi||||fi  in  as  puUic 
as  the  delimpiency ;  the  pdnisbvfent  is  irremis- 
fliUe,  wfki  immediately  follows  the  offence.  It  is 
the  knowledge  and  the  fear  of  this,  that  destroys 
their  eloquence  as  orators,  who  have  sensibility 
and  taste  for  writing,  but  neither  collectedness  nor 
confidence  for  speaking ;  for  fear  not  only  magni- 
fies difficulties,  but  diminishes  our  power  to  over- 
come them,  and  thus  doubly  debilitates  her  victims. 
But  another  cause  of  their  deficiency  as  orators, 
who  have  shone  as  writers,  is  this,  *  mole  ruunt 
sua  ;'  they  know  they  have  a  character  to  support 
by  their  tongue,  which  they  have  previously  gained 
by  their  pen.  They  rise,  determined  to  attempt 
more  than  other  men,  and  for  that  very  reason  they 
effect  less,  and  doubly  disappoint  their  hearers. 
They  miss  of  that  which  is  clear,  obvious,  and  ap- 
propriate, in  a  laboured  search  after  that  which  is 
far-fetched,  recondite,  and  refined ;  like  him  that 

*  1%^  word  vUeYtd  is  irrmjocabU, — ^Pos. 
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would  lain  give  us  Mter .bread  ihan  can  be  made 
of  wheau    Afi'ectaikm  is  the  cause  of  this  error, 
disgust  its  consecjuence,  and  disgrace  its  punish 
uient: 


Sensibility  would  be  a  good  portress,  if  she  had 
but  one  hand  ;  with  her  right  she  opens  the  door 
to  pleasure^  but  with  her  left  to  pain. 

It  would  be  most  lamentable  if  the  good  things 
of  this  world  were  rendered  either  more  valuable, 
or  more  lastmg ;  for,  despicable  as  they  already 
are,  too  many  are  found  eager  to  purchase  tliem, 

eve.  ;r.  !  ..   .)iice  of  their  souls!* 


Hope  is  a  prodigal  young  heir,  and  Experience 
is  his  banker ;  but  his  drafts  are  seldom  honoured, 
since  there  is  often  a  heavy  balance  against  him, 
because  he  draws  largely  on  a  small  capital,  is  not 
yet  in  possession,  and  if  he  were,  would  die. 

We  might  perhaps  with  truth  affirm,  diat  all 
nations  ^/>,  at  all  times,  enjoy  exactly  as  much 
liberty  as  they  deserve,  and  no  more.     But  it  is 

*  That  the  wicked  prosper  in  the  world,  that  they  come 
into  no  misfortune  1  ike  other  folks,  neither  are  they  plagned 
like  other  men,  is  a  doctrine  that  divines  should  not  broach 
too  frequently  in  the  present  day.  For  there  are  some  so 
completely  aosorbed  m  present  things,  that  they  would  sub- 
scribe to  that  blind  and  blasphemous  wish  of  the  marshal 
and  duke  of  B iron,  who,  on  hearing  an  ecclesiastic  observe, 
that  those  whom  God  had  forsaken  and  deserted  as  incor- 
rigible, were  permitted  their  full  swing  of  worldly  pleasures, 
the  gratification  of  all  their  passions,  and  a  long  life  or 
sensuality,  affluence,  and  indulgence,  immediately  replied, 
That  he  should  be  most  happy  to  be  so  forsaken/ 


IT 
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this  ob8erfititt«Ui«||  «|hr  to  thote 
that  an  BtMjM|(l^         id  mimiCttii  their 


evident 

nations  _ 

independence ;  becanfe  •  coanlrir  wxy  be  oveir-' 
whelmed  by  a  powerfnl  neigfaboory  as  Gfeece  by 
Turkey,  Italy  by  France ;  or  a  state  may  be  mado 
the  Tictim  of  a  cond>inatioa  of  other  states,  as* 
Poland,  or  Saxony,  or  Genoa ;  and  it  is  not  meant 
to  affirm  that  ^dl  of  these  enjoy  as  mmch  liberty  as 
they  dcsenre ;  for  nations,  as  well  as  individnals, 
are  not  exempted  from  some  evils,  for  the  eaus9s  of 
which  they  cannot  justly  acc^ose  themselves.    But 
if  we  return  to  onr  first  position,  we  mif^t  perhaps 
with  truth  il^ffirm,  tiiat  France,  ia  the  commence- 
ment of  ^er  revolution,  was  too  mad,  that  dnrins 
•  tiie  reign  of  terror  she  was  too  cowardly,  and 
under  the  despotism  of  Napoleon,  too  ambitioixs, 
to  be  Worthy  of  so  great  a  blessing  as  liberty.  She 
is  now  gradually  becoming  more  rational,  and,  in 
the  same  proportion,  more  free.    Of  some  of  the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  we  might  observe,  that 
Portugal -and  Spain  are  too  ignorant  and  bigoted 
for  freedom,  ^populus  vult  decipi;^*  tiiat  Russia  is 
too  barbarous  ;  and  Turkey,  in  aU  points,  too  de- 
based, and  too  brutalized,  to  deserve  to  be  free  ; 
for  as  the  physically  blind  can  have  no  light,  so  the 
intellectually  blind  can  have  no  liberty ;  Germany, 
inasmuch  as  she  seems  to  merit  freedom  tiie  mos^ 
wiU  probably  first  attain  it ;  but  not  hy  assassino' 
lion ;  for  power  uses  the  dungeon,  when  despair 
uses  the  dagger.     In  England,  we  enjoy  quite  as 
much  liberty  as  we  are  worthy  or  capable  of,  if  we 
consider  the  strong  and  deep  ramifications  of  that 
corruption  thai  pervades  us.    It  is  a  corruption  not 

*  TTU  people  are  vfiUingtabe  deeeivedt^^VvB, 
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zesthGted  to  tbe  lefumtattre^  but  commencicir 
wita  ;he  coBsmoeBK ;  and  ii  i;ke  people  ire  aold  by 
ochezs,  it  is  becanse  thej  hare  ont  sold  themselTcs. 
If  mercy  is  donUr  blessed.  cOTnipd<m  is  doubly 
cursed ;  cozsed  be  is  then,  both  ** »  kim  that  gircs^ 
mui  in  kim  that  takeSj  for  no  man  fails  without  a 
stmnbling-block.  nor  yields  wiihout  a  tempter.     In 
confinnation  of  what  has  been  advanced  above,  we 
mi^fat  also  add.  that  all  Kational  benefits,  of  which 
liberty  is  the  greatest,  form  as  complete  and  visible 
a  part  of  God's  moral  administratioa  already  begim, 
as  those  blessings  that  are  particular  and  individu- 
al ;  we  might  even  say.  that  the  forn^crj  arc  more 
promptly  and  ponctnally  bestowed  than  the  latter; 
because  nations,  in  their  national  capacity,  can  exist 
only  on  earth;  and,  therefore,  it  is  on  earth  alone, 
that  as  nations,  they  can  be  pumshed  or  rewarded ; 
but  individuals  will  exist  in  another  state,  and  in 
that  they  will  meet  a  full  and  final  retribution.  It  is 
a  moral  obligation,  therefore,  on  nations,  to  defend 
their  freedom,  and  by  defending,  to  deserve  it. 
Noble  minds,  when  struggling  for  their  liberties, 
often  save  themselves  by  their  firmness,  and  always 
inspire  others  by  their  example.     Therefore,  the 
reign  of  terror  to  which  France  submitted,  has  been 
more  justly  termed  '  the  reign  of  coicardice,*     Ono 
knows  not  which  most  to  execrate  ;  the  nation  that 
could  submit  to  sufier  such  atrocities,  or  that  low 
and  bloodthirsty  demagogue  that  could  inflict  them. 
France,  in  succumbing  to  such  a  wretch  as  Robes- 
pierre, exhibited  not  her  patience,  but  her  pusil- 
lanimity.    I  have  read  of  a  king  of  Spain,  who 
having  inadvertently  expressed  some  compassion 
for  one  of  the  victims  at  an  auto  defcy  was  con- 
demned to  lose  one  quart  of  his  blood,  which  the 
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InquitttDr-generat  insisted  should  be  piMidy  bunt 
by  the  hsAds  of  the  conuiMm  hsagman,  i&tlie  gieat 
squaze  of  Madrid.  Here  again,  we  know  not 
which  most  to  despise,  the  monarch  that  eoold  sub- 
mit to  such  a  sentence,  or  the  jnond  jnriest  that 
oonld  {Mnonoonce  ii ;  and  the  most  galling  of  all  fet- 
ters, litose  riveted  Irf  soperstition,  well  befitted  thai 
people,  dial  could  tamely  behold  such  an  inscdt 
offered  to  their  king.  TMs  then  seems  to  be  the 
npahot  of  what  has  been  advanced,  thai  hberiy  is 
tM  h^kesi  blessing  that  a  nation  eon  enfag  ;  ikai 
it  must  he  first  deserved  htfore  iteanbe  enjoyed^  and 
thai  it  is  ^  truest  interest  cf  the  prince,  no  less 
ikon  of  ike.feeple,  to  enplojf  isdl  just  and  honest 
mfionsg  that  tl  moj^  he  hoth  deserved  and  enfoyed. 
But  as  civil  liberty  is  die  greatest  blessing,  so  civil 
discord  is  the  greatest  curse,  that  can  befall-  a 
natiofi;  and  a  people  should  be  as  cautious  cf 
straining  their  privilege,  as  a  prince  his  prerogative ; 
for  the  true  friend  of  both,  knows  that  ettkeTf  if 
they  submit  to  encroachments  to-day,  are  only  pre- 
paring for  themselves  greater  evils  for  to-morrow — 
humiliation  or  resistance.  But  as  corruption  can- 
not thrive  where  none  will  submit  to  be  corrupted, 
so  also  oppression  cannot  prosper,  where  none  will 
submit  to  be  enslaved.  Rome  had  ceased  to  be 
tenanted  by  Romans,  or  Nero  would  not  have  dared 
to  amose  himself  with  his  fiddle,  nor  Caligula  with 
his  horse. 


There  are  many  bodLS,  written  by  many  men, 
&om  which  two  truths  only  are  discoverable  by 
the  readers ;  namely,  that  the  writers  thereof 
wanted  two  things — principle  and  preferment. 
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Pride,  like  the  magnet,  constantly  points  to  one 
object,  self ;  but  unlike  the  magnet,  it  has  no  at^ 
tractive  pole,  but  at  all  points  repels. 

Men  are  bom  with  tvx)  eyes,  but  with  one  tongue, 
in  order  that  they  should  see  twice  as  much  as 
they  say ;  but,  from  their  conduct  one  would  sup- 
pose that  they  were  bom  with  two  tongues,  and 
one  eye ;  for  those  talk  the  most,  who  have  Qh> 
served  the  least,  and  obtrude  their  remarks  upon 
evwy  thing,  who  have  seen  into  nothing. 

Reform  is  a  good,  replete  with  paradox ;  it  is  a 
cathartic  which  our  political  quacks,  like  our  med 
ical,  recommend  to  others,  but  will  not  take  them- 
selves  ;  it  is  admired  by  all  who  cannot  effect  it, 
and  abused  by  all  who  can  ;  it  is  thought  pregnant 
with  danger,  for  all  time  that  is  present,  but  would 
have  been  extremely  profitable  for  that  which  is 
past,  and  will  be  highly  salutary  for  that  which  is 
to  come  ;  therefore  it  has  been  thought  expedient 
for  all  administrations  which  Iiave  been,  or  that  wiU 
be,  but  by  any  particular  one  which  is,  it  is  con- 
sidered^  Uke  Scotch  grapes,  to  be  very  seldom  ripe, 
and  by  the  time  it  is  so,  to  be  quite  out  ofseffson. 


As  m  literature  we  shall  find  some  things  thai 
are  true,  and  some  that  are  new,  but  very  few 
things  that  are  both  tme  and  new  ;  so  also  in  life, 
we  shall  find  some  men  that  are  great,  and  some 
that  are  good,  but  very  few  men  that  are  both  grea^ 
and  good ;  '  Hoc  opus,  hie  hhoT  estJ^ 

•  T%is  is  the  labour,  this  the  toU.^'Bjj^ 
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It »  nm  M  diffieok  a  ta«k  to  plant  iiew  tnths,  M 
to  rool  <Hrt  old  erron ;  lot  there  k  this  paradox  in 
teen,  the^  nm  after  thalwliich  is  new,  but  are  pie* 
judiced  m  favour  of  that  which  is  old«.  Hono 
Tooke*  obtained  a  double  triumiAi  over  the  Jffermeg 
ijt  Mr.  Hands,  for  he  not  only  eztiipated  old  0x1019, 
but  planted  new  tenths  in  their  place.  He  came  to 
the  *  Terra  Incognita^  as  the  setder  to  an  miculti* 
Tated  tract.  He  found  the  soil  as  dark  with  erroTt 
and  as  stubborn  with  prejudice,  ai^iliat  of  die 
with  trees  and  with  roots ;  he  haA  to  dear, 
he  could  cultivate,  and  to  smoodi  before  he*"^ 

BOW. 


Theory  is  worth  but  little,  unless  it  can  ^«.^«»v»     .^^ 
its  own  phenomena,  and  it  must  effect  this  ivith-     'm^ 
out  contradicting  itself;  iherefoie,  the  facts  an      ^^ 
sometimes  assimilated  to  the  theory,  rathepr  thaa 
the  theory  to  the  facts.    Most  theorists  may  be 
compared  to  the  grandfather  of  the  great  Frede- 

*  This  gentleman's  political  principles  were  too  violent 
and  too  gloomy ;  bat  all  parties  will  give  their  suffrages 
to  the  brilliancy  of  his  talents,  and  his  grammatical  lalxmni 
cannot  be  appreciated  too  highly. '  An  English  Dictionarr 
from  such  nands  would  have  been  indeed  a  treasure.  I 
have  elsewhere  observed,  that  we  put  up  with  Johnson's 
Dictionary  for  want  of  a  better,  as  a  mal-govemment  is 
better  than  a  state  of  total  confusion.  Dr.  Jomison  reversed 
the  sneer  passed  upon  lexicographers,  for  he  is  more  often 
wrong  in  11  is  comprehensicm  of  one  word  than  of  two  pirt 
together.  But  when  we  c(»isider  that  the  *  Diversions  of 
Purley*  proceeded  from  the  same  pen  that  beat  Junius  at 
his  own  weapons,  we  then  ]mow  not  which  most  to  admire, 
the  author's  Knowledge  of  single  words,  or  of  words  pat 
together.  The  critics  could  not  quite  forget  his  politics  in 
their  appreciation  of  his  powers,  and  there  were  some  who 
would  have  broken  his  head,  ii  they  could  hava  dene  H 
without  exposing  his  brains. 
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ricl^  who  was  wo|it  t6  amuse  himself,  during  his 
fkUi  of  the  gout,  by  painting  likenesses  of  his  gren- 
adiers ,  if  the  picture  did  not  happen  to  resemble 
th©  gre^^adier,  he  settled  the  matter  by  painting 
the  grenadier  to  'ihe  picture.  To  change  the  illus- 
tration, we  might  say,  that  theories  may  be  admired 
for  the  ingenuity  that  has  been  displayed  in  build- 
%ng  them ;  but  they  are  better  for  a  lodging  than 
a  habitation,  because  the  scaffolding  is  often  stronger 
than  the  house,  and  the  prospects  continually  liable 
to  be  built  out  by  some  opposite  speculator ;  nei- 
ther are  these  structures  very  safe  in  stormy 
weather,  and  are  in  need  of  constant  repair,  which 
can  never  be  accomplished  without  much  trouble, 
and  always  at  a  great  expense  of  truth.  Of  modem 
theorists,  Gall  and  Spurzheim  are  too  ridiculous 
even  t.o  be  laughed  at;  wo  admire  Locke  and 
Hartley,  for  the  profundity  and  ingenuity  of  their 
illustrations ;  and  Lavater  for  his  plausibility ;  but 
none  of  them  for  their  solidity.  Locke,  however, 
was  an  exception  to  this  paradox  so  generally  to 
be  observed  in  theorists,  who,  like  Lord  Monboddo, 
are  the  most  credulous  of  men  with  respect  to 
what  confirms  theory,  but  perfect  infidels  as  to  any 
facts  that  oppose  it.  Mr.  Locke,  I  believe,  had  no 
opinions  which  he  would  not  most  readily  exchange 
for  truth.  A  traveller  showed  Lavater  two  por- 
traits ;  the  one  of  a  highwayman  who  had  been 
broken  upon  a  wheel,  the  other  was  the  portrait  of 
Kant  the  philosopher ;  he  was  desired  to  distin- 
guish between  them.  Lavater  took  up  the  portrait 
of  the  highmayman^  after  attentively  considering  it 
for  some  time,  *  Here,'  says  he,  *  we  have  the  true 
philosopher,  here  is  penetration  in  the  eye,  and 
reflection  in  the  forehead ;  here  is  cause,  and  there 
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is  cfTcct ,  here  is  combiaatioQ,  there  is'  distinction ;  . 
Bynthctic  lips  !  and  an  analytic  iaosef  Then  turning  v;/ 
to  the  portrait  of  the  philosop/ierj  he  exclaims,  *  The-  '"^  * 
calm  thinking  villain  is  so  well  expressed,  and  so 
strongly  marked  in  this  countetmnce,  that  it  needs 
no  comment.'  This  anecdote  Kant  used  to  tell 
with  great  glee.  Dr.  Darwin  informs  us,  that  the 
reason  why  the  bosom  of  a  beautiful  woman  is  an 
object  of  such  peculiar  delight,  arises  from  hence  ; 
that  all  our  first  pleasurable  sensations  of  warmth, 
sustenance,  and  repose,  are  derived  from  this  inte- 
resting source.  This  theory  had  a  fair  run,  until 
some  one  happened  to  reply,  that  all  who  were 
brought  up  by  hand,  had  derived  their  first  pleasu- 
rable sensations  from  a  very  different  source,  and  yet 
that  not  one  of  all  these  had  ever  been  known  to 
evince  any  very  rapturous  or  amatory  emotions  at 
the  sight  of  a  wooden  spoon !  I 

It  is  better  to  be  laughed  at,  than  ruined ;  bettei 
to  have  a  wife,  who,  like  Martial's  Mamurra, 
cheapens  every  thing,  and  buys  nothing,  than  to  be 
empoverished  by  one  whose  vanity  will  purchase 
every  thing,  but  whose  pride  will  cheapen  nothing. 

He  that  can  charm  a  whole  company  by  singing, 
and  at  the  ago  of  thirty,  has  no  cause  to  regret  so 
dangerous  a  gift,  is  a  very  extraordinary,  and  I  may 
add,  a  very  fortunate  man. 


Those  characters,  who,  like  Ventidius,  spring 
from  the  very  dregs  of  society,  and  going  through 
every  gradation  of  life,  continue  like  him,  to  rise 
with  every  change,  and  who  never  quit  a  single  step 
in  the  ladder,  except  it  be  to  gain  a  higher  onot 
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these  men  arc  superior  to  fortune,  and  know  ho^ 
to  enjoy  her  caresses  without  being  the  slaves  of 
her  caprice.  But  those  with  whom  she  can  com- 
plete the  circle,  whpni  she  can  elevate  from  the 
lowest  stations  into  the  highest,  detrude  them 
again,  and  lastly  leave  them  where  she  found  them, 
these  are  the  roturiers,  that  only  serve  to  make  her 
sport ;  they  are  her  mines,  and  her  pantomimes, 
her  harlequins,  and  her  buffoons. 


In  answering  an  opponent,  arrange  your  ideas^ 
but  not  your  words :  consider  in  what  points  things 
that  resemble,  differ ;  and  in  what  those  things  that 
differ,  resemble ;  reply  with  wit  to  gravity,  and 
with  gravity  to  wit ;  make  a  full  concession  to 
your  adversary,  and  give  him  ever}''  credit  for  those 
arguments  you  know  you  can  answer,  and  slur 
over  those  you  feel  you  cannot ;  but  above  all, 
if  lie  have  the  privilege  of  making  his  reply,  take 
especial  care  that  the  strongest  thing  you  have  to 
urge  is  the  last.  He  must  immediately  get  up  and 
say  something,  and  if  he  be  not  previously  pre' 
pared  with  an  answer  to  your  last  argument,  he 
will  infallibly  be^  boggled,  for  very  few  possess 
that  remarkable  talent  of  Charles  Fox,  who  could 
talk  on  one  thing,  and  at  the  same  time  think  of 
another. 


A  great  mind  may  change  its  objects,  but  it  can 
not  relinquish  them ;  it  must  have  something  to 
pursue  :  Variety  is  its  relaxation,  and  amusement 
its  repose. 

Our  very  best  friends  have  a  tincture  of  jealousy 
eren  in  their  friendship ;  and  when  they  heiur  us 
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paised  by  others,  will  ascribe  it  to  sinister  and 
mterested  "motiyes  if  tbey  can. 

Tbftt  bistorian  who  wonld  describe  a  favourite 
character,  as  faultless,  raises  another  at  the  expense 
of  hiimelf.  Zeuxis  made  fiye  virgins*  confute 
their  charms  to  his  single  picture  of  Helen ;  and  it 
is  as  vain  for  the  nuMndist  to  look  for  perfection  in 
die  mind,  as  tot  the  painter  to  expect  to  find  it  in 
the  body.  In  fact,  the  sad  realities  of  life  give  us 
no  great  cause  to  be  proud  either  of  our  minds,  or 
of  our  bodies ;  but  we  can  conceive  in  both,  the  pes-  ^f- 
sibili^  of  .much  greater  excellence  than  exists. 
The  statue  of  the  Belvidere  Apollo,  is  quite  us  «^ 
likely  to.be  married,  as  he  that  will  have  qo  wife 
until  he  c^an  discover  a  woman  that  equals  the 
Venus  of  Cleomenes. 


Always  suspect  a  man  who  affects  great  soilness 
of  manner,  an  unruffled  evenness  of  temper,  and 
an  enunciation  studied,  slow,  and  deliberate.  These 
things  are  all  unnatural,  and  bespeak  a  degree  of 
mental  discipline  into  which  he  that  has  no  pur- 
poses of  craft  or  design  to  answer,  cannot  submit  to 
drill  himself.  The  most  successful  knaves  are 
usually  of  this  description,  as  smooth  as  razors 
dipped  in  oil,  and  as  sharp. — They  affect  the  inno- 
•cence  of  the  dove,  which  they  have  not,  in  order 
to  hide  the  cuiming  of  the  serpent,  which  they 


Laboured  letters,  written  like  those  of  Pope, 
yet  apparently  in  all  the  ease  of  private  confidence, 
but  which  the  writer  meant  one  day  to  publish,  may 
be  compared  to  that  dishabille  in  which  a  beauty 
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would  wish  you  to  believe  you  liavo  surpristd  her, 
after  spending  three  hours  at  her  toilet. 

That  country  where  the  clergy  have  the  most 
influence,  and  use  it  with  the  most  moderation,  is 
England. 


The  most  ridiculous  of  all  animals  is  a  proud 
priest ;  he  cannot  use  Ms  own  tools,  without  cut- 
ting his  own  fingers 

He  that  will  have  no  books  but  those  that  are 
scarce,  evinces  about  as  correct  a  taste  in  litera- 
ture, as  he  would  do  in  friendship,  who  would  have 
no  friends,  but  those  whom  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  have  sent  to  Coventry. 


To  excel  others  is  a  proof  of  talent;  but  to 
know  when  to  conceal  that  superiority,  is  a  greater 
proof  of  prudence.  The  celebrated  orator  Domi 
tins  Afer,  when  attacked  in  a  set  speech  by 
Caligula,  made  no  reply,  affecting  to  be  entirely 
overcome  by  the  resistless  eloquence  of  the  tyrant. 
Had  he  replied,  he  would  certainly  have  conquer- 
ed, and  as  certainly  have  died ;  but  he  wisely  pre- 
ferred a  defeat  that  saved  his  life,  to  a  victory  that 
would  have  cost  it. 


It  proceeds  rather  from  revenge  than  malice, 
when  we  hear  a  man  afldrm  that  all  the  world  are 
knaves.  For  before  d,  man  draws  this  conclusion 
of  the  world,  the  world  has  usually  anticipated  him, 
and  concluded  all  this  of  him  who  makes  the 
observation.  Such  men  may  be  compared  to 
Brothers  the  prophet,  who,  on  being  asked  how  ho 
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came  to  be  clapped  up  iato  Bedlam,  replied,  I 
mnd  the  world  happened  to  have  a  slight  difference 
of  of»nion ;  the  woild  said  I  was  mad,  and  I  said 
the  world  was  mad ;  I  was  outvoted^  and  here  I  am 


Villains  ar^  usually  the  worst  casuists,  and  rush 
into  greater  crimes  to  a?oid  lese.  Henry  the  eighth 
Gonunitted  miarder  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  a.Iu!- 
tery ;  and  in  our  times,  those  who  commit  the  latter 
crime  attempt  to  wash  off  the  stain  of  seducing  the 
wife^  by  signifying  their  readiness  to  shoot  the 
hxuiand  ! 


Very  great  personages  are  not  likely  to  form 
Tery  just  estin^ites,  either  of  others  or  o^lhem- 
selves ;  their  knowledge  of  themselves,  isJvEeurod 
by  the  flattery  of  others ;  their  knowledge  of  others, 
is  equally  clouded  by  circumstances  peculiar  to 
themselves.  For  in  the  presence  of  the  great,  the 
modest  are  sure  to  suffer  from  too  much  diffidence, 
and  the  confident  from  too  much  display.  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  has  affirmed,  that  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty he  experienced  in  finding  out  others,  was 
the  necessity  which  his  high  situation  imposed 
upon  him,  of  concealing  himself.  Great  men, 
however,  are  in  one  respect  to  be  blamed,  and  in 
another,  to  be  pitied.  They  are  to  be  blamed  for 
bestowing  their  rewards  on  the  servile,  while  they 
give  the  independent  only  their  praise.  They  are 
to  be  pitied,  inasmuch  as  they  can  only  view  things 
through  the  moral  obfuscation  of  flattery,  which, 
like  the  telescope,  can  diminish  at  one  end  and 
magnify  at  the  other.  And  hence  it  happens,  that 
this  vice,  though  it  may  be  rewarded  for  a  time, 
usually  meets  with  its  punishment  in  the  end.  For 
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the  sycophant  begins  by  treating  his  patron  as 
something  more  than  a  roan,  and  the  patron  very 
naturally  finishes,  by  treating  the  sycophant  as 
something  ^^.v. 

I  think  it  is  Warburtonj  who  draws  a  very  just 
distinction  between  a  man  of  true  greatness,  aud.a 
mediocrist.  *If,'  says  he,  *you  want  to  recom- 
mend yourself  to  the  former,  take  care  that  he 
quits  your  society  with  a  good  opinion  of  you ;  if 
your  object  is  to  please  the  latter,  take  care  that  he 
leaves  you  with  a  good  opinion  of  himself.^ 

The  most  notorious  swindler  has  not  assumed 
so  many  names  as  self-love,  nor  is  so  much  ashamed 
of  his  own.  She  calls  herself  patriotism,  when  at 
the  same  time  she  is  rejoicing  at  just  as  much 
calamity  to  her  native  country,  as  will  introduce 
herself  into  power,  and  expel  her  rivals.  Dodding- 
ton  who  may  be  termed  one  of  her  darling  sons, 
confesses  in  his  Diary,  that  the  source  of  all  oppo- 
sition is  resentment,  or  interest,  a  resolution  to  pull 
down  those  who  have  ofiended  us,  without  consid- 
ering consequences ;  a  steady  and  unvarying  at- 
tention to  propose  every  thing  that  is  specious,  but 
impracticable  ;  to  deprecate  every  thing  that  is 
blameless ;  to  exaggerate  every  thing  that  is 
blameable,  until  the  people  desire,  and  the  crown 
consents,  to  dismiss  those  that  are  in  office,  and  to 
admit  those  that  are  out.  There  are  some  patriots 
of  the  present  day,  who  would  find  it  as  difficult  to 
imitate  Sheridan  in  his  principles,  as  they  would  in 
his  wit ;  and  his  noble  conduct  during  the  mutiny 
at  the  Nore,  will  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  There 
are  moments,  when  all  minor  considerations  ought 
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to  yield  to  the  public  safety,  *  Cttoendym  estne^ 
dmwi  c^fiai  RespubUca.^  And  the  omxMitioD  of 
this,  or  aoyconntiy,  might  take  a  useftd  hint  from 
what  was  observed  ia  Ute  Roman  senate.  While 
a  question  was  mider  debate,  every  one  was  at 
freedom  to  adrftnce  his  objections,  btit  the  question 
being  once  determined' on,  it  became  the  acknow- 
ledged duty  of  every  member  to  support  the  m^o- 
ri^ ;  Quod  plufibus  jilacuisset  cunetis  twndumri 

Pleasure  is  to  women,  what  the  sun  is  to  the 
flower :  if  moderately  enjoyed,  it  beautifies,  it 
refreshes,  and  it  improves ;  if  immoderately,  it 
widiers,  deteriorates,  and  destroys.  But  the  duties 
Ojf  domestic  life,  exerciised  as  they  nrast  beJn  re« 
tSrement,  and  calluiff  forth  jill  the  sensibiliaes  of 
the  female,  are,  perhaps  ^as  necessary  to  the  frQl 
development  of  her  charms,  as  the  shade  and  the 
shower  are  to  the  rose,  confirming  its  beauty,  and 
increasing  its  fragrance. 

If  dissimulation  is  ever  to  be  pardoned,  it  is  that 
which  men  have  recourse  to,  in  order  to  obtain 
situations  which  may  enlarge  their  sphere  of  gene- 
ral usefulness,  and  afford  the  power  of  benefiting 
their  country,  to  those  who  must  have  been  other- 
wise contented  only  with  the  will. — Liberty  was 
more  efiectually  befriended  by  the  dissimulation  of 
cne  Brutus,  than  by  the  dagger  of  the  other.  But 
such  precedents  are  to  be  adopted  but  rarely,  and 
more  rarely  to  be  advised.  For  a  Cromwell  is  a 
much  more  common  character  than  a  Brutus ;  and 

*  Take  ca/ri  that  the  JRepnilic  receive  no  detriment.-JhiB, 
t  T%e  will  of  the  majority  should  be  respectedhy  «W.— P0B. 
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many  men  who  have  gained  power  by  an  hypocrisy 
as  gross  as  that  of  Pope  Sixtux,  have  not  used  it 
half  so  well.  This  pope,  when  cardinal,  counter- 
feited sickness,  and  all  the  infirmities  of  age,  so 
"Well,  as  to  dupe  the  whole -conclave.  His  name 
was  Montalto ;  and  on  a  division  for  the  vacant 
apostolic  chair,  he  was  elected  as  a  stop-gap  by 
both  parties,  under  the  idea  that  he  could  not  pos 
sibly  live  out  the  year.  The  moment  he  was 
chosen,  he  threw  aWay  his  crutches,  and  began  to 
sing  Te  Deum  with  a  much  stronger  voice  than  his 
electors  had  bargained  for ;  and  instead  of  walking 
with  a  tottering  step,  and  a  gait  almost  bending  to 
the  earth,  he  began  to  walk,  not  only  firm,  but  per 
fectly  upright.  On  some  one  remarking  to  him  on 
this  sudden  change,  he  observed,  while  I  was  look- 
ing for  the  keys  of  St.  Peter,  it  was  necessary  to 
stoop,  but  having  found  them,  the  case  is  altered. 
It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  he  made  a  most  excel- 
lent use  of  his  authority  and  power  ;  and  although 
some  may  have  obtained  the  papal  chair  by  less 
objectionable  means,  none  have  filled  it  with  more 
QKedit  to  themselves,  and  satisfaction  to  others. 


It  has  been  said,  that  to  excel  them  in  wit,  is  a 
thing  the  men  find  it  the  most  difficult  to  pardon  in 
women.  This  feeling,  if  it  produce  only  emula- 
tion, is  right,  if  envy,  it  is  wrong.  For  a  high  de- 
gree of  intellectual  refinement  in  the  female,  is  the 
surest  pledge  society  can  have  for  the  improve 
ment  of  the  male.  But  wit  in  women  is  a  jewel, 
which,  unlike  all  others,  borrows  lustre  from  its 
setting,  rather  than  bestows  it ;  since  nothing  is  so 
easy  as  to  fancy  a  very  beautiful  woman  extremely 
wit^.     Even  Madame  de  Stael  admits  that  she 
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^^discoTerciA,  as  she  gr^w  dd,  ths  men  could  not  iSiid 
dm  tiiat  wit  in  her  at  fifty,  which  she  possessed  at 
twenty-five ;  and  yet  thie  external  attractions  of 
this  lady,  were  by  no  means  eqoal  to  those  of  her 
mind. 

•  •*■     *  • 

That  politeness  wlttch  we  pot  on,  in  order  to 
keep  the  ^tesnming  and  the  presnmptaons  at  a  pro- 
per distance,  will  generally  sncceed.  But  it  some- 
limes  happens,  that  these  ohtmsiTe  diaracters  are 
Ob  snch  excellent'  tenns  with  themselves,  that  they 
put  down  tiiis  veiy  politeness  to  the  score  of  their 
own  great  merks  imd  high  pretensions,  meeting 
the  coldness  of  onr  reserve,  with  a  ridiculoiis  con- 
descension of  faniilianty,  in  order  to  set  us  at  ease 
with  oarsdtves.  To  a  bystander,  few  things  are 
moie  amusing,  than  the  cross  play,  underplot,  and 
final  eclaircissements,  which  this  mistake  invariably 
occasions. 


England,  with  a  criminal  code  the  most  bloody, 
and  a  civil  code  the  most  expensive  in  Emope, 
can,  notwithstanding,  boast  of  more  happiness  and 
freedom  than  any  other  country  under  heaven. 
The  reason  is,  that  despotism,  and  all  its  minor 
ramifications  of  (^Uscretionary  power,  lodged  in  the 
hands  Of  individuals,  is  utterly  unknown.  The  laws 
are  supreme. 

The  Christian  does  not  pray  to  be  delivered  from 
^dv,  but  from  vain-glory.  He  also  is  ambitious 
of  glory,  and  a  candidate  for  honour ;  but  glory,  in 
whose  estimation?  honour,  in  whose  judgment! 
Not. of  those,  whose  censures  can  take  nothing 
from  his  innocence  ;  whose  approbation  can  take 
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nothinff  from  hit  guilt ;  whose  opinions  are  as  fickle 
as  their  actions,  and  their  lives  as  transitory  as 
their  praise ;  who  cannot  search  his  heart,  seeing 
that  they  are  ignorant  of  their  own.  The  Christiaa 
then  seeks  his  glory  in  the  estimation,  and  his 
honour  in  the  judgment  of  Him  alone,  who, 

'  From  the  bright  Empyrean  where  he  sits, 
High  throned  above  all  height,  casts  down  his  eye. 
His  own  works,  and  man's  works,  at  once  to  view. 


The  great  Remora  to  any  improvenaent  in  our 
civil  code,  is  the  reduction  that  such  reform  must 
produce  in  the  revenue.  The  law's  delay,  bills  of 
revival,  rejoinder,  and  renewal,  empty  the  stamp 
office  of  stamps,  the  pockets  of  plaintiff  and  de- 
fondant  of  their  money,  but  unfortunately  they  M 
the  exchequer.  Some  one  has  said,  that  injustice, 
if  it  be  speedy,  would,  in  certain  cases,  be  more 
desirable  than  justice,  if  it  be  slow  ;  and  although 
we  hear  much  of  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  d5e 
law,  yet  all  who  have  tried  it  will  find,  to  their  cost, 
that  it  can  boast  of  two  certainties,  expense  and 
delay.  When  I  see  what  strong  temptations  there 
are  that  government  should  sympathize  wiUi  the 
judge,  the  judge  with  the  counsellor,  and  the  coun- 
sellor with  the  attorney,  in  throwing  every  possible 
embarrassment  in  the  way  of  legal  despatch  and 
decision,  and  when  I  weigh  the  humble,  but  com- 
parative insignificant  interests  of  the  mere  plaintiff 
or  defendant,  against  this  combined  array  of  talent, 
of  influence,  and  power,  I  am  no  longer  astonished 
at  the  prolongation  of  suits,  and  I  wonder  only  at 
their  termination.* 

•  Mr.  Jeremy  Bentham  considers  litigation  a  great  evilj 
and  daeoos  it  the  height  of  cruelty,  to  load  a  lawsuit,  whick 
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It  baa  been  asked,  wbicb  are  the  greatest  minds, 
and  to  whicb  do  \?e  owe  the  greatest  reverence : 
to  those,  wlio,  by  the  powerfal  deductiens  of  rea- 
son, and  the  well  knOvm  suggestions  of  analogy, 
have  made  profo«hd  discoveries  in  the  science,  as 
it  were  '  apnoriP  or  to  those,  who,  bythe  patient 
road  of  experiment,  and  the  sabsequent  improve- 
ment ofinstmments,  have  brought  these  discoveries 
to  perfection,  as  it  were  *  a  jposteripri  f  who  have 
rendered  that  certain,  which  before  was  only  con- 
jegtaral,  practical,  which  was  problematical,  safe, 
which  was  dangero^,  and  subservient,  which  was 
munanageable  !  It  would  seem  that  the  first  class, 
demand  otur  adriiiratio^,  aiid  the  second,  our  grati- 
tude. Seneca  predicted  another  henusphere,  but 
Colranlms  presented  us  with  it.  He  that  standing 
on  the  shore,  foretells  with  troth,  many  of  the  un- 
discovered treasures  of  the  ocean  of  science,  even 

is  one  evil,  with  taxation,  which  is  another.  It  would  be 
qoite  as  fair,  he  thinks,  to  tax  a  man  for  bein^  ill,  by  enact- 
ing tfaAt  no  j>hysician  should  write  a  prescription  without 
a  stamp.  Mr.  I^itt,  on  the  contrary,  considered  a  lawstiit  a 
luxury,  and  held  that,  like  other  luxuries,  it  ought  to  be 
taxed.  *  Westminster  Hall,'  said  he^ '  is  as  open  to  any 
man,  as  the  London  Tavern ;'  to  which  Mr.  Sheridan  re- 
plied, *  he  that  entered  either  without  money,  would  meet 
with  a  very  scurvy  reception/  Some  will  say  that  the  heavy 
expenses  of  law  prevent  the  frequency  of  lawsuits,  but  the 
practice  does  not  confirm  the  theory.  Others  will  say  that 
&ey  originate  from  men  of  obstinate  ana  quarrelsome  dis- 
p(^tions,  and  that  such  ought  to  suffer  for  their  folly.  There 
wotdd  be  something  in  this,  provided,  it  were  not  necessary 
for  a  wise  man  to  take  a  shield,  wnen  a  fool  has  taken  a 
sword.  Lawsuits,  indeed,  do  generally  originate  with  the 
obfltiaate  and  the  ignorant,  but  they  do  not  end  with  them; 
and  that  lawyer  was  right,  who  left  all  his  mcm^  to  the 
rapport  of  an  asylum  for  fools  and  lunatics,  saying  from 
toeh  he  received  it,  and  to  such  he  woiid  bequeath  it, 
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before  the  vessel  that  is  to  navigate  it,  can  be'  fully 
equipped  for  the  voyage,  gives  us  a  convincing 
proof  of  exalted  wisdom  and  of  profound  penetra- 
tion. But  he  that  builds  the  vessel  of  experi- 
ment, and  actually  na\dgates  the  wide  ocean  o( 
science,  who,  neither  intimidated  by  the  risk  of 
failure,  nor  the  expense  of  the  outfit,  realizes  all 
that  the  other  had  only  imagined,  and  rttonung 
laden  with  the  stores  of  knowledge,  comnnmicates 
liberally,  that  which  he  has  won  so  laudably,  surely, 
the  attainments  of  such  a  man  are  as  fully  entitled 
to  our  gratitude,  as  the  anticipations  of  the  other 
to  our  admiration.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  predicted, 
that  both  water  and  the  diamond  would  be  found  to 
have  an  inflammable  base,  if  ever  they  could  bo 
analyzed,  a  thing  at  that  time  uneffected.  He  was 
led  to  this  conclusion,  by  observing  that  all  bodies 
possessed  of  high  refractive  powers,  had  an  inflam 
mable  base,  and  water  and  the  diamond  have  those 
powers  in  a  high  degree.  Subsequent  experimen- 
talists have  succeeded  in  analyzing  both  these  sub- 
stances ;  pure  carbon  is  the  base  of  the  diamond, 
and  hydrogen,  the  most  inflammable  of  all  airs,*  is 
the  base  of  water. 

When  Copernicus  promulgated  his  planetary 
system,  it  was  objected  to  it,  that  Mars  and  Venus 
ought  to  appear  to  us  to  be  much  greater  at  some 
periods  than  at  others,  because  they  would  be  nearer 
to  the  earth  by  so  many  diameters ;  but  no  such 
diflference  was  apparent.  The  objection  was  solid,. 
and  Copernicus  modestly  replied,  *  that  it  might  be 
owing  to  the  greatness  of  their  distance.'  Tele- 
scopes were  discovered,  and  then  it  was  found  that 
he  was  right,  and  knowledge  changed  that  into  a 
confirmation,  which  ignorance  had  advanced  as  an 
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libjectioo.  Itant  alsOy.in  modem  times,  predicted 
by  analogy  those  piviets  beyond  Saturn,  which 
nerschell  and  others  have  now  discovered  by  o^ 
servation.  Kant  had  observed,  that  nature  has  no 
chasm  m  the-  li^ks  of  her  operations ;  that  she  acts 
wA  fer.  9dtumf  but  fedetentim  et  gradoHm^  and 
that  Ijbe  planetary  worid  could  not  be  made  io 
a|||[|ittMte  to,  and  as  it  were,  shake  hands  with 
tM  tf^Kiitayy  mdesa  diere  we^e  some  planets  supe- 
rior lo^tum,  having  their  orbits  still  more  eccen- 
mc;  aiyi  filling  that  ab3r98  of  unoccupied  space, 
which  would  otherwise  exist  between  the  most 
eccemric  of  the  planets,  and  the  least  eccentric  of 
the  comets.  Tms  was  affirmed  by  Kant,  before 
Berschell's  forty  feet  reflector  was  brought  to  prove 
by  observation,  what  *he  had  anticipated  by  -anal- 
ogy. But  it  is  a  mortifying  truth,  and  ought  to 
teach  the  wisest  of  us  humility,  that  many  of  the 
most  valuable  discoveries  have  been  the  result  of 
chance,  rather  than  of  contemplation,  and  of  acci- 
dent rather  than  of  design. 


Hypocrisy  is  a  cruel  stepmother,  an  *  injusta  4?v 
noverca^X  to  the  honest,  whom  she  cheats  of  their  "^Jr^ 
birthright,  in  order  to  confer  it  on  knaves,  to 
whom  she  is  indeed  a  mother.  '  Verily  they  hone 
timr  reward,^  Let  them  enjoy  it,  but  not  accuse 
the  upright,  of  an  ignorance  of  the  world,  which 
mi^  be  more  fairly  retorted  on  the  accuser*  He 
that  knows  a  little  of  the  world,  will  admire  it 

*  Ata  leap, — Pub. 

t  Step  by  step,  a/nd  by  degrees, — Pub. 

t  A  partial  stepmother,-  Pub. 
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onougli  to  full  down  and  worship  it ;  but  he  tha 
knuWH  it  most,  will  most  despise  it.  *  Tinnit,  inam 
est:* 


llepartco  is  perfect,  when  it  effects  its  purpose 
with  a  double  edge.  Repartee  is  the  highest  or- 
der of  wit,  as  it  bespeaks  the  coolest,  yet  quickest 
exorcise  of  genius,  at  a  moment  when  the  passions 
are  roused.  Voltaire,  on  hearing  the  name  of 
Ilaller  mentioned  to  him  by  an  English  traveller  at 
Fernoy,  burst  forth  into  a  violent  panegyric  upon 
liim  ;  his  visiter  told  him  that  such  praise  was  most 
lUsintcrestod,  for  that  Haller  by  no  means  spoke  so 
highly  of  him.  *  Well,  well,  rCimportCy  replied 
Voltaire,  *  perhaps  we  are  both  mistaken.' 

Vnin  may  bo  said  to  follow  pleasure  as  its  sha- 
dow ;  but  t^e  misfortune  is,  that  in  this  particular 
(*aHO,  the  substance  belongs  to  the  shadoxo,  the  emp- 
tiness to  its  cause. 


By  privileges,  immunities,  or  prerogatives  to 
give  unlimited  swing  to  the  passions  of  individu- 
als, and  then  to  hope  that  they  will  restrain  them, 
is  about  as  reasonable,  as  to  expect  that  the  tiger 
will  spare  the  hart,  to  browse  upon  the  herbage. 

A  man  who  knows  the  world,  will  not  onlv  make 
the  most  of  every  thing  he  does  know,  but  of  many 
things  he  does  not  know,  and  will  gain  more  credit 
by  his  adroit  mode  of  hiding  his  ignorance  than 
the  pedant  by  his  awkward  attempt  to  exhibit  his 

♦  It  rings,  for  it  is  empty. — "Bum, 
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erudUkw*  In  Scotlandt  the  ^jus  et  norma  loqucndf* 
has.  made  it  the  fashion  tq  pronoumce  the  law  term 
fvr  toTi  CUT  tar.  Lord  Mansfield  gthnfy  corrected 
\  certain  Scotch  banister  when  m  court,  repre- 
liending  wjbat  appeal  to  En^ish  tttage  a  false 
^UBlitjy  by  rcypeatingt  *  cur  /or,  sir,  if  you  please.' 
iliebairister  inimediatelyrepUeid^'Iam  happy  tobe 
tosteeted  fa^r  so  great  an  «r  tor  as  yoor  lordshipl' 

Ambitioii  makes  th»  same  mistake  concendng 
tover^  that  aTadce  makes  concerning  wealth :  she 
seginaby  accmudating  power^as  a  means  to  hsp- 
piiiess',  and  she  Pushes  by  continuing  to  accoma- 
late  it  a(i  U| ^d.  .Ambition  is  in  fact,  the  avarice 
of  power,  and  hap|»nesiB  herself  is  soon  sacrificed 
to  duit  very  lust  of  dominion,  which  was  first  encou- 
raged oidy  as  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  it  Hyder, 
like  Richard  the  Third,  was  obseryed  by  one  of  his 
most  familiar  companions,  Gholaum  Ali,  to  start 
frequently  in  his  sleep ;  he  once  took  the  liberty  to 
ask  this  despot  <  of  what  he  had  been  dreaming  V 
*  My.  friend,'  replied  Hyder,  *  the  state  of  a  beggar 
b  more  delightful  than  my  envied  monarchy ;  awake, 
they  see  no  conspirators ;  asleep,  they  dream  of  no 
assassins.'  But  ambition  wiU  indulge  no  other 
passions  as  her  favx>urites,  still  less  will^she  bear 
with  them  as  rivals  ;  but  as  her  vassals,  jshe  can 
employ  them,  or  dismiss  them  at  her  will ;  she  is 
cold,'hecause  with  her  all  is  calculation ;  she  is  sys- 
tematic, because  she  makes  every  thing  centre  in 
herself;  and  she  regards  policy  too  much,  to  have 
the  slightest  respect  to  persons.  Cruelty  or  com- 
passion, hatred  or  love,  revenge  or  forbearance,  are, 

*  The  rule  arid  law  of  doeiUion* — Pus 
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to  her  votaries,  iiistniinonts  rather  than  influences, 
and  m?ans  rather  tlian  motives.  These  passions 
Ibnn  indeed  the  disturbing  forces  of  weaker  ininds, 
not  unfrequently  opposing  their  march  and  impe- 
ding their  progress  ;  but  ambition  overrules  these 
passions,  and  drawing  them  into  the  resistless 
sphere  of  her  own  attraction,  she  converts  them 
into  satellites,  subservient  to  her  career  and  aug- 
mentative of  her  splendour.*  Yet  ambition  has  not 
so  wide  a  horizon  as  some  have  supposed  :  It  is  a 
horizon  that  embraces  probabilities  always,  but 
impossibilities  never. 

Cromwell  followed  little  events  before  he  ven- 
tured to  govern  great  ones ;  and  Napoleon  never 
sighed  for  the  sceptre,  until  he  had  gained  the  trun- 
cheon ;  nor  dreamt  of  the  imperial  diadem,  until 
he  had  first  conquered  a  crown.  None  of  those 
who  gaze  at  the  height  of  a  successful  usurper,  are 
more  astonished  at  his  sudden  elevation,  than  he 
himself  who  has  attained  it ;  but  even  he  was  led 
to  it  by  degrees,  since  no  man  aspires  to  that  which 
is  entirely  beyond  his  reach.  Caligula  was  the 
only  tyrant  who  was  ever  suspected  of  longing  for 
the  moon  ;  a  proof  of  his  madness,  not  of  his  ambi- 
tion :  and  if  little  children  are  observed  to  cry  for 
the  moon,  it  is  because  they  fancy  they  can  touch 
it ;  it  is  beyond  their  desire,  the  moment  they  have 
discovered  that  it  is  beyond  their  reach. 

God  will  excuse  our  prayers  for  ourselves,  when- 
ever we  are  prevented  from  them  by  being  occu- 
pied by  such  good  works  as  will  entitle  us  to  the 
prayers  of  others. 

*'■  Sylla  was  an  exception  to  this  rule ;  ambition  in  him 
was  subordinate  to  revenge. 
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.Pndc^^ofteii  miaotloulalety  aotd  more  often  mis- 
G00C61V6S. .  The  pc6ud  man  places  lumself  at  a 
dbtance  from  other  men ;  seen  throagfai  tluit  dia- 
xmcBy  ethers  perhaps  appear  little  to  hun ;  but  he 
foirgets  that  this  very  disfiancey  cuises  hun  to  appear 
ftqyoaUy  litde  to  others. 

'llie  truly  great,  connder  first,  how  they  may 
^n  the  approbation  qF  God  ;  and  socondlyj  that 
of  their  own  conscience ;-  having  doi^  this,  they 
would  then  willingly  ceiipiliate  the  good  opinion  cif 
their  fellow-men.  But  ihe  truly  liUle,  reverse  the 
jthing;.the  primary  object  with  them  is  to  secure 
the  applabBe  of  their  f(^low-men,  and  having  ef'- 
feeted  ttds,  Utib  apptobatijvn  of  God  and  dieir  own 
conscience  may  imlow  6n  as  they  ean.- 

*' There  are  some  benefits  'which  may  ber  so  con- 
ferred as  to  become  the  very  refinement  of  revenge ; 
and  there  are  some  evils,  which  we  had  rather  bear 
in  sullen  silence  than  be  relieved  from  at  the 
expense  of  our  pride.  In  the  reign  of  Abdallah 
the  Third,  there  was  a  great  drought  at  Bagdad ; 
the  Mohammedan  doctors  issued  a  decree  that  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful  should  be  qficred  up  forwn ; 
the  drought  continued ;  the  Jews  were  then  j>er- 
mitted  to  add  their  prayers  to  those  of  the  true 
beUevers ;  the  supplications  of  both  were  inefiec- 
tual ;  as  famine  stared  them  in  the  face,  those  dogs, 
the  Christians^  were  at-length  enjoined  also  to  pray ; 
\i  so  happened  that  torrents  of  rain  immediately 
followed.  The  whole  conclave,  with  the  Mufti  at 
their  head,  were  now  as  indignant  at  the  cessation 
of  the  drought,  as  they  were  before  alarmed  at  its 
continuance.     Some  explanation  was  necessary  to 
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tho  people,  and  a  holy  convocation  was  held;  the 
monibers  oi'  it  came  to  this  unanimous  determina* 
lion :  Tliat  tho  God  of  their  Prophet  was  highly 
^rutilicd  by  tho  prayers  of  tho  faithful ;  that  they 
woro  as  incense  and  as  sweet  smelling  sarour 
unto  him,  and  that  ho  refused  their  requests  that  he 
iiii^ht  ])rolong  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  their  sup- 
j)li(ationM;  but  that  the  prayers  of  those  Christiao 
iulidels  wore  an  abomination  to  the  Deity,  and  thai 
lu)  jyrantcd  their  petitions,  the  sooner  to  get  rid  of 
thrir  loathsome  importunities ! 


(^ouuuentlng  lore  makes  a  mighty  parade,  and 
buihls  a  lofty  pile  of  erudition,  raised  up  like  the 
pyramids,  only  to  embalm  some  mouldering  mum- 
my of  antiquity,  utterly  unworthy  of  so  laborious 
and  costly  a  mode  of  preservation.  With  very  few 
exco})tions,  commentators  would  have  been  much 
bolter  employed  in  cultivating  some  sense  for  them- 
selves, than  in  attempting  to  explain  the  nonsense 
of  others.  How  can  they  hope  to  make  us  und^- 
stand  a  Plato,  or  an  Aristotle,  in  cases  wherein  it 
is  quite  evident  that  neither  of  these  philosophers 
understood  themselves  ?  The  head  of  a  certain 
college  at  Oxford  was  asked  by  a  stranger,  what 
was  the  motto  of  the  arms  of  that  university  ?  He 
told  him  that  it  was  '  Dominu^  illuminatio  mea,^* 
But  he  also  candidly  informed  the  stranger,  that  in 
his  private  opinion,  a  motto  more  appropriate  might 
be  found  in  these  words. — *  Aristoteles  metz  tene- 
hrce:f 

*  T%e  Lord  my  light.— Pv^. 
t  AristoUe  my  darkness. — Pub. 
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Tlvtee  are  two  things  that  speak  as  witli  a  voicso 
Ihmi  liearen,  that  He  who  fills  the  eternal  throne, 
nrast  be  on  the  side  of  virtue,  and  what  be  be- 
friends must  finally  prosper  and  prevail.  The  first 
isr  that  the  bad  are  never  completely  happy  and  at 
-ease,  although  possessed  of  every  thing  that  this 
woild  lean  bestow ;  and  that  the  good  are  never 
ciAnpletdy  miserable,  although  disprived  of  eveij 
.  dung  that  this  world  can  take  awa^.  For  there  is 
one  reflection  which  will  obtrude  itself,  which  the 
best  would  not,  and  which  the  worst  cannot  dis- 
miss ;  that  the  time  is  fast  approaching  to  both  of 
them,  when',  if  they  have  gained  the  favour  of  God, 
it  matters  little  what  else  they  have  lost,  but  if 
they  have  lost  his  favour,  it  matters  little  what  else 
they  have  gained.  The  second  argument  in  sup- 
port df  the  ultimate  superiority  of  virtue  is  this : 
We  are  so  framed  and  constituted,  that  the  most 
vicious  cannot  but  pay  a  secret,  though  unwilling 
homage  to  virtue,  inasmuch,  as  the  worst  men 
cannot  bring  themselves  thoroughly  to  esteem  a 
bad  man,  although  he  may  be  their  dearest  friend, 
nor  can  they  thoroughly  despise  a  good  mui, 
although  he  may  be  their  bitterest  enemy.  From 
this  inward  esteem  for  virtue,  which  the  noblest 
cherish,  and  which  the  basest  cannot  expel,  it  fol- 
lows that  virtue  is  the  only  bond  of  union,  on  which 
we  can  thoroughly  depend. — ^Even  difierences  of 
^opinion  on  minor  points,  cannot  shake  those  com- 
binations which  have  virtue  for  their  foundation, 
and  tnith  for  their  end.  Such  friendships,  like 
those  of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  should  they  cease 
to  be  friendships  of  agreement,  will  continue  to  be 
friendships  of  alliance;  approaching  each  other 
by  angular  lines,  when  they  no  longer  proceed  to- 
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gether  by  parallel,  and  meeting  at  last  in  one  com- 
mon centre,  the  good  of  the  cause  in  which  thej 
are  embarked. 

Murmur  at  nothing ;  if  our  ilia  are  reparable,  it 
is  ungrateful ;  if  remediless  it  is  vain.  A  Christian 
builds  his  fortitude  on  a  better  foundation  than 
Stoicism;  he  is  pleased  with  every  thing  that 
happens,  because  he  knows  it  could  not  luippen 
unless  it  had  fii  X  pleased  Grod,  and  that  which 
pleases  him  must  be  the  best.  He  is  assured  that 
no  new  thing  can  befall  him,  and  that  he  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  father  who  will  prove  him  with  no 
affliction  that  resignation  cannot  conquer,  or  thai 
death  cannot  cure. 


It  is  a  mistake,  that  a  lust  for  power  is  the  mark 
of  a  great  mind ;  for  even  the  weakest  have  been 
captivated  by  it;  and  for  minds  of  the  highest 
order,  it  has  no  charms.  They  seek  a  nobler 
empire  within  their  own  breast ;  and  He  that  best 
knew  what  was  in  man,  would  have  no  earthly 
crown,  but  one  that  was  platted  with  thorns! 
Cincinnatus  and  Washington  were  greater  in  their 
retirement,  than  Cesar  and  Napoleon  at  the  summit 
of  their  ambition;  since  it  requires  less  magna- 
nimity to  toin  the  conquest,  than  to  refuse  the  spoil. 
Lord  Bacon  has  compared  those  who  move  in  the 
higher  spheres  to  those  heavenly  bodies  in  the 
firmament,  which  have  much  admiration,  but  little 
rest.  And  it  is  not  necessary  to  invest  a  wise  man 
with  power,  to  convince  him  that  it  is  a  garment 
bedizened  with  gold,  which  dazzles  the  beholder 
by  its  splendour,  but  oppresses  the  wearer  by  its 
weight.     Besides,  those  who  aspire  to  govern 


• 

'  odMfty  fidMT  than  dioiBMifoty  nttrt  deiomd  to 
meaiiiMW  which  the  trnlT  nobh  eannot  brook^  nor 
wan  sndi  stoop  to  kiss  the  eaith,  shhoogh  it'wero 
like  Bnitiis,  for  domimon  !^ 

Enmms  caadidlf  infoniis  i»»  that  he  MkjniEii" 
fMiungo  enopyi  faf  it  inuuijf  ^  md  esqpnssei  his 
fiMipSy  Ijhai  he  shonld  inutste  Peter  in  ease  of  per- 
«eoiitioii:^JV<m  tntf  esfRiir  e(  ^sshMmi,  Mmif^ 

•vtem;  ggiygr ^towt  W  gear tacwfff  fa^jwiJlitf,  Pe- 
tTMli  mi  MidMmcf.i'  But  if  Erasmus  had  not 
the  eourase  to  ftce  daager,  he  had  the  firmness  to 
sraiioiiBce  noiioiirs  a^  enwifaments*  He  offered  im 
a  dai^  sacsifice,  denial,  rather  Ihaa  esinde  sacn- 
fieoydeath.  He^wasapoirerfiilageiitlnUiecaQse 
cf  tnidif  ftr  his  wntings  aeted  iqpoa  the  public 

♦  Ctno  mixiiis  gloriam  p^bat,  eo  laagis  adsequebatnr.* 
'When  they  invited  Numa,  (says  Dion,)  to  the  soYereign- 
Ij,  he  f(Hr  some  time-  reftised  it,  and  persisted  long  in  his 
remhitum  not  to  accept  the  invitation.  Bat.  at  the  pressing 
instance  of  his  brothers,  and  at  last  of  his  father,  who 
"would  not  sofTer  him  to  reject  the  offer  of  so  great  an  hon- 
our, he  consented  to  be  a  king.  As  socm  as  the  Romans 
-were  iafonaed  of  all  this  bf  the  ambassadors,  thejr  con- 
eoivad  a  great  afiection  for  him,  befiva  thejr  saw  him,  es- 
teeming it  as  a  sufficient  argun^nt  of  his  wisdom,  that 
while  others  valued  royalty  beyond  measure,  looking  upon 
it  as  die  source  of  happiness,  healone  des{>ised  it  as  a  thmg 
of  small  value,  and  unworthy  his  attention,  and  when  he 
approaehed  the  city,  met  him  upoa  the  road,  and  with  great 
miaiise,  salutations,  and  other  bonours,  conducted  him 
into  'EUane.—Dio,  H.,  B,  JL 

t  Ihad  noi  courage  to  hagardmy  life/or  the  tndh;  aU  hoM 
noi  Hrau^  enough  for  moH^urdom  :  Jfear\fanytumuUhad 
aritm,  ImmUd  ham  imUMt  PeUr.-^lhm, 

TliS  hm  h«  Bonf  bt  for  glory,  the  more  lardy  h«  obtained  it— Pua 
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mind  as  alteratives  upon  the  body,  and  gradually 
prepared  men  to  undergo  the  effects  of  the  more 
violent  cathartics  of  Lumber ;  hence  it  was  not  ub- 
common  to  say,  that  Luther  hatched  the  egg,  but 
that  Erasmus  had  laid  it.     Had  Erasmus  been 
brought  to  the  stake,  and  recanted  in  that  situation, 
I  question  whether  he  would  have  found  a  better 
salvo  for  his  conscience,  than  that  of  Mustapha,  a 
Greek  Christian  of  Constantinople.     This   man 
was  much  respected  by  the  Turks ;  but  a  curiosity 
he  could  not  resist,  induced  him  to  run  the  hazard 
of  being  present  at  some  of  the  esoteric  ceremonies 
of  the  Moslem  faith,  to  see  which,  is  to  incur  the 
penalty  of  death,  unless  the  infidel  should  atone  for 
the  offence  by  embracing  the  faith  of  Mahomet 
Mustapha  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  thus 
saved  his  life.     As  he  was  known  to  be  a  man  of 
strict  integrity,  he  did  not  escape  the  remonstran- 
ces of  some  of  his  former  friends,  to  whom  he 
made  this  excuse  for  his  apostacy :  *  I  thought  it 
better  to  trust  a  merciful  God  toith  my  soul^  than 
those  wretches  with  my  body? 


He  that  openly  tells  his  friends,  all  that  he  thinks 
of  them,  must  expect  that  they  will  secretly  tell 
his  enemies,  much  that  they  do  not  think  of  him. 


The  greatest  friend  of  Truth  is  Time,  her  great- 
est enemy  is  Prejudice,  and  her  constant  compan* 
ion  is  Humility. 

Did  universal  charity  prevail,  earth  would  b^  a 
heaven,  and  hell  a  fable' 
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How  small  a  portion  of  our  life  it  is,  that  we 
really  enjoy.  In  youth,  we  are  looking  forward  to 
things  that  are  to  coine ;  in  old  age,  we  are  look- 
ing backwards  to  things  that  are  gone  past ;  in 
manhood,  although  we  appear  indeed  to  be  more 
occupied  in  things  that  are  present,  yet  even  that 
is  too  often  absorbed  in  vague  determinations  to  bo 
vastly  happy  on  some  future  day,  when  we  have 
time. 


In  all  governments,  there  must  of  necessity  be 
both  the  law  and  the  sword;  laws  without  arms 
would  give  us  not  liberty,  but  licentiousness  ;  and 
arms  ^nthont  laws,  would  produce  not  subjection 
but  slavery.  The  law,  therefore,  should  be  unto 
the  sword,  what  the  handle  is  to  the  hatchet ;  it 
should  direct  the  stroke,  and  temper  the  force. 


'  And  pride,  vouchsafed  to  all,  a  common  friend.' 

The  poet  who  wrote  this  line,  evinced  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  human  nature.  It  has  been 
well  remarked,  that  it  is  on  this  principle  that  the 
pangs  felt  by  the  jealous  are  the  most  intolerable, 
because  they  are  wounds  inflicted  on  them  through 
their  very  shield,  through  that  pride  which  is  our 
most  common  support  even  in  our  bitterest  misfor- 
tunes. This  pride,  which  is  as  necessary  an  evil 
in  morals,  as  friction  in  mechanics,  induces  men  to 
reiterate  their  complaints  of  their  own  deficien- 
cies, in  every  conceivable  gift,  except  in  that  article 
alone  where  such  comfdaints  would  neither  be 
irrational  nor  groundless,  namely,  a  deficiency  in 
understanding.    Here  it  is,  that  self-conceit  would 
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il  iW  d28arA«.  iBd  .riiMi  lo  the  consequen- 
rtt^^Kff  ;^aa  permh  tbe  cure ;  and  Solomon  i« 
lihe  <ttT  exLsa^UHe  on  record,  of  one  vho  made  wis- 
ikflCB  UK  frs:  isi  '^e  l&s:  oi^ect  of  bis  desires,  and 
kn  u:«  rf^  ^:>  L-e&Tciu  PHLosopiheis  have  widely 
difimid  as  » tike  setai  of  ibe  aool,  and  St.  Paul  has 
Mad  xss  ibai  c«B  of  the  bean  proceed  mrnmaiings  ; 
In  ibeiip  caa  be  no  docbc  tint  tbe  seat  of  perfect 
c«is»nuneni  u  n  ;ir  AraJ;  for  ereiy  individaal  is 
ibMocfibhr  sazisned  wi^  bis  own  jMoportion  of 
bninsL  Socxases  was  so  wcH  aware  of  this,  that 
k»  woold  noi  s:ait  as  a  teacber  of  trntb^biit  as  an 
iaqiurer  atter  il  As  a  teacbei,  be  would  baTe  bad 
■any  dispuiers^  bet  no  disciples:  be  therefore 
adopted  ihe  bumbler  mode  of  inrestigation,  and 
insulled  Lis  knowledge  into  orbers,  under  tbe  mask 
of  seeliicg  imonnauon  liom  tbem. 


If  von  bare  performed  an  act  of  great  and  dis- 
inten?s:ed  Tirtue,  conceal  it ;  if  you  polish  it,  you 
will  neither  be  believed  Acre^  nor  rewarded  here" 
mfier. 


Physical  courage  which  despises  all  danger, 
will  make  a  man  brare  in  one  way,  and  moral  cou- 
lage,  which  despises  all  opinion,  will  make  a  man 
brave  in  another.  The  former  would  seem  most 
necessary  for  the  camp,  the  latter  for  the  council ; 
but  to  constitute  a  great  man,  both  are  necessary. 
Napoleon  accused  Murat  of  a  want  of  the  one 
and  he  himself  has  not  been  whoUy  unsuspected  of 
a  want  of  the  other. 
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There  are  two  things' that  bestow  consequence  ; 
^eat  possessions  or  great  debts.*  Julius  Cesar 
consented  to  be  millions  of  sesterces  worse  than 
nothing,  in  order  to  be  every  thing ;  he  borrowed 
large  sums  of  his  officers,  to  quell  seditions  in  his 
trck)ps,  who  had  mutinied  for  want  of  pay,  and  thus 
forced  his  partisans  to  anticipate  their  own  success 
only  through  that  of  their  commander. 

Those  who  are  prejudiced,  or  enthusiastic,  live 
and  move,  and  think  and  act,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
their  own  conformation.  The  delusion  so  produced 
is  sometimes  deplorable,  sometimes  ridiculous,  al- 
ways remediless.  No  events  are  too  great,  or  too 
little,  to  be  construed  by  such  persons  into  peculiar 
or  providential  corroboratives  or  consequences  of 
iheir  own  morbid  hallucinations.  An  old  maiden 
lady,  who  was  a  most  determined  espouser  of  the 
cause  of  the  Pretender,  happened  to  be  possessed 
of  a  beautiful  canary  bird,  whose  vocal  powers 
were  the  annoyance  of  one  half  of  the  neighbour 
hood,  and  the  admiration  of  the  other.  Lord  Pe- 
terborou^  was  very  solicitous  to  procure  this  bird, 
as  a  present  to  a  favourite  female,  who  had  set  her 
heart  on  being  mistress  of  this  little  musical  won- 
der. Neither  his  lordship's  entreaties  nor  his 
bribes  could  prevail ;  but  so  eble  a  negotiator  was 
not  easily  foiled.  He  took  an  opportunity  of 
changing  the  -bird,  and  of  substituting  another  in 
ita  cage  during  some  lucky  moment,  when  its  vi^- 

*  The  above  remark  is  applicable  to  states,  no  less  than 
to  individuals.  A  public  diel^  is  a  kind  of  anchor  in  the 
storm;  but  if  the  anchor ^e  .too  heavy  for  the  vessel,  she 
will  be  sunk  by  that  very  weight  which  was  intended  for 
her  Drp«5'^'^«tion. — Sapienta,  verbum  sat. 
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lant  protectress  was  off  her  giuurd.  The  change- 
ling was  precisely  like  the  original,'  ei^cept  in  l£at 
particular  respect  which  alone  constituted  its  value; 
it  was  a  perfect  mute,  and  had  more  taste  for  seeds 
than  for  songs.  Immediately  after  this  manoeuvre^ 
that  battle  which  utterly  ruined  the  hopes  of  the 
Pretender,  took  place.  A  decent  interval  had 
elapsed,  when  his  lordship  summoned  resolution 
to  call  again  on  the  old  lady;  in  order  to  smother 
all  suspicion  of  the  trick  he  had  played  upon  her, 
he  was  about  to  sfTect  great  anxiety  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  bird ;  she  saved  him  all  trouble  on 
that  score,  by  anticipating  as  she  thought  his 
errand,  exclaiming,  '  Oho,  my  lord,  then  yon  are 
come  again,  I  presume,  te  coax  me  out  of  my  detur 
little  idol ;  but  it  is  all  in  vain ;  he  is  now  dearer  to 
me  than  ever;  I  would  not  part  with  him  for  his 
cage  full  of  gold.  Would  you  believe  it,  my  lord ! 
From  the  moment  that  his  gracious  sovereign  was 
defeated,  the  sweet  little  fellow  has  not  uttered  a 
single  note ! !  P — Mr.  Lackington,  the  great  book- 
seller, when  young,  was  locked  up  in  order  to  pre- 
vent his  attendance  at  a  methodist  meeting  in 
Taunton.  He  informs  us,  that  in  a  fit  of  sujpersti- 
tion,  he  opened  the  Bible  for  directions  what  to-  do. 
The  very  first  words  he  hit  upon  were  these :  *//« 
has  given  his  angels  charge  over  thee,  lest  at  any  twM 
thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone*  '  This,'  says  he, 
^  was  quite  enough  for  me ;  so  without  a  momenl^s 
hesitation,  I  ran  up  two  pair  of  stairs  to  my  owh 
room,  and  out  of  the  window  I  leaped,  to  the  greai 
terror  of  my  poor  mistress.'  It  appears  that  he  en- 
countered more  angles  in  his  fall  than  angels,  as 
he  was  most  intolerably  bruised,  and  being  quite 
unable  to  rise,  was  carried  back,  and  put  to  bed 
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for  a  fartoigkt.    'I  was ig&orajit  enough,'  says  he, - 
*totkinkth[U  the  Lard  ks^  not  used  me  verywellon 
this  aecaswn ;'  and  it  is  most  likely  that  he  did  not 
put  so  high  a  trust  in  such  presages  for  the  future. 

That  writer  who  wsjpmm  to  immortslity,  should 
imitala  the  sculptor,  if  he  wotdd  mske  ^  labours 
dftfaepen&s  dinrsUe- as  those  of  thra  chisel.  Like 
the  scalptgi,  he  should  ani^  at  ultimate  perfection, 
npiby  whai  he  addsi  hut  by  what  he  takes  arnaiif; 
oiberwiaeallhisenergies  may  be  hidden  in  the  sa- 
Mrabundant  mass  of  his  matter,  as  the  finished 
firtin  of  an'ApoIlo94n  the  unwoiked  solidity  of  the 
UiiM^,  A  fnend'  cslled  cm  Michael  Angelo,  who 
WIS  finishing  a  statue:;,  aome  tiijie  afii&rwards.  he 
vtfled  sgains  liie  sctdptor  was  still  at  his  woik; 
Us  Meiui  looking  st  the  figure,  exclaimed,  *  Have 
yon  been  idle  since  I  saw  you  last  V  '  By  no 
means,'  replied  the  sculptor ;  *  I  have  retouched 
this  part  and  polished  that ;  I  have  softened  this 
feature  and  brought  out  this  piuscle  ;  I  have  given 
more  expression  to  this  Mp,  and  more  energy  to 
this  limb.'  '  Well,  well,'  said  his  friend,  *  all  Siese 
axe  tribes.'  *  It  may  be  so,'  replied  Angelo ;  *  but 
recollect  that  trifles  make  perfection,  and  that  per- 
fection is  no  trifle ' 

If  it  be  true,  that  men  of  strong  imaginations  are 
usually  dogma^ts,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is 
80,  it  ought  to  follow  that  men  of  weak  imagina- 
ticms  are  the  reverse :  in  which  case  we  should 
have  some  compensation  for  stupidity.  But  it  un 
Icttkmately  happens  that  no  dogmatist  is  more  ob- 
stinate, or  less  open  to  conviction,  than  a  fool, 
and  the  only  difference  between  the  Vro  would 
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seem  to  be  this,  the  former  is  determined  to  force 
his  knowledge  upon  others ;  the  latter  is  equally 
determined  that  others  shall  not  force  their  Imow- 
lodge  upon  him. 

The  good  make  a  better  bargain,  and  the  bad  a 
worse,  &an  is  usually  supposed ;  for  the  rewaidi 
of  the  one,  and  the  punishments  of  the  other,  not 
unfrequently  begin  on  this  side  of  the  grave ;  viee 
has  more  martyrs  than  virtue ;  and  it  oS^n  ha{^peni- 
that  men  suffer  more  to  be  lost  than  to  i^^  sai^d. 
But  admitting  that  the  vicious  may  happen  to  es- 
cape the  tortures  of  the  body,  which  are  eo  cmii- 
monly  the  wages  of  excess  and  of  sin  ^  yet  in  that 
calm  and  constant  sunshine  of  t)ie  soul  which  ilhh 
minates  the  breast  of  the  good  man,  ide6  can  have 
no  competition  with  virtue.  *  Our  thoughts,'  sajrs 
an  eloquent  divine,  *  like  the  waters  (^  the  tiea» 
when  exhaled  towards  heaven,  will  lose  all  their 
bitterness  and  saltness,  and  sweeten  into  an  amia- 
ble humanity,  untQ  they  descend  in  gentle  showers 
of  love  and  kindness  upon  our  fellow-men.' 

There  are  too  many  who  reverse  both  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  practice  of  the  apostle !  >they  become 
all  things  to  all  men,  not  to  serve  others,  but  them- 
selves ;  and  they  try  all  things,  only  to  hold  fast 
that  which  is  bad. 


There  are  only  two  things  in  which  the  false 
professors  of  all  religions  have  agreed ;  to  perse- 
cute all  other  sects,  and  to  plunder  their  own. 

.  ■     ■ 

There  is  one  passage  in  the  Scriptures  to  which 
all  the  potentates  of  Europe  seem  to  hav^  given 
their  unanimous  assent  and  approbation,  and  to  hsfe 
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iln£ad  10  tbexboditF  M  txrhsve  it  quite  at  thaor 
tfVUmiiiuCesar.aai^ilm  world  ^ka^id  be  tm9$d.* 


^FfW 


It  often  ballpens  in  pnblic  aMemfalies,  that  two 
ioMMSiiree  are  pn^oeed^dfinoaitfr.  in  their  tendencyy 
but  eooal  in  the  u^iieaee  oy  whidi  they  are  anp* 
porleay  and  also  in  the  Indance  of  good  and  evil 
vMchmay  be  Mrly  atated  of  either.  In  auch  a 
dflemmAyit  is  not  imiimal,  Ua  the  sake  of  nnanim- 
i^,  to  adopt  some  hau  measure,  which,  as  it  haa 
bSm  emaiBcuhited  of  ite  energy  4o  pbaae  the  mode- 
latB,  wQfefiMi  possess  ^  good  oi  neither  nea- 
m^  W  the  evil  of  bo&  Of  thia  Jfiad  wui  the 
Jiiqmme  o<(b  FOted  to  ]Qie  nionarph  by  the  natkin^ 
wmembh^  of  Frahce^i.  It  node  th^  long  an  object 
of  pmtitiye  jedousy,  while  it  gave  hira  only  nega- 
tive po^er,  and  rendered  him  unpopular,  without 
the  means  of  doing  harm,  and  responsible  without 
the  privilege  of  doing  good.  And  as  half  measures 
are  so  pregnant  with  danger,  so  the  half  talent  by 
which  they  are  often  dictated,  may  be  equally  pre- 
judicial. There  are  circumstances  of  peculiar  dif- 
ficult'and  danger,  where  a  mediocrity  of  talent  is 
the  most  fatal  quantum  that  a  inan  can  possibly 
possess.  Had  Chatlea  the  First,  and  Louis  the 
Sixteenth,  been  mor^  wise,  or  more  weak,  more 
firm,  or  more  yielding,  in  eidier  case  they  had 
both  of  them  saved  their  heads. 


Imperial  Rome  governed  the  bodies  of  men,  but 
did  not  extend  her  empire  further.  Papal  Rome 
improved  upon  imperial;  she  made  the  tiara  stron- 
ger than  the  diadem ;  pontiffs  more  powerful  than 
praetors ;  and  the  croeier  more  victohous  than  the 
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sword.  Sho  devised  a  system  so  complete  in  aD 
its  parts,  for  the  subjugation  both  of  bedy  and  of 
mind,  that,  like  Archimedes,  she  asked  but  eite 
tiling,  and  that  Luther  denied  her ;  a  fulcrum  of 
ignorance  on  which  to  rest  that  lerer  by  which  sh^ 
could  have  balanced  the  wbrld. 


In  former  times  patriots  prided. themselves  on 
two  things  ;  their  own  poverty,  and  the  riclies  of 
tho  state.  But  poor  as  these  men  :were,  there  were 
kings  not  rich  enough  to  purchase  them,  nor  pow- 
erlul  enough  to  intimidate  them.  In  modern  times 
it  would  bo  easier  to  find  apatnot  rich  enougb  to 
buy  a  king,  than  a  king  not  rich  enough  to  biiy.  a 
patriot.  Valerius  Maximus  informs  us,  that  JEUius 
Pffilus  tore  to  pieces  with  his  own  teeth,  a  wood 
pecker,  because  the  augur,  being  consulted,  had 
replied  that  if  the  bird  lived,  the  house  of  ^lius 
would  flourish,  but  that  if  it  died,  the  prosperity  of 
the  state  would  prevail.  Modem  patriots  have  dis- 
covered, that  a  roasted  woodcock  is  better  than  a 
raw  woodpecker. 


As  the  man  of  pleasure  by  a  vain  attempt  to  be 
more  happy  than  any  man  can  ba,  is  often  more 
miserable  than  most  men  are,  so  the  skeptic,  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  be  wise,  beyond  what  is  permitted 
to  man,  plunges  into  a  darkness  more  deplorable 
and  a  blindness  more  incurable  than  that  of  the 
common  herd,  whom  he  despises  and  would  fain 
instruct.  For  the  more  precious  the  gift,  the  more 
pernicious  the  abuse  of  it,  as  the  most  powerful 
medicines  are  the  most  dangerous,  if  misapplied, 
and  no  error  is  so  remediless  as  that  which  arises, 
not  from  the  exclusion  of  wisdom,  but  from  its  per- 
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Version.    The  skeptic,  when  he  plunges  into  the 

depths  of  infidelity,  like  the  miser  who  leaps  from 

the  shipwreck,  will  find  that  the  treasures  which  he 

bears  about  him,  will  only  sink  him  deeper  in  the 

abyss. 

It  has  been  said,  that  men  catry  on  a  kind  of 
coasting  trade  with  religion.  In  the  voyage  of  life, 
they  profess  to  be  in  search  of  heaven,  but  take 
care  not  to  venture  so  far  in  their  approximations  to 
it,  as  entirely  to  lose  sight  of  the  earth ;  and  should 
dieir  frail  vessel  be  in  danger  of  shipwreck,  they 
will  gladly  throw  their  darling  vices  overboard,  as 
other  mariners  their  treasures,  only  to  fish  them  up 
again  when  the  storm  is  over.  To  steer  a  course 
that  shall  secure  both  worlds,  is  still,  I  fear,  a  de- 
sideratum in  ethics,  a  thing  un attained  as  yet,  either 
by  the  divine  c^  the  philosopher,  for  the  track  is 
discoverable  only  by  the  shipwrecks  that  have 
been  made  in  the  attempt.  John  Wesley  quaintly 
observed,  that  the  road  to  heaven  was  a  narrow  path, 
not  intended  for  wheels,  and  that  to  ride  in  a  coach 
here,  and  to  go  to  heaven  hereafter,  was  a  happi- 
ness too  much  for  man.* 


The  only  kind  office  performed  for  us  by  our 
friends,  of  which  we  never  complain,  is  our  funeral ; 
and  the  only  thing  which  we  are  sure  to  want. 
happens  to  be  the  only  thing  which  we  never  pur- 
chase— our  cofiin. 


With  respect  to   the    goods  of  tlus  world,  it 
might  be  said,  that  parsons  are  preaching  for  them 

♦  Yet  honest  John  rode  in  his  own  coach  before  bt  died. 
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— Uwyen  are  pleading  (at  them — ^Ikyni 
prescnbhig  for  them — aothora  are  writing 
^-fioidiera  are  figt>ting  fiH*  them — but,  t 
phikMOfihers  alone  are  enjoying  them. 


There  is  more  jealoosy  between  riTal  wits, 
than  hral  beanties,  for  Tuutj  has  no  sex.  But, 
in  both  cases,  there  nmst  be  pretensions,  or 
there  will  be  no  jeakmsy.  Elisabeth  might  hsTe 
been  mercifol,  had  ^laiy  neither  been  beantifol, 
nor  a  qneen ;  and  it  is  only  when  we  onrselyes 
haye  been  admired  by  some,  that  we  begin  tho- 
roughly to  enyy  those  who  are  admired  by  all 
But  the  basis  of  this  passion,  most  be  the  possi- 
bility of  competition;  for  the  rich  are  more  en- 
Tied  by  those  who  haye  a  litde,  than  by  those 
who  haye  nothing ;  and  no  monarch  ever  heard 
with  indifference,  that  other  monarchs  were  ex- 
tending their  dominions,  except  Theodore  of  Cor- 
sica— ^who  had  none ! 


Those  missionaries  who  embark  for  India,  like 
some  other  reformers,  begiu  at  the  wrong  end. 
They  ought  first  to  conyert  to  practical  Christianity, 
those  of  their  own  countrymen  who  haye  crossed 
the  Pacific,  on  a  yery  different  mission,  to  acquire 
money  by  eyery  kind  of  rapine  abroad,  in  order  to 
squander  it  in  eyery  kind  of  reyelry  at  home. 
Example  is  more  powerful  than  precept,  and  the 
poor  Hindoo  is  not  slow  in  discoyering  how  very 
unlike,  the  Christians  he  sees,  are  to  that  Chris- 
tianity of  which  he  hears  : — 
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^  Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  auresy 
Q^om  qu<B  sunt  oculis  suhjecta  fidelihus,^* 

The  misfortune  therefore  is,  that  he  understands 
the  conduct  of  his  master,  much  better  than  the 
creed  of  his  missionary,  and  has  a  clearer  know- 
ledge of  the  depravity  of  the  disciple,  than  of  the 
preachings  of  the  preceptor.  These  observations 
are  strengthened  by  a  remark  of  Dr.  Buchanan, 
founded  on  his  own  experience.  'Conversion,* 
says  he,  '  goes  on  more  prosperously  in  Tanjore 
and  other  provinces,  where  there  are  no  Europeans, 
than  in  Ivimquebar,  where  they  are  numerous :  for 
we  find,'  he  adds,  <  that  European  example  in  the 
large  towns,  is  the  bane  of  Christian  instruction.' 


When  you  have  nothing  to  say,  say  nothing ;  a 
weak  defence  strengthens  your  opponent,  and  si- 
lence is  less  injurious  than  a  bad  reply. 

We  know  the  effects  of  many  things,  but  the 
causes  of  few ;  experience,  therefore,  is  a  surer 
guide  than  imagination,  and  inquiry  than  conjec- 
ture. But  those  physical  difficulties  which  you 
cannot  account  for,  be  very  slow  to  arraign,  for  he 
that  would  be  wiser  than  nature,  would  be  wiser 
than  God. 


When  punishments  fall  upon  a  villain  from  some 
imknown  quarter,  he  begins  to  consider  within  him- 
self what  hand  may  have  indicted  them.  He  has 
injured  many,  thiis  he  knows,  and  judging  from  his 
own  heart,  he  concludes  that  he  is  the  most  likely 

*  TrvJths  which  we  hear  vnll  less  affect  us^  than  those  whiek 
wesee^-^VuKr 
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to  have  revenged  himself,  who  has  had  the  most 
power  to  do  so.  This  conclusion,  however,  is 
often  a  most  erroneous  one,  although  it  has  proved 
the  frequent  source  of  fatal  mischiefs,  which 
have  only  fallen  the  heavier,  from  having  had 
nothing  to  support  them.  Forgiveness,  that  no- 
blest of  all  self-denial,  is  a  virtue^  which  he  alone 
that  can  practise  in  himself,  can  willingly  believe 
in  another. 


Some  men  possess  means  that  are  great,  bql 
fritter  them  away,  in  the  execution  of  concej^CMii 
that  are  little ;  and  there  are  othem  who  cayi 
form  great  conceptions,  but  who  attem}^  to  cai|y 
.them  into  execution  with  little  means.  These 
two  descriptions  of  men  might  succeed  if  united, 
but  as  they  are  usually  kept  asunder  by  jealousy, 
both  fail.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  combt- 
nation  of  great  means,  and  of  great  conceptions 
in  one  mind.  The  Duke  of  Bridge  water  was  a 
splendid  example  of  this  union,  and  all  his  de- 
signs were  so  profoundly  planned,  that  it  is  de- 
lightful to  observe  how  efiectually  his  vast  means 
supported  his  measures,  at  one  time,  and  how 
gratefully  his  measures  repaid  his  means,  at  another. 
On  the  blameless  and  the  bloodless  basis  of  public 
utility,  he  founded  his  own  individual  aggrandize- 
ment ;  and  his  triumphal  arches  are  those  by  which 
he  subdued  the  earth,  only  to  increase  the  comforts 
of  those  who  posse sf  it.  I  have  heard  my  father 
say,  that  the  dulte  was  not  considered  a  clever  lad 
at  Eton,  which  only  strengthens  an  observation 
that  I  have  often  made,  that  vivacity,  in  youths  is 
often  mistaken  for  genius,  and  solidity  for  dulness 
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The  farther  we  advance  in  knowledge,  the  more 
simplicity  shall  we  discover  in  those  primary  rules 
that  regulate  all  the  apparently  endless,  complica* 
ted,  and  multiform  operations  of  the  Godhead.    To 
Him,  indeed,  all  time  is  but  a  moment,  and  all 
space  but  a  point,  and  he  fills  both,  biit  is  bounded 
by  neither.     As  merciful  in  his  restrictions  as  in 
lu3  bounties,  he  sees  at  one  glance  the  whole  rela- 
tions of  things,  and  has  prescribed  unto  himself 
one  eternal  and  immutable  principle  of  action,  that 
of  producing  the  highest  ultimate  happiness,  by 
tbe  best  possible  means.     But  he  is  as  great  in 
minuteness,  as  in  magnitude,  since,  even  the  legs 
of  a  fly  h^^ve  been  fitted  up  and  furnished  with  all 
the  powers  and  all  the  properties  of  an  air-pump, 
and  this  has  been  done  by  the  self-same  hand  that 
created  the  suns  of  other  systems,  and  placed  them 
^t  so  immense  a  distance  from  the  earth,  that  light 
itself  seems  to  lag  on  so  immeasurable  a  journey, 
occupying  many  millions  of  years  in  arriving  from 
those  bodies  unto  us.     In  proof  of  the  observation 
with  which  I  set  out,  modem  discoveries  in  chym- 
istry.  have  so  simplified  the  laws  by  which  the 
Deit^>cts  in  his  great  laboratory  of  nature,  that 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  has  felt  himself  authorized  to 
affirm,  that  a  very  few  elementary  bodies  indeed, 
and  which  may  themselves  be  only  different  forms 
of  some  one  and  the  same  primary  material,  con- 
stitute the  sura  total  of  our  tangible  universe  of 
things.     And  as  the  grand  harmony  of  the  celes- 
tial bodies  may  be  explained  by  the  simple  princi- 
ples of  gravity  and  impulse,  so  also  in  that  niore 
wonderful  and  complicated  microcosm,  the  heart 
of  man,  all  the  phenomena  of  naorals  are  perhaps 
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resolvable  into  one  single  principle-^/A^  pursuit  of 
apparent  good;  for  although  customs  universally 
vary,  yet  man,  in  all  climates  and  countries,  is  es- 
sentially the  same.  Hence,  the  old  position  of  the 
Pyrrhonists,  that  the  more  we  study,  the  less  we 
know,  is  tnie,  but  not  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has 
been  usually  received.  It  may  be  true  that  we 
know  less,  but  that  less  is  of  the  highest  value ; 
first,  from  its  being  a  condensation  of  all  that  is 
certain  ;  secondly,  from  its  being  a  rejection  of  all 
that  is  doubtful ;  and  such  a  treasure,  like  the  pages 
of  the  Sybil,  increases  in  value,  even  by  its  dimi- 
nution. Knowledge  is  twofold,  and  consists  not 
only  in  an  affirmation  of  what  is  true,  but  in  the 
negation  of  that  which  is  false.  It  requires  more 
magnanimity  to  give  up  what  is  wrong,  than  to 
maintain  that  which  is  rights  for  our  pride  is 
wounded  by  the  one  effort,  and  flattered  by  the 
other.  The  highest  knowledge  can  be  nothing^ 
more  than  the  shortest  and  clearest  road  to  tnith ; 
all  the  rest  is  pretension,  not  performance,  mere 
verbiage  and  grandiloquence,  from  which  we  can 
learn  nothing,  but  that  it  is  the  external  sign  of  an 
internal  deficiency.  To  revert  to  our  former  affirm- 
ation of  the  simplicity  of  those  rules  that  regulate 
the  universe,  we  might  farther  add,  that  any  machine 
would  be  considered  to  be  most  ingenious,  if  it  con- 
tained within  itself  principles  for  correcting  its  own 
imperfections.  Now,  a  few  simple  but  resistless 
laws,  have  effected  all  this  so  fully  for  the  world 
we  live  in,  that  it  contains  within  itself  the  seeds 
of  its  own  eternity.  An  Alexander  could  not  add 
one  atom  to  it,  or  a  Napoleon  take  one  away.  A 
period,  indeed,  has  been  assigned  unto  it  by  reve- 
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lation,  otherwise  it  would  be  far  less  diificult  to 
conceive  of  its  eternal  continuance,  than  of  its 
final  cessation. 


As  the  dimensions  of  the  tree  are  not  always 
regulated  by  the  size  of  the  seed,  so  the  conse- 
quences of  things  are  not  always  proportionate  to 
tbe  apparent  magnitude  of  those  events  that  have 
produced  them.  Thus,  the  American  Revohition, 
from  which  little  was  expected,  produced  much ; 
but  the  French  revolution,  from  which  much  was 
expected,  produced  little.*  And  in  ancient  times, 
80  grovelling  a  passion  as  the  lust  of  a  Tarquin, 
could  give  freedom  to  Rome;  that  freedom,  to 
whpse  shrine  a  Cesar  was  afterwards  sacrificed  in 
vain,  as  a  victim,  and  a  Cato  as  a  martyr ;  that  free- 
dom, which  fell,  unestablished  eitjier  by  the  immo- 
lation of  the  one,  or  the  magnanimity  of  the  other. 


Where  true  religion  has  prevented  one  crime, 
false  religions  h^tve  afforded  a  pretext  for  a  thou- 
sand. 

♦  I  am  not  so  hardjr  as  to  affirm,  that  the  French  revolu- 
tK5in  produced  little,  m  the  absolute  sense  of  the  word.  I 
mean  that  it  produced  little  if  comj)ared  with  the  expecta- 
tioDS  of  mankind,  and  the  prolmbilities  that  its  first  de- 
velopment  afforded  of  its  final  esiablishment.  The  Papal 
power,  the  d3rnasty  of  the  Bourbons,  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  purity  ol  representation,  are  resolving  themselves 
yery  much  into  the  *  stai«t  quo  mUe  bellum.'*  It  is  far  from 
improbable,  that  the  results  of  a  *  reformation^  now  going 
on  m  Spain,  with  an  aspect  far  less  assuming  than  the  late 
revolntion  in  France,  will  be  more  beneficial  both  to  the 
present  and  future  times  than  that  gieaniic  event,  which 
destroyed  so  much,  b'lt  which  repaired  so  little,  and  which 
tegsa  in  eivil  anarchy,  but  ended  in  military  despotism. 

*  Tli«  stale  before  Uie  mx. 
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We  ask  advice,  but  we  mean  approbation. 


Be  very  slow  to  believe  that- you' are  wiser  than 
all  others  ;  it  is  a  fatal  but  common  error.  Where 
one  has  been  saved  by  a  true  estimatio»i  of  another's 
weakness,  thousands  have  been  destroyed  by  a 
false  appreciation  of  their  own  strength.  Napolebh 
could  calculate  the  ybrmcr,  well,  but  to  hts  miscal- 
culations of  the  latter^  he  may  ascribe  his  present 
dejrradaiion. 


In  the  present  enlightened  Btate  of  society,  it  is 
impossible  for  mankind  to  be  thorou^y  yicious ; 
for  wisdom  and  virtue  are  very  often  convertible 
terms,  and  they  invarialbly  assist  and  strengthen 
each  other.  A  society  composed  of  none  but  the 
wicked,  could  not  exist  ;it  contains- within  itself 
the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction,  and  without  a 
flood,  would  be  swept  away  from  the  earth  by  the 
dehige  of  its  own  iniquity.  The  moral  cement  of 
all  society,  is  virtue  ;  it  unites  and  preserves,  while 
vice,  separates  and  destroys.  The  good  may  well 
be  termed  the  salt  of  the  earth.  For  whe?e  there 
is  no  integrity,  there  can  be  no  confidence ;  and 
where  there  is  no  confidence,  there  can  be  no  una- 
nimity. The  story  of  the  three  German  robbers 
is  applicable  to  our  present  purpose,  from  the  preg; 
nant  brevity  of  its  moral.  Having  acquired  by 
various  atrocities,  what  amounted  to  a  very  valu- 
able booty,  they  agreed  to  divide  the  spoil,  and  to 
retire  fronj  so  dangerous  a  vocation.  When  the 
day  which  they  had  appointed  for  this  purpose, 
arrived,  one  of  them  was  despatched  to  a  neigh- 
bouring town,  to  purchase  provisions  for  their  last 
carousal.     The  other  two  secretly  agreed  to  mur- 
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der  him  on  his  return,  that  they  might  come  in  for 
one  half  of  the  plunder,  instead  of  a  third.  They 
did  so.  But  the  murdered  man  was  a  closer  calcu- 
later  even  than  his  assassins,  for  he  had  previously 
poisoned  a  part  of  the  provisions,  that  he  might 
appropriate  unto  himself  the  whole  of  the  spoil. 
This  precious  triumvirate  were  found  dead  to- 
gether— a  signal  instance  that  nothing  is  so  blind 
and  suicidal,  as  the  selfishness  of  vice. 


When  the  millipn  applaud  you,  seriously  ask 
yourself  what  harm  you  have  done ;  when  they 
censure  you,  what  good ! 

Agar  said,  *  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches  ;• 
and  this  will  ever  be  the  prayer  of  the  wise.  Our 
incomes  should  be  like  our  shoes,  if  too  small,  they 
win  gall  and  pinch  us,  but  if  too  large,  they  will 
cause  us  to  stumble  and  to  trip.  Wealth,  after  all, 
is  a  relative  thing,  since  he  that  has  little,  and 
wants  less,  is  richer  than  he  that  has  much,  but 
wants  more  True  contentment  depends  not  upon 
what  we  have  ;  a  tub  was  large  enough  for  Dioge- 
nes, but  a  world  was  too  little  for  Alexander. 


We  should  act  with  as  much  energy  as  those 
who  expect  every  thing  from  themselves  ; — and  we 
vihould  pray  with  as  much  earnestness  as  those 
who  expect  every  thing  from  God. 

The  ignorant  have  often  given  credit  to  the 
wise,  for  powers  that  are  permitted  to  none^  merely 
because  the  wise  have  made  a  proper  use  of  those 
powers  that  are  permitted  to  all.  The  little  Ara- 
bian tale  of  the  Dervdse,  shall  be  the  comment  of 
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tbU  proposiiioo.    A  Oerrise  was  journeying  alone 
in  the  desert,  when  two  merchants  suddenly  met 
him.    •  You  lia^e  lost  a  camel,'  said  he  to  the  met- 
chants.    '  Indred  we  have,'  they  replied.    *  Was  he 
not  blind  in  bis  right  eye,  and  lame  in  hislefl  legt' 
said  the  Dcrvise.  *  He  was,'  replied  the  merchants. 
'  Had  he  not  lost  a  front  tooth  f  said  the  Dervise. 
'  H  e  had ,'  rejoined  the  merchants.  '  And  was  he  not 
loaded  with  honcv  on  one  side,  and  wheat  on  the 
other  V  *  Most  certainly  he  was,'  they  replied,  *  and 
as  you  hare  seen  him  so  lately,  and  marked  him  so 
particularly,  you  can.  in  all  probability  conduct  xa 
unto  him.'   *  My  friends,'  said  the  Denrise,  *  I  have 
never  seen  your  camel,  nor  ever  heard  of  him  but 
from  you.'    *  A  pretty  story,  truly,'  said  the  mer- 
chants, '  but  where  are  the  jewels  which  formed  a 
part  of  his  cargo  !'    *  I  have  neither'  seen  your 
camel,  nor  your  jewels,'  repeated  the  Dervise.   On 
this  they  seized  his  person,  and  forthwithliurriedhim 
before  the  Cadi,  where  on  the  strictest  search,  nothing 
could  be  found  upon  him,  nor  could  any  evidence 
whatever  be  adduced  to  convict  him,  either  of  false- 
liood  or  of  theft.   They  were  then  about  to  proceed 
against  liim  as  a  sorcerer,  when  the  Dervise,  with 
great  calmness,  thus  addressed  the  court : — 'I  have 
been  much  amused  with  your  surprise,  and  own 
that  there  has  been  some  ground  for  your  suspi- 
cions ;  but  I  have  lived  long  and  alone  ;  and  I  can 
find  ample  scope  for  obser\'ation  even  in  a  desert. 
I  knew  that  I  had  crossed  the  track  of  a  camel 
that  had  straved  from  its  owner,  because  I  saw  no 
mark  of  any  human  footstep  on  the  same  route ;  I 
knew  that  the  animal  was  blind  in  one  eye,  because 
it  had  cropped  the  herbage  only  on  one  side  of  its 
path ;  and  I  perceived  that  it  waa  lame  in  one  leg, 


from  the  faint  mipressioii  which  ihat  p:iriicuiar  foot 
had  produced  upon  the  sand ;  I  concluded  that  the 
animal  had  lost  one  tooth,  because,  wherever  it  had 
grazed,  a  small  tuft  of  herbage  was  left  uninjured, 
in  the  centre  of  its  bite.  As  to  that  which  formed, 
the  burden  of  the  beast,  the  busy  ants  informed 
me  that  it  was  com  on  the  one  side,  and  the  clus- 
tering flies,  that  it  was  honey  on  the  other.' 


Some  philosophers  would  give  a  sex  to  revenge, 
and  appropriate  it  almost  exclusively  to  the  female 
mind.  But,  like  most  other  vices,  it  is  of  both 
genders  ;  yet,  because  wounded  vanity,  or  slighted 
love,  aire  the  two  most  powerful  excitements  to 
revenge,  it  is  thought,  perhaps,  to  rage  witli  more 
violence  in  the  femstle  heart.  As  the  causes  of  this 
passion  are  not  confined  to  the  women,  so  neither 
are  its  effects.  History  can  produce  many  Syllas, 
to  one  Fulvia  or  Christina.  The  fact,  perhaps,  is, 
that  the  human  heart,  in  both  sexes,  will  more 
readily  pardon  injuries  than  insults,  particularly  if 
they  appear  to  arise,  not  from  any  wish  in  the 
offender  to  degrade  us,  but  to  aggrandize  himself. 
Margaret  Lambnm  assiuned  a  man's  habit,  and 
came  to  England  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Tweed,  determined  to  assassinate  Queen  Elizabeth. 
She  was  urged  to  this  from  the  double  malice  of 
revenge,  excited  by  the  loss  of  her  mistress.  Queen 
Mary,  and  that  of  her  own  husband  who  died  from 
grief,  at  the  death  of  his  queen.  In  attempting  to 
get  close  to  EUzabeth,  she  dropped  one  of  her 
pistols ;  aqd  on  being  seized  and  brought  before 
the  queen,  she  boldjy  avowed  her  motives,  and 
added,  that  she  found  herself  necessitated,  by 
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experience  to  prove  the  truth  of  that  maxim,  that 
neither  force  nor  reason  can  hinder  a  woman  from 
revenge,  when  she  is  impelled  by  love.  The 
queen  set  an  example,  that  few  kings  would  have 
followed,  for  she  magnanimously  forgave  the  crim- 
inal ;  and  thus  took  the  noblest  noode  of  convincing 
her  that  there  were  some  injuries  that  even  a  wo- 
man could  forgive. 


All  the  poets  are  indebted  more  or  less  to  those 
who  have  gone  before  them  ;  even  Homer's  origi- 
nality has  been  questioned,  and  Yirgil  owes  almost 
as  much  to  Theocritus,  in  his  Pastorals,  as  to 
Homer,  in  his  Heroics ;  if  our  own  countrjrman, 
Milton,  has  soared  above  boA  Homer  and  Virgil, 
it  is  because  he  has  stolen  some  feathers  from  their 
wings.  Shakspeare  stands  alone.  His  want  ot 
erudition  was  a  most  happy  and  productive  igno- 
rance ;  it  forced  him  back  upon  his  own  resources 
which  were  exhaustless.  If  his  literary  qualifica- 
tions made  it  impossible  for  him  to  borrow  from 
the  ancients,  he  was  more  than  repaid  by  the  pow- 
ers of  his  invention,  which  made  borrowing  unne- 
cessary. In  all  the  ebbings  :and  the  flo wings  of 
his  genius,  in  his  storms,  no  less  than  in  his  calms, 
he  is  as  completely  separated  from  all  other  poets, 
as  the  Caspian  from  all  other  seas.  He  aboimds 
with  so  many  axioms  applicable  to  all  the  circum- 
stances, situations,  and  varieties  of  life,  that  they 
are  no  longer  the  property  of  the  poet,  but  of  the 
world ;  all  apply,  but  none  dare  appropriate  them ; 
and,  like  anchors,  they  are  secure  from  thieves,  by 
reason  of  their  weight. 
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That  nations  sympathize  with  their  monarch's 
glorj',  that  they  are  improved  by  his  virtues,  and 
that  the  tone  of  morak  rises  high,  when  he  that 
leads  the  band  is  perfect,  are  truths  admitted  with 
exultation,  and  felt  with  honest  pride.  That  a 
nation  ^s  equally  degraded  by  a  monarch's  profli- 
gacy, that  it  is  made,  in^some  sort,  contemptible  by 
his  meanness,  and  immoral  by  his  depravation,  are 
positions  less  flattering,  but  equally  important  and 
true.  *  Plus  cxemplo  quam  peccato  nocent,  quippe 
quod  7irul(i  imitatores  principum  existuntJ*  'I'he 
example,  therefore,  of  a  sovereign,  derives  its  pow- 
erful influence  from  that  pride  inherent  in  the  con- 
stitution of  our  nature,  which  dictates  to  all,  not  to 
copy  their  inferiors,  but  which  at  the  same  time, 
causes  imitation  to  descend.  A  prince,  therefore, 
can  no  more  be  obscured  by  vices,  without  demo- 
ralizing his  people,  than  the  sun  can  be  eclipsed 
without  darkening  the  land.  In  proof  of  these  pro- 
positionSj  we  might  affirm,  that  there  have  been 
some  instances  where  a  sovereign  has  reformed  a 
courtjt  out  not  a  single  instance  where  a  court  has 
reformed  a  sovereign.  When  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, in  his  old  age,  quitted  his  battles  for  beads, 
and  his  mistress  for  missals,  his  courtiers  aped 

♦  TViey  do  more  harm  by  their  example  than  by  their 
crimes^  for  many  are  the  imitators  of  princes. — Pub. 

t  Englishmen  need  not  go  far,  either  in  time,  or  in  dis- 
tance, for  a  splendid  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  proposition. 
The  reign  of  George  the  Third  is  an  arena  that  will  both 
demand  and  deserve  the  utmost  talents  of  its  historian, 
however  high  they  mav  be.  It  is  the  most  eventful  reign  in 
ihe  memory  of  man.  A  gentlemanly  prince  in  public,  and 
a  princely  gentleman  in  private,  he  set  an  exanrple  of  lib- 
eialitv  in  sentiment,  of  integrity  in  principle,  and  of  purity 
in  life,  which  may  have  been  imitated  oy  some  of  his  sub- 
jects, but  which  liave  been  surpassed  by  none. 

II 
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their  sovereign  as  strenuously  in  bis  devolionB, 
they  had  before  in  bis  debaucheries,  and  tuok  th< 
sacrament  twice  in  the  day ! 

The  gamester,  if  be  die  a  martyr  to  bis  profes- 
sion, is  doubly  ruined.  He  adds  bis  soul  to  every 
other  loss,  and  by  the  act  of  suicide,  renounces 
earth  to  forfeit  heaven.      * 


Two  things  are  necessary  to  a  modem  mart3n:, 
— some  to  pity,  and  some  to  persecute,  some  to 
regret,  and  some  to  roast  him.  If  martyrdom  is 
now  on  the  decline,  it  is  not  because  mart3nrs  are 
less  zealous,  but  because  martyr-mongers  are  more 
wise.  The  light  of  intellect  ha?  put  out  the  fire 
of  persecution,  as  other  fires  are  observed  to  smoul- 
der before  the  light  of  the  sun. 


The  wise  man  has  his  follies,  no  less  than  the 
fool ;  but  it  has  been  said,  that  herein  lies  the  dif- 
ference— ^the  follies  of  the  fool  are  known  to  the 
world,  but  are  hidden  from  himself;  the  follies  of 
the  wise  are  known  to  himself,  but  hidden  from  the 
world.  A  harmless  hilarity,  and  a  buoyant  cheer- 
fulness are  not  infrequent  concomitants  of  genius ; 
and  we  are  never  more  deceived,  than  when  we 
mistake  gravity  for  greatness,  solemnity  for  sci- 
ence, and  pomposity  for  erudition. 


The  true  poet  is  always  great,  if  compared  with 
others ;  not  alwajRs  if  compared  with  himself. 

If  men  praise  your  efforts,  suspect  their  judg* 
ment ;  if  mgr  censure  them,  your  own. 


'rf 
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Philosophy  manages  a  most  important  firm,  not 
oiily  with  a  capital  of  her  own,  but  also  with  a  still 
larger  one  that  she  has  borrowed ;  but  she  repays 
with  a  most  liberal  interest,  and  in  a  mode  that  ulti- 
mately enriches,  not  only  others,  but  herself.  The 
philosopher,  is  neither  a  chymist,  a  smith,  a  mer- 
chant, or  a  manufacturer ;  but  he  both  teaches  and 
is  taught  by  all  of  them  ;  and  his  prayer  is,  that 
the  intellectual  light  may  be  as  general  as  the  so- 
lar, and  uncontrolled.  As  he  is  as  much  delighted 
to  imbibe  knowledge  as  to  impart  it,  he  watches 
the  rudest  operations  of  that  experience,  which 
may  be  botb  old  and  uninformed,  right,  though  un- 
able to  say  why,  or  wrong,  without  knowing  the 
wherefore.  The  philosopher,  therefore,  strength- 
ens that  which  was  mere  practice,  by  disclosing 
the  principle ;  he  establishes  customs  that  were 
sight,  by  superaddmg  the  foundation  of  reason,  and 
overthrows  those  that  were  erroneous,  by  taking 
that  foundatioa  away. 


Persecutors  on  the  score  of  religion,  ha^e,  in 
general,  been  the  foulest  of  hypocrites,  and  their 
burning  zeal  has  too  often  been  lighted  up  at  the 
altar  of  worldly  ambition.  Suppose  we  admit  that 
persecution  may,  in  some  solitary  cases,  have  aris- 
en from  motives  that  are  pure ;  the  glory  of  Grod, 
and  the  salvation  of  men.  Here  again,  the  purity 
of  the  motive  is  most  wofully  eclipsed  by  the  gross 
absurdity  of  the  means.  The  persecutor  must 
begin  by  breaking  many  fundamental  laws  of  his 
master,  in  order  to  commence  his  operations  in  his 
favour ;  thus  asserting,  by  4eeds,  if  not  by  words, 
that  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the-  code  of  our 
Saviour,  is  insufficient  for  its  own  preservation 
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Thus  it  is,  that  even  the  sincerest  persectftoi 
defends  the  cause  of  his  master.  He  shows  his 
love  of  man,  by  breaking  his  cardinal  laws;  he 
then  seeks  to  glorify  a  God  of  mercy,  by  worship- 
ping him  as  a  Moloch  who  delights  in  human 
sacrifices ;  and  lastly,  he  shows  his  lore  of  liis 
neighbour,  by  roasting  his  body  for  the  good  of  his 
soul.  Can  a  darkness  which  is  intellectual,  be 
done  away  by  a  fire  which  is  material  1  or  is  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  fagot  of  a  man's 
body  in  order  to  enlighten  his  mind- 


There  is  a  paradox  in  .pride— 4t  «is^es  -some 
men  ridiculous,  but  preveivts  others  from  becom- 
ing so. 


Those  who  worship  gold  in  a  world  so  corrupt 
as  this  we  live  in,  have  at  least  one  thing  to  plead 
in  defence  of  their  idolatry — ^the  power  of  their 
idol.  It  is  true,  that  like  other  idols,  it  can  neither 
move,  see,  hear,  feel,  or  understand  ;  but,  unlike 
other  idols,  it  has  often  communicated  all  these 
powers  to  those  who  had  them  not,  and  annihilated 
them  in  those  who  had.  This  idol  can  boast  of 
two  peculiarities  ;  it  is  worshipped  in  all  climates, 
without  a  single  temple,  9jod  by  all  classes,  with- 
out a  single  hypocrite. 


If  kings  would  only  determine  not  to  extend 
their  dominions,  until  they  had  filled  them  with 
happiness,  they  would  find  the  smallest  territories 
too  large,  but  the  longest  life  too  short,  for  the  full 
accomplishment  of  so  grand  and  so  noble  an  am- 
bition. 
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It  is  nol  everf  pan  HmZ  esa  aford  to  wear  a 
Aahby  coat ;  and  worUhf  iriadom  dictates  to  h»r 
disciplesy  the  proprie^  of  dkessin^  somewhat  be- 
yond their  means,  hot  of  living  within  them ;  for 
eFeiT  one  sees  how  we  dress,  but  none  see  how 
we  hve,  except  we  choose  to  let  them.  The  tmfy 
great  are. by  uniTersal  snffirage  exempted  ftom 
mese  trammeb,  and  may  Uto  or  dress  as  they 
please. 

Sleep,  the  type  of  death,is  also  like  that  which 
it  typifies,  restricted  to  the  earth.  It  flies  fiDom 
Iddu,  and  is  exehided  from  heaven. 

Emnlation  has  been  termed  a  spur  to  Tirtoe,  and 
iwmnes  to  be  a  q^  of  gold.  dvX  it  is  a  spar 
c(HnpoBed  of  baser  materials,  and  if  tried  in  the 
furnace,  will  be  found  to  want  thsLtfyedne^s,  which 
Is  the  characteristic  of  gold.  He  that  pursues 
virtue,  only  to  surpass  others,  is  not  far  from  wish- 
ing others  less  forward  than  himself;  and  he  that 
rejoices  too  much  at  his  own  perfection,  will  be 
too  little  grieved  at  the  defects  of  other  men.  We 
might  also  insist  upon  this,  that  true  virtue,  though 
the  most  humble  of  all  things,  is  the  most  progres- 
sive ;  it  must  persevere  to  the  end.  As  Alexander 
soomed  the  Olympic  games,  because  there  were 
no  kings  to  contend  with,  so  he  that  starts  only  to 
outstrip  others,  will  suspend  his  exertipns  when 
that  end  is  attained ;  and  self-love  will  in  many 
cases,  incline  him  to  stoop  for  the  prize,  eve^  be- 
fore he  has  obtained  the  victory.  The  views  of 
the  Christian  are  more  extensive,  and  more  endur- 
ing; his  ambition  is,  not  to  conquer  others^  but 
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ilf^  and  he  unbuckles  bis  annoiif^  only  for  his 
sbroocL 


in  the  puisuit  of  knowledge,  £[)Ilow  it  wherever 
it  b  to  be  found ;  hke  fern,  it  is  the  produce  of  all 
climates,  and  like  coin,  its  circulation  is  not  re- 
stricted to  any  particular  class.  We  are  ignorant 
in  youth,  from  idleness,  and  we  continue  so  in  man- 
hood, from  pride  ;  for  pride  is  less  ashamed  of 
being  ignorant,  than  of  being  instructed,  and  she 
looks  too  high  to  find  that,  which  very  often  lies 
beneath  her.  Therefore  condescend  to  men  of 
low  estate,  and  be  for  wisdom  that  which  Alcibiades 
was  for  power.  He  that  rings  only  one  bell,  will 
hear  only  one  sound ;  and  he  that  lives  only  with 
one  class,  will  see  but  one  scene  of  the  great 
drama  of  life.  Mr.  Liocke  was  asked  how  he  had 
contrived  to  accumulate  a  mine  of  knowledge  so 
rich,  yet  so  extensive  and  so  deep.  He  replied, 
that  he  attributed  what  little  he  knew,  to  not  having 
been  ashamed  to  ask  for  information ;  and  to  the 
rule  he  had  laid  down,  of  conversing  with  all  de- 
scription of  men,  on  those  topics  chieRy  that 
formed  their  own  peculiar  professions  or  pursuits. 
I  myself  have  heard  a  common  blacksmith  elo- 
quent, when  welding  of  iron  has  been  the  theme ; 
what  we  know  thoroughly,  we  can  usually  express 
clearly,  since  ideas  will  supply  words,  but  words 
will  not  always  supply  ideas.  Therefore  when  I 
meet  with  any  that  write  obscurely,  or  converse 
confusedly,  I  am  apt  to  suspect  two  things ;  first, 
that  such  persons  do  not  understand  themselves ; 
and  secondly,  that  they  are  not  worthy  of  being 
underertxiod  by  others 
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lie  that  riin  enjoy  the  intimacy  of  tho  groat,  and 
on  110  occasLon  disgust  them  with  familiarity,  or 
iUsgrace  Iiiniself  by  servility,  proves  that  he  is  as 
poribct  a  gcAilemnn  by  nature,  as  his  companions 
aie  by  rank. 

Royal  favorites  are  often  obliged  to  carry  their 
complaisance  further  than  they  meant.  They  live 
Jbr  their  master'is  pleasure,  and  they  die  for  his 
convcuionce. 


Tiiehate^  which  we  all  bear  with  the  most  Chris 
tian  patience,  is  the  hate  of  those  who  envy  us 

Imitation  is  the  sincerest  of  Oattery. 

'I'hcre  arj  two  modes  of  'establishing  our  repu- 
tation ;  to  be  praised  by  honest  men,  and  to  be 
abused  by  rogues.  It  is  best,  however,  to  secure 
the  formi^r,  because  it  will  be  invariably  accoiupa- 
i.'icd  by  the  latter.  His  calumniation,  is  net  only 
llie  greatest  benelit  a  rogue  can  confer  upon  us,  but 
ilis  also  the  only  service  he  will  perform  for  nothing. 

As  we  ascend  in  society,  like  those  who  climb  a 
mountain,  we  shall  find  that  the  line  of  perpetual 
congelation  commences  with  the  higher  circles,  and 
the  nearer  we  approach  to  the  grand  luminary  the 
court,  the  more  frigidity  and  apathy  shall  we  expe- 
rience. 


Sensible  women  have  often  been  the  dupes  of 
designing  men,  in  the  following  way  :  they  have 
taken  an  opportunity  of  praising  them  to  their  own 
confidante,  but  with  a  solemn  injunction  to  secrecy. 
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The  confidante,  however,  as  they  know,  will  infal- 
lably  inform  her  principal,  the  first  moment  she  sees 
her ;  and  this  is  a  mode  of  flattery  which  always 
succeeds.  Even  those  females  who  nauseate  flat- 
tery in  any  other  shape,  will  not  reject  it  in  this ; 
just  as  we  can  bear  the  light  of  the  sua  withoni 
pain  when  reflected  by  the  moon. 

If  you  are  under  obligation  to  many,  it  is  pru- 
dent to  postpone  the  recompensing  of  one,  until  it  be 
in  your  power  to  remunerate  all,  otherwise  you  will 
make  more  enemies  by  what  you  give,  than  by  what 
you  withhold. 


There  is  no  cruelty  so  inexorable  and  unrelent- 
ing, as  that  which  proceeds  from  a  bigoted  and  pre- 
sumptuous supposition  of  doing  service  to  God. 
Under  the  influence  of  such  hallucination,  all  com- 
mon modes  of  reasoning  are  perverted,  and  all 
general  principles  destroyed. — The  victim  of  tlM 
fanatical  persecutor  will  find  that  the  stronger  the 
motives  he  can  urge  for  mercy  are,  the  weaker 
will  be  his  chance  of  obtaining  it,  for  the  merit 
of  his  destruction  will  be  supposed  to  rise  in 
value,  in  proportion  as  it  is  eflected  at  the  expense 
of  every  feeling,  both  of  justice  and  of  humanity. 
Had  the  son  of  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain  been 
condemned  by  the  inquisition,  his  own  father,  in 
default  of  any  other  executioner,  would  have  car- 
ried the  fagots,  and  have  set  fire  to  the  pile.  And 
in  the  atrocious  murder  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  it  is 
well  known  that  Balfoiu:  and  his  party  did  not  meet 
together  at  Gilston  Mtiir  for  the  purpose  of  assas- 
sinating the  archbishop,  but  to  slay  one  Carmi- 
diael,  a  magistrate.     Those  misguided  men  wer^ 


■?■ 


actuated  (to  use  their  own  wo/ds) '  hy  a  strong  out- 
Uuimg  oj  the  spirit y  shortly  to  be  manifested  by 
the  ouUetiing  of  innocent  blood  ;  and  one  Smith, 
a  weaver  at  the  Strutherdiko,  an  in&pired  man,  had 
also  encouraged  them  '  all  to  go  forward,  seeing 
thai  GotTs  glory  was  tlt€  ordy  tnotive  that  was  moving 
tkem  to  offer  themselves  to  act  for  his  broken  down 
■workJ*  These  men  not  happening  to  find  Carmi- 
chael,  were  on  the  point  of  dispersing,  when  a  lad 
ruiming  up,  suddenly  informed  tliem  that  the  coach  < 

of  Arciibishop  Shar|)  was  th6n  coming  on,  upon 
4he  road  between  Ceres  ^nd  Blebo  Hole.  Thus, 
Carmichaei  escaped,  but  an  archbishop  was  a 
sacnUce.  caught  in  the  thicket,  more  costly  than 
the  nun.  *  Truly ,  said  they,  *  tlUs  is  of  God,  and 
it  scemcth  that  God  Iiath  delivered  him  intp  our 
hands  ;  let  us  not  draw  back,  but  pursue  him,  for  all 
looked  upon  it,  considering  the  former  circumstances, 
as  a  clear  call  from  God  to  fall  upon  him.^  We 
jnay  anticipate  what  tender  mercies  the  Archbishop 
might  count  upon,  from  a  gang  of  such  eiUhusi- 
asts ;  and  the  circumstances  of  a  prelate  murdered  ^,- 
at  the  feet  of  his  daughter^  with  the  curious  con- 
versation that  accompanies  this  act,  only  proves 
(hat  fanaticism  is  of  the  same  malignant  type  and 
character,  whether  she  be  engendered  in  the  cjan, 
or  the  cojicjave,  the  kirk,  or  die  cathedral. 


.■  J.  ii  «■ 


It  has  been  said,  that  whatever  is  made  with  the 
iotention  of  answering  two  purposes,  will  answer 
neither  of  them  well.  This  is  for  the  most  part 
true.,  with  respect  to  the  inventions  and  productions 
of  man  ;  but  the  very  reverse  of  this  would  seem 
10  obtain,  in  all  the  operations  of  the  Go<lhead.  In 
ihe  great  laboratory  of  nature,  many  eitecxs  of  ihp 
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most  important  and  extensive  utility  are  often  made 
to  proceed  from  some  one  primary  cause  ;  neither 
do  these  effects,  in  any  one  instance,  either  clash 
or  jar,  or  interfere  with  each  other,  but  each  one  is 
as  perfect  in  its  kind,  as  if  the  common  source  of 
its  activity  were  adjusted  and  appropriated  to  the 
accomplishing  of  that  single  effect  alone.  An  illus- 
tration or  two  will  suffice,  where  the  number  ^of 
examples  is  so  great,  that  the  difficulty  lies  more  \n< 
the  selection  than  in  the  discover}\  The  atmo- 
sphere is  formed  for  the  respiration  of  numberless 
animals,  which  most  important  office  it  perfectly 
performs,  being  the  very  food  of  life.  But  there 
are  two  other  processes  almost  as  important,  which 
could  not  go  on  without  an  atmosphere,  seeing  that 
it  is  essential  to  both  of  them — the  dissemination 
of  light  by  its  powers  of  refraction  and  reflection, 
and  of  keat  by  its  decompesition.  The  ocean  is  a 
fluid  world,  admirably  calculated  for  the  propaga- 
tion and  continuation  of  those  myriads  of  aquatic 
animals  with  which  it  abounds ;  and  thus,  it  enables 
the  Creator  to  extend,  both  in  depth  and  surface, 
the  sphere  of  sensation,  of  life,  and  of  enjoyment, 
from  the  poles  even  unto  the  line.  But  the  ooean 
has  other  most  important  offices  to  fulfil ;  it  is  per- 
haps more  necessary  to  the  earth,  than  the  earth 
itself  is  to  the  ocean ;  for  while  it  appears  to  be  the 
great  receptacle  of  salt  water,  it  becomes,  through, 
the  joint  medium  of  the  sun  and  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  principal  reservoir  and  distributor  of  fresh.  The 
sun  himself  was  created  as  the  grand  emporium 
of  light  and  heat  to  the  system.  Ho  not  only 
warms  and  enlightens,  but  he  also  regulates  and 
controls,  both  the  times,  and  the  spaces,  of  the 
whole  planetary  world  ;  the  lord  of  motion,  no  lesa. 
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than  of  light,  he  imposes  a  law  on  those  erratic 
bodies,  as  invincible  as  it  is  invisible,  which  nev- 
ertheless allows  the  fullest  scope  to  all  their  wan- 
derings, and  subjects  them  to  no  restraint  but  that 
wMch  is  absolutely  necessary  for  their  preserva- 
4i^. 


When  we  consider  that  Julius  Cesar,  Pompey, 
Bhitus,  Cato,  Atticus,  Livy,  Cicero,  Horace,  Virgil, 
Hortensius,  Augustus,  and  Marcus  Varro,  were 
contemporaries,  that  they  were,  at  the  same  time, 
enclosed  within  the  walls  of  the  same  city,  which 
might  well  be  termed  *  Roma  virum  genitrix  ;'*  «nd 
when  we  further  reflect,  that  this  bright  constella- 
tion was  attended  also  by  another  subordinate  to  it/ 
made  up  of  stars,  indeed  of  lesser  magnitude,  but 
which  would  have  shone  with  no  small  lustre  in 
any  other  horizon,  we  no  longer  wonder  that  a  cap- 
ital that  could  breed  and  educate  such  men,  shoidd 
aspire  to  the  proud  title  of  mistress  of  the  world, 
and  vaunt  herself  secure  from  all  mortal  wounds, 
save  only  those  that  might  be  inflicted  in  an  evil 
hour  by  parricidal  hands.  The  close  obser\'er 
of  human  nature,  who  takes  nothing  on  trust,  who, 
undazzled  by  the  lustre,  calmly  inquires  into  the 
use,  will  not  be  contented  with  a  bare  examination 
of  the  causes  that  conspired  to  produce  so  mar\  el- 
lous  a  union  of  talent,  but  will  further  ask,  how  it 
happened,  that  men,  whose  examples  have  been  so 
fertfie  of  instruction  to  future  ages,  were  so  bar- 
ren of  improvement  and  utility  to  their  own.  For 
it  must  be  admitted  that  Rome  was  '  divided  agamst 
herself,*  split  into  faction,  and  torn  to  pieces  by  a 

♦  Rome^  the  mother  of  men. — Pub. 
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most  Moadv  civil  wnr,  .'>i  tl)»»  vorv  ir.omrnt  she  tf^" 


ia  proud  possession  of  all  this  prol'iision  of  talcX-^' 


by  which  she  was  conKUin(?d,  rather  than  coinforir  ^^^ 
and  scorched,  rathtT  than  enli«htened.     Pftrhar^'^^^ 
the  conclusion  that  is  forced  upon  us  by  a  rovie**^^^ 
of  this    particular   period  of  Koman    history, 
noilher  consolatory  nor  honourable  to  our  nature 
it  would  seem,  1  fear,  to  be  thiB,  namely,  that  c 
slate  of  civil  freedom  is  absolutely  necessary  foi 
the  training  up,  educating,  and  finishing,  of  great 
jind  noble  n-.inds ;  but  that  society  has  no  guaran- 
tee, tliat  mintis  so  formed  and  finished,  shall  not 
;i>j.i. '    i  J  r^>vern  rather  than  to  obey  ;  no  security 
l!"t  ;hey  shall  not  cflecl  a  greatness,  greater  than 
\..v  l.ius.  r  .,'i  in  afl'ecling it, that  they  shall  notulli- 
ii.i.tcly  de^Lioy  that  very  freedom,  to  which  alone 
they  were  indebted  for  their  superiority.     Such 
men  too  often  begin  by  subjecting  all  things  to 
their  country,  and  finish  by  subjecting  their  coun- 
try unto  themselves.    If  we  examine  the  individual 
characters  of  those  great  names  I  have  cited  above 
we  may  perhaps  affirm,  that  Horace,  V  irgil,  Hor- 
tcnsius,  Varro,  and  Livy,  were  more  occupied  in 
writing  what  deserved  to  be  read,  than  in  doing  any 
thing  that  deserved  to  be  written.     Atticus  was  a 
practical  disciple  of  Epicurus,  and  too  much  con- 
cerned about  the  safety  and   health  of  his  own 
person,  to  endanger  it  by  attacking  that  of  another; 
as  to   Cicero,  though   he   was  formed   both  for 
action  and  deliberation,  yet  none  of  the  blood  that 
was  spilt  in  his  day,  can  fairly  be  charged  to  him  ; 
in  fact,  he  had  so  much  of  the  pliability  of  his 
friend  Atticus   about   him,   that  he   might   have 
flourished  even  in  the  court  of  Augustus,  a  rival  of 
risecenas,  had  he  himself  been  less  eloquent,  Octa 
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vins  UMire  gnteiul,  or  Aiiumy  teftf  Tindictiy^  FoOr 
men  remain,  formed  indeed,  in  '  all  the  jnodigality 
of  naUire,'  hut  compofied  of  elements  ttf  opposite 
to  each  other,  that  tikeir  conjunction,  like  the  clash 
of  adverse  comets,  could  not  but  convulse  the 
world ;  Cesar,  Pompef,  Brutus,  and  Cato. — Cesar 
could  not  brook  a  superior,  nor  Pompcy  an  equal ; 
and  Brutus,  although  he  did  not  aspire  himself  to 
nde,  was  deiexminM  that  no  one  else  should  do  so. 
Cato,  who  might  have  doiie  more  to  save  his 
country,  had  he  attempted  lesSf  disgusted  his  friends 
and  exasperated  his  foes  by  a  vain  effort  to  realize 
the  8[dendid  fictions  of  Plato's  republic,  in  the 
dregs  of  Romulus. — Proud,  without  ambition,  he 
was  less  beloved  as  the  stem  defender  of  liberty, 
than  Cesar  as  the  destroyer  of  it,  who  was  ambi- 
tious without  pride  ;  a  mistaken  martyr  in  a  noble 
cause,  Cato  was  condemned  to  live  in  an  era  when 
the  timos  would  not  bear  his  integrity — oat.  his 
integrity  the  times. 

Tb^re  is  this  difference  between  those  two  tem- 
poral blessings,  health  and  money :  money  is  the 
most  envied,  but  the  least  enjoyed,  health  is  the 
most  epjoyed,  but  the  least  envied ;  and  the  supe- 
riority of  the  latter  is  still  more  obvious  when  we 
reflect  that  the  poorest  man  would  not  part  with 
health  for  money,  but  that  the  richest  would  gladly 
part  with  all  their  money  for  health. 

All  ^vemments  ought  to  aspire  to  produce  the 
•highest  happiness  by  the  least  objectionable  means 
To  produce  good  without  some  admixture  of  ill,  is 
the  prerogative  of  the  Deity  alone.     In  a  state  of 
nature,  each  individual  would  strive  to  preserve  the 
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whole  of  his  liberty,  but  then  he  would  be  also 
liable  to  the  encroachments  of  others,  who  would 
feel  equally  determined  to  preserve  Uie  whole  of 
theirs.  In  a  state  of  civilization  each  individ- 
ual voluntarily  sacrifices  a  part  of  his  liberty,  tc 
increase  the  general  stock.  But  he  sacrifices  his 
liberty  only  to  the  laws ;  and  it  ought  to  be  the 
care  of  good  governments,  that  this  sacrifice  of 
the  individual  is  repaid  him  with  security,  and  with 
interest;  otherwise,  the  splendid  declarations  of 
Rousseau  might  be  verified,  and  a  state  of  nature 
preferred  to  a  state  of  civilization.  The  liberty 
we  obtain  by  being  members  of  civilized  society, 
would  be  licentiousness,  if  it  allowed  us  to  harm 
others,  and  slaveiy,  if  it  prevented  us  from  bene- 
fitting ourselves.  True  liberty,  therefore,  allows 
each  individual  to  do  all  the  good  he  can  to  himself 
without  injuring  his  neighbour. 


Of  two  evils,  it  is  perhaps  less  injurious  to 
society,  that  a  good  doctrine  should  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  bad  life,  than  that  a  good  life  should  lend 
its  support  to  a  bad  doctrine.  For  the  sect,  if  once 
established,  will  survive  the  founder.  When  doc- 
trines, radically  bad  in  themselves,  are  transmitted 
to  posterity,  recommended  by  the  good  life  of  their 
auUior,  this  is  to  arm  a  harlot  with  beauty,  and  to 
heighten  the  attractions  of  a  vain  and  unsound 
philosophy.  I  question  if  Epicurus  and  Hume 
have  done  mankind  greater  injury  by  the  looseness 
of  their  doctrines,  than  by  the  purity  of  their  lives. 
Of  such  men  we  may  more  justly  exclaim,  than  of 
Cesar, '  ccmfound  their  virtues !  they  have  undone 
the  world.' 


•^  — ^  ^'  •^•■a 
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Many  have  been  thought  capable  of  goreming, 
until  they  haye  been  called  to  govern ;  and  othera 
haye  been  deemed  incapable,  who,  when  called  into 
power,  hare  most  agreeably  disappointed  public 
opinion,  by  far  surpassing  all  previous  anticipation. 
The  fact  isi  that  the  great  and  little  vulgar  too 
often  judge  of  the  blade  by  the  scabbard ;  and 
shining  outward  qualities,  although  they  may  excite 
first  rate  expectations,  are  not  unusually  found  to 
be  the  companions  of  second  rate  abilities.  Where- 
as, to  possess  a  head  equal  to  the  greatest  events^ 
and  a  heart  superior  to  the  strongest  temptations^ 
are  qualities  which  may  be  possessed  so  secretly, 
that  a  man's  next  door  neighbour  shall  not  discover 
thenf,  until  some  unforeseen  and  fortunate  occasion 
has  called  them  forth. 


The  ignorance  of  the  Chinese  maybe  attributed 
to  their  knguage.  A  literary  Chinese  must  spend 
half  his  life  in  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
it.  The  use  of  metaphor,  which  may  be  said 
to  be  the  algebra  of  language,  is,  I  apprehend, 
unknown  amongst  them.  And  as  language,  afler 
all,  is  made  up  only  of  the  signs  and  counters  of 
knowledge,  he  that  is  obliged  to  lose  so  much 
time  in  acquiring  the  sign,  will  have  but  little  of  the 
thing.  So  complete  is  the  ignorance  of  this  con- 
ceiteii  nation,  on  many  points,  that  very  curious 
brass  models  of  all  the  mechanical  powers,  which 
the  French  government  had  sent  over  as  a  present, 
they  considered  to  be  meant  as  toys  for  the 
amusement  of  the  grandchildren  of  the  emperor. 
And  I  have  heard  the  late  Sir  George  StauntoA. 
declare,  that  the  costly  mathematical  instnunentg 
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made  by  Ramsden  and  Dolland,  and  taken  to  P^dft 
by  Lord  Macartney,  were  as  utterly  useless  to  t^^ 
Chinese,  as  a  steam-engine  to  an  Esquimaux,  or  ^ 
loom  to  a  Hottentot.  The  father  of  Montaigne^ 
not  inaptly  to  my  present  subject,  has  observed^ 
that  the  tedious  time  we  modems  employ  in  acquir--' 
ing  the  language  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans^ 
which  cost  them  nothing,  is  the  principal  reason^ 
why  we  cannot  arrive  at  that  grandeur  of  soul  and 
perfection  of  knowledge  that  was  in  them.  But 
the  learned  languages,  after  all,  are  indispensable  to 
form  the  gentleman  and  the  scholar,  and  are  well 
worth  all  the  labour  that  they  have  cost  us,  pro- 
vided they  are  valued  not  for  themselves  alone, 
which  would  make  a  pedant,  but  as  a  foundation 
for  further  acquirements.  The  foundation,  there- 
fore, should  be  in  a  great  measure  >hidden,  .and  its 
solidity  presumed  and  inferred  from  the  strength, 
elegance,  and  convenience  of  the  superstructure. 
In  one  of  the  notes  to  a  former  publication,  I  have 
quoted  an  old  writer,  who  observes, '  that  we  fatten 
a  sheep  with  grass,  not  in  order  to  obtain  a  crop 
of  hay  from  his  back,  but  in  the  hope  that  he  wiU 
feed  us  with  mutton,  and  clothe  us  with  wool.* 
We  may  apply  this  to  the  sciences,  we  teach  a 
young  man  algebra,  the  mathematics,  and  logic, 
not  that  he  should  take  his  equations  and  paral- 
lelograms into  Westminster  Hall,  nor  bring  his  i&a 
predicaments  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  that 
he  should  bring  a  mind  to  both  these  places,  so  wdl 
stored  with  the  sound  principles  of  truth  and  of 
reason,  as  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  chicanery  of 
the  bar,  nor  the  sophistry  of  the  senate.  The  ac- 
quirements of  science  may  be  termed  the  armour 
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rf  diA  ndnd;  but  dutt  amioBr  wodd  be  wofse 
diia  QMleiM,  that  cost  us  all  we  liad,  and  left  lis 
aodung^  to  defend. 

That  is  not  ihe  most  perfect  beauty,  wbichy  in' 
pdilic  would  attract  the  greatest  obsenratioin ;  nor 
even  that  which  the  statuary  would  admit  to  be  a 
fimhless  piece  of  clay,  kneaded  up  with  blood. 
But  that  is  true  beau^,  which  has  not  only  a  sub- 
stance, but  a  spirit, — ^  beauty  that  we  must 
intimately  know,  justly  to  appreciate, — a  beauty 
li|^brted  up  in  conversation,  where  the  mind  shines, 
as  it  were,  through  its  casket,  wherein  the  language 
of  the  poet,  *  tAe  eZo^^tiMi^  iloMf  jpojfc^  m  A^r  «teif , 
mid  wo  iistmttly  wraughi,  that  we  wught  dbojf  Joy 
imr  body  thought,*  An  order  and  a  nwde  of  beauty, 
which,  the  more  we  know,  the  more  we  accuse 
ourselves  for  not  having  before  discovered  those 
thousand  graces  which  bespeak  that  their  owner 
has  a  soul.  This  is  that  beauty  which  never  cloys, 
possessing  charms,  as  resistless  as  the  fascinating 
Egyptian,  for  which  Antony  wisely  paid  the  bauble 
of  me  world — a  beauty  like  the  rising  of  his  own 
Italian  suns,  always  enchanting,  never  the  same. 

He  that  can  please  nobody,  is  not  so  much  to  be 
pitied,  as  he  that  nobody  can  please. 

Revenge  is  a  debt,  in  the  payiag  of  which,  the 
greatest  knave  is  honest  and  sincere,  and,  so  far 
as  he  is  able,  punctual.  But  there  is  a  difference 
between  a  debt  of  revenge,  and  every  other  debt. 
By  paying  our  other  debts,  we  are  equal  with  all 
mankind ;  but  in  refusing  to  pay  a  debt  of  revenge, 

12* 
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we  are  superior.    Yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
18  much  less  difficult  to  forgive  our  enemies,  tha^^ 
our  friends ;  and  if  we  ask  how  it  came  to  pass  ~ 
Coriolanus  found  it  so  hard  a  task  to  pardon  Rome^ 
the  answer  is,  that  he  was  himself  a  Roman. 


If  rich,  it  is  easy  enough  to  conceal  our  wealthy, 
but,  if  poor,  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  conceal  oi 
poverty.     We  shall  find  that  it  is  less  difficult  to 
hide  a  thousand  guineas,  than  one  hole  in  our  coat 


The  cynic  who  twitted  Aristippus,  by  observing, 
that  the  philosopher  who  could  dine  on  herbs  might 
despise  the  company  of  a  king,  was  well  replied  to 
by  Aristippus,  when  he  remarked,  that  the  philo- 
sopher who  could  enjoy  the  company  of  a  king, 
might  also  despise  a  diimer  of  herbs. 


*  Non  pranderet  olus  si  seiret  regtbus  utV* 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  people  abus- 
ing courtiers,  and  affecting  to  despise  courts  ;  yet 
most  of  these  would  be  proud  of  the  acquaintance 
of  the  one,  and  would  be  glad  to  live  in  the  other. 
The  history  of  the  Conclave  will  show  us  how 
ready  all  men  are  to  renounce  philosophy  for  the 
most  distant  probability  of  a  crown.  Whereas, 
Casimir  of  Poland,  and  Christina  of  Sweden,  are 
likely  to  remain  the  alpha  and  the  omega,  the  first 
and  the  last,  of  those  who  have  renounced  a  crown 
for  the  sake  of  philosophy. 


He  would  not  dme  on  herbs,  if  he  could  manage 
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Wars  are  to  the  body  politic,  what  drams  are  to 
the  individual.  There  are  times  when  they  may 
prevent  a  sudden  death,  but  if  frequently  resorted 
%  or  long  persisted  in,  they  heighten  the  energies, 
only  to  hasten  the  dissolution. 


It  has  been  shrewdly  said, that  when  men  abuse 
08,  we  should  suspect  ourselves,  and  when  they 
'praise  us,  them.  It  is  a  rare  instance  of  virtue  to 
-despise  censure,  which  we  do  not  deserve;  and 
still  more  rare,  to  despise  praise,  which  wo  do. 
But  the  integrity  that  lives  only  on  opinion,  would 
starve  without  it ;  and  that  theatrical  kind  of  virtue, 
which  requires  publicity  for  its  stage,  and  an  ap- 
plauding world  for  its  audience,  could  not  be  de- 
pended on,  in  the  Secrecy  of  solitude,  or  the  retire- 
ment of  a  desert 


This  is  the  tax  a  man  must  pay  to  his  virtues — 
they  hold  up  a  torch  to  his  vices,  and  render  those 
frailties  notorious  in  him,  which  would  have  passed 
without  observation  in  another.  * 


Those  hypochondriacs,  who,  like  Herodius,  give 
up  their  whole  time  and  thoughts,  to  the  care  of 
their  health,  sacrifice  unto  life,  every  noble  purpose 
of  living ;  striving  to  support  a  frail  and  feverish 
being  here,  they  neglect  an  hereafter ;  they  con- 
tinue to  patch  up  and  repair  their  mouldering 
tenement  of  clay,  regardless  of  the  immortal  ten- 
ant that  must  survive  it ;  agitated  by  greater  fears 
than  the  apostle,  and  supported  by  none  of  hia 
Jiopea,  thev  *  die  daily/ 
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Intimacy  has  been  the  somrce  of  the  deadlieil 
enmity,  no  less  than  of  the  firmest  friendship ;  like- 
some  mighty  rivers,  which  rise  on  the  same  moun- 
tain, but  pursue  a  quite  contrary  course. 

The  intoxication  of  anger,  like  that  of  the  grape, 
shows  us  to  others,  but  hides  us  from  ourselves; 
and  we  injure  our  own  cause,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  when  we  too  passionately  and  eagerly  de- 
fend it ;  like  the  father  of  Virginia,  who  murdered 
his  daughter  to  prevent  her  violation.  Neither  will 
all  men  be  disposed  to  view  our  quarrels  in  the 
same  light  that  we  do ;  and  a  man's  blindness  to 
his  own  defects  will  ever  increase,  in  proportion  as 
he  is  angry  with  others,  or  pleased  with  himself. 

Falsehood,  like  a  drawing  in  perspective,  will 
not  bear  to  be  examined  in  every  point  of  view, 
because,  it  is  a  good  imitation  of  truth,  as  a  per- 
spective is  of  the  reality,  only  in  one.  But  truth, 
like  that  reality,  of  which  the  perspective  is  the 
representation,  will  bear  to  be  scrutinized  in  aU 
points  of  view,  and  though  examined  under  every 
situation,  is  one  and  the  same. 


There  are  some  characters  whose  bias  it  is  im- 
possible to  calculate,  and  on  whose  probable  con- 
duct we  cannot  hazard  the  slightest  prognostica- 
tion ;  they  often  evince  energy  in  the  merest  tri- 
fles, and  appear  listless  and  indifferent,  on  occa- 
sions of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance  ;  one 
would  suppose  they  had  been  dipped  in  the  fojon- 
tain  of  Hammon,  whose  waters,  according  to  Dio- 
^rus,  are  cold  by  day,  and  hot  only  by  night  \ 
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There  i^to  some  who  refusq  a  favour  to  gra- 
doiisly,  as  to  please  us  eyen  by  the  reAisal;  and 
there  are  others  who  confer  an  obligation  so  clum- 
sily,  that  they  please  us  less  by  the  measore,  than 
dbey  disgust  us  by  the  manner  of  a  kindness,  as 
.pnazliBg.to  our  feelings,  as  the  politeness  of  one, 
who»  if  we  had  dropped  our  handkerchief,  should 
'present  it  unto  us  witn  a  pair  of  tongs ! 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  retreat  shows  the 
general,  as  the  reply  the  orator ;  and  it  is  partly 
tmd;  although  a  general  would  rather  build  his 
Hutte  on  his  advances,  than  on  his  retreats,  and  on 
what  he  has  attained,  rather  than  on  what  he  has 
abandoned.  Morieau,  we  know,  was  famous  for 
his  retreats,  insomuch,  that  his  companions  in 
«nns  compared  him  to  a  drum,  which  nobody  hears 
-of,  except  it  ffc  beaten,  fiut,  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  the  merits  of  a  general  are  not  to  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  battle  alone,  but  by  those  dispositions 
that  preceded  it,  and  by  those  measures  that  fol- 
lowed it.  Hannibal  knew  better  how  to  compier, 
than  how  to  profit  by  the  conquest;  and  Na] 
was  more  skilful  in  taking  positions,  than  in 
taining  ihem.  As  to  reverses,  no  general  can 
presume  to  say  that  he  may  not  be  defeated  ;  but 
be  can,  and  ought  to  say,  that  he  will  not  be  sur- 
prised. There  sxe  dispositions  so  skilful,  that  the 
nattle  may  be  considered  to  be  won  before  it  is 
fought,  and  the  campaign  to  be  decided,  even  bo  • 
fore  it  is  contested.  There  are  generals  who  have 
accomplished  more  by  the  march,  than  by  the 
musket ;  and  Europe  saw  in  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras,  a  simple  telescope  in  the  hands  of  a^Vel- 
lington,  become  an  instrument,  more  fatal  and 
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destructive  than  all  the  cannon  in  the  camp  of  hb 
antagonist. 


Expect  not  praise  without  envy  until  you  aie 
dead.  Honours  bestowed  on  the  iUustrimm  dead, 
have  in  them  no  admixture  of  envy ;  for  Ike  living 
pity  the  dead ;  and  pity  and  envy,  like  oil  and 
vinegar,  assimilate  not : — 

*  Urit  enimfulgore  suo  qui  pragravat  cartes 
Infra  se  positas,  extinctus,  amabitur  idem,* 

Mental  pleasures  never  cloy;  unlike  those  of  the 
body,  they  are  increased  by  repetition,  approved^ 
by  reflection,  and  strengthened  by  enjoyment. 

Those  who  have  resources  within  themselves, 
who  can  dare  to  live  alone,  want  friends  the  least, 
but  at  the  same  time,  know  how  to  prize  them  the 
most.  No  company,  is  far  preferable  to  bad, 
because  we  are  more  apt  to  catch  the  vices  of 
others  than  their  virtues,  as  disease  is  far  more 
contagious  than  health. 


It  is  better  to  meet  danger  than  to  wait  for  it. 
He  that  is  on  a  leeshore  and  foresees  a  hurricane, 
stands  out  to  sea,  and  encounters  a  stonn  to  avoid 
a  shipwreck.  And  thus,  the  legislator  who  meets 
some  evils,  half  subdues  them.  In  the  grievous 
dearth  that  visited  the  land  of  Egjrpt,  Joseph  fore- 
stalled the  evil,  and  adopted  measures  that  pro- 
claimed to  the  nation,  *  You  shall  not  feast,  in  ordei 
that  you  may  not  fast ;  and  although  you  must  sub- 

♦  He  whose  proud  genius  soars  above  the  arts. 
Bums  lokUe  he  shines^  but  dead,  is  loved  a^ain.-^Pui 
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.'niittd  a  fcaroity,  yoa  shall  not  endure  a  fiuine.' 
And  tluMe  very  persons  who  kave  been  decried  by 
slKxrtsighted  reasimers  in  thi^  country,  as  regraters 
and  monopolizers^-  ai^,  in  times  of  real  deficiency^ 
the  aetaal  Josephs  of  the  land.  Like  the  prmstO' 
htimjmti  thn  camp  of  the  Romans,  they  spy  out 
the  nttMness  of  the  land  before  the  main  body 
are  advised  of  it,  and  by  raising  the  -price  of  tho 
commodity,  take  the  only  means  to  ensure  an  econ« 
omy  in  the  use  of  it. 


Louis  the  Fourteenth  having  become  a  king  by 
^be  death  of  his  minister,  Mazarin,  set  upjhe  trade 
of  a  conquieror  cfn  his  own  account.  The  devil 
treated  him  as  he  does  young  gamesters,  and  bid 
very  high  for  him  at  first,  by  grantmff  him  unexam- 
pled success ;  he  finished  by  punishing  him  with 
reverses  eqirally  unexampled.  Thus,  that  sun 
which  he  had  taken  for  his  device,  although  it  rose 
in  cloudless  majesty,  was  doomed  to  set  in  obscu- 
rity, tarnished  by  the  smoke  of  his  defeats,  and 
tinged  with  the  blood  of  his  subjects. 

It  is  an  old  saying,  that  ^  Truth  lies  in  a  well,'  but 
the  misfortune  is,  tibat  some  men  wiU  use  no  chain 
to  draw  her  up,  but  that  which  is  so  long  that  it  is 
the  labour  of  their  life  to  finish  it ;  or  if  they  live 
to  complete  it,  it  may  be  that  the  first  links  are 
eaten  up  by  rust,  before  the  last  are  ready.  Others, 
on  the  contrary,  are  so  indolent,  that  they  would 
attempt  to  draw  up  truth  without  any  chain,  or  by 
means  of  one  that  is  too  short.  Both  of  these  wiu 
miss  their  object.  A  wise  man  will  provide  a 
chain  for  this  necessary  purpose,  that  has  not  a  link 
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too  much,  nor  a  link  too  little,  and  on  the  firsi  he 
will  whte  '  ars  hnga^  and  on  the  last, '  vita  brcvis,^\ 

Doubt  is  the  vestibule  which  all  must  pasd, 
before  they  can  enter  into  the  temple  of  wisdom ; 
therefore,  when  we  are  in  doubt  and  puzzle  out  the 
^  truth  by  our  own  exertions,  we  have  ^ined  a 
something  that  will  stay  by  us,  and  which  will 
serve  us  a^^in.  But,  if  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  the 
search,  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  superior  informa- 
tion of  a  friend,  such  knowledge  will  not  remain 
with  us ;  we  have  not  bought,  but  borrowed  it. 

Great  men,  like  comets,  are  eccentric  in  their 
courses,  and  formed  to  do  extensive  good^  by  modes 
unintelligible  to  vulgar  minds.  Hence,  hke  those 
erratic  orbs  in  the  firmament,  it  is  their  fate  to  be 
miscomprehended  by  fools,  and  misrepresented  by 
knaves ;  to  be  abused  for  all  the  good  they  actually 
do,  and  to  be  accused  of  ills  with  which  they  have 
nothing  to  do,  neither  in  design  or  execution. 

Some  men  who  have  evinced  a  certain  degree  of 
wit  and  talent  in  private  companies,  fail  miserably 
when  they  attempt  to  appear  as  public  characters 
on  the  grand  theatre  of  human  life.  Great  men  in 
a  little  circle,  but  little  men  in  a  great  one,  they 
show  their  learning  to  the  ignorant,  but  their  igno- 
rance to  the  learned;  the  powers  of  their  mind 
seem  to  be  parched  up  and  withered  by  the  public 
gaze,  as  Welch  cascades  before  a  sununer  sun, 
which,  by  the  by,  we  are  told,  are  vastly  fine  in 
the  winter,  when  nobody  goes  to  see  them. 

* 

♦  Art  is  long.-  Pub.  t  Life  is  short.^FvB^ 
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Great  men  often  obtain  their  ends,  by  means 
beyond  the  grasp- ef  vulgar  intellect,  and  even  by 
methods  diametrically  opposite  to  those  which  the 
multitude  would  pursue.  But,  to  effect  this,  be- 
speaks as  profound  a  knowledge  of  mind,  as  that 
philosopher  evinced  of  matter,  who  first  produced 
ice  by  the  agency  of  heat. 

Those  that  are  the  loudest  in  their  threats,  are 
the  weakest  in  the  execution  of  them.  In  spring- 
ing a  mine,  that  which  has  done  the  most  extensive 
mischief  makes  the  smallest  report ;  and  again,  if 
we  consider  the  effect  of  lightning,  it  is  probable 
that  he  that  is  killed  by  it,  hears  no  noise ;  but  the 
thunderclap  which  follows,  and  which  most  alarms 
the  ignorant,  is  the  surest  proof  of  their  safety. 

We  most  readily  forgive  that  attack,  which 
affords  us  an  opportunity  of  reaping  a  splendid  tri- 
umph. A  wise  man  will  not  sally  forth  from  his 
doors  to  cudgel  a  fool,  who  is  in  the  act  of  break- 
ing his  windows,  by  pelting  them  with  guineas. 

That  an  author's  work  is  the  mirror  of  his  mind, 
is  a  position  that  has  led  to  very  false  conclusions. 
If  Satan  himself  were  to  write  a  book,  it  would  be 
in  praise  of  virtue,  because  the  good  would  pur- 
chase it  for  use,  and  the  bad  for  ostentation. 


It  is  not  known  where  he  that  invented  the 
plough  was  bom,  or  where  he  died ;  yet  he  has 
effected  more  for  the  happiness  of  the  world,  than 
the  whole  race  of  heroes  and  conquerors,  who 
have  drenched  it  with  tears,  and  manured  it  with 
blood,  and  whose  birth,  parentage,  and  education 

13 
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have  been  handed  down  to  os  with  a  precision  pre 
cisely  proportionate  to  the  mischief  they  have 
done. 

As  the  gout  seems  priyileged  to  attack  the  bodies 
of  the  wealthy,  so  ennui  seems  to  exert  a  similar 
prerogative  over  their  minds.  I  should  consider 
the  middle  and  lower  classes,  in  this  country,  in  a 
great  measure  exempt  from  this  latter  malady  of 
the  mind;  first,  because  there  is  no  Temacular 
name  that  fully  describes  it,  in  our  language  ;  and 
secondly,  because  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  explain 
this  disease  to  such  persons ;  they  will  admit  how- 
ever, that  they  have  sometimes  thought  a  rainy 
Sunday,  particularly  tedious  and  long.  In  the  con* 
stitution  of  our  nature,  it  so  happens,  that  pleasure 
cloys  and  hebetates  the  powers  of  enjoyment  very 
soon,  but  that  pain  does  not,  by  any  means,  in  an 
equal  proportion,  dull  the  powers  of  suffering.  A 
fit  of  the  toothache,  or  the  tic  doloreux,  shall  conti- 
nue their  attacks  with  slight  intermission  for 
months,  and  the  last  pang  shall  be  as  acute  as  the 
first.  Again,  we  are  so  framed  and  fashioned,  thai 
our  sensations  may  continue  alive  for  years,  to  tor- 
ment, after  they  have  been  dead  for  years,  to  tran- 
sport ;  and  it  would  be  well,  if  old  age,  which  has 
been  said  to  forbid  the  pleasures  of  youth,  on 
penalty  of  death,  interdicted  us  also  from  those 
pains  which  are  unhappily  as  much  or  more  the  lot 
of  the  old  than  of  the  young.  The  cold  and  shri- 
velled hand  of  time  is  doubly  industrious ;  he  not 
only  plucks  up  flowers,  but  he  plants  thorns  in  their 
room ;  and  punishes  the  bad,  with  the  recollectiomi 
of  the  past,  the  sufiferings  of  the  present,  and  the 
anticipation  of  the  future,  until  death  becomes  thwr 
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only  remedy,  because  life  hath  become  their  »<Ae 
disease.  If  these  observations  be  just,  their  appli- 
cation to  ennui,  our  present  subject,  is  obvious. 
For  he  that  does  labour  under  acute  pain,  will  be 
too  much  occupied  for  ennui ;  and  he  that  does 
not,  has  no  right  to  indulge  it,  because  he  is  not  in 
the  fruition  of  vivid  pleasure.  It  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  vivid  pleasure  should  conti- 
nue long ;  their  very  continuance  roust  make  them 
cease  to  be  vivid.  Therefore,  we  might  as  well 
suffer  ennui,  because  we  are  not  angels  but  men. 
There  are  indeed,  some  spirits  so  ardent,  that 
change  of  employment  to  them  is  rest,  and  their 
only  fatigue  a  cessation  from  activity.  But,  even 
these,  if  they  make  pleasure  a  business,  will  be 
equally  subject  to  ennui,  with  more  phlegmatic 
minds ;  for  mere  pleasure^  although  it  may  refresh 
the  weary,  wearies  the  refreshed.  Gaming  has 
been  resorted  to  by  the  affluent,  as  a  refuge  from 
ennui ;  it  is  a  mental  dram,  and  may  succeed  for  a 
moment,  but,  like  all  other  stimuli,  it  produces  indi- 
rect debility ;  and  those  who  have  recourse  to  it, 
will  find  that  the  sources  of  their  ennui  are  far 
more  inexhaustible  than  those  of  their  purse. 
Ennui,  perhaps,  has  made  more  gamblers  than  ava- 
rice, more  drunkards  than  thirst,  and  perhaps  as 
many  suicides  as  despair.     Its  only  cUre*  is  the 

*  It  would  seem  that  employment  is  more  efncacious  in 
the  cure  of  ennui  than  society.  A  young  Huron ,  in  a  village 
near  CLnebec,  emphatically  exclaimed  to  an  English  travel- 
ler, *  On  s'ennnie  dans  le  village,  et  on  ne  s'ennuie  jamais 
dans  le  bois.'  We  all  remember  the  instance  of  that  man 
of  rank  and  title,  who  destroyed  himself  in  full  possession 
of  every  thing  that  could  make  life  desirable,  leaving  it  on 
record,  that  he  committed  the  act,  only  because  he  was  tired 
<if  putting  on  his  clothes  in  the  mornixig,  and  taking  them  off 
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pursuit  of  some  desirable  object;  if  that  object  be 
worthy  of  our  pursuit  and  our  desires,  the  prog- 
nostics of  a  cure  are  still  more  favourable ; — if  the 
object  be  a  distant  one,  yet  aJSbrding  constant 
opportunities  of  pursuit  and  advancement,  the  cure 
is  certain,  until  the  object  be  attained; — but  if  that 
object  cannot  be  attained,  nor  even  expected,  until 
after  death,  although  the  means  of  its  attainment 
must  last  as  long  as  our-life,and  occur  as  constantly 
as  the  moments  that  compose  >it,  we  -m^y  then 
exclaim  ^  I  have  found^  with  more  cause  4han  the 
philosopher,  and  seek  from  the  dying  Christian  an 
infallible  nostrum  for  all  the  evils  of  ennuL 

Heaven  may  have  happiness  as  utterly  unknown 
to  us,  as  the  gift  of  perfect  vision  wotild  be  to  a 
man  born  blind.  If  we  consider  the  inlets  of  plea- 
sure from  five  senses  only,  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  same  being  who  created  us,  could  have  given 
us  five  hundred  if  he  had  pleased.  Mutual  love,  pure 
and  exalted,  founded  on  charms  both  mental  and 
corporeal,  as  it  constitutes  the  highest  happiness  on 
earth,  may,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary, 
also  form  the  lowest  happiness  of  Heaven.  And 
it  would  appear  consonant  with  the  administration 
of  Providence  in  other  matters,  that  there  should 
be  such  a  link  between  earth  and  heaven  ;  for,  in 
all  cases,  a  chasm  seems  to  be  purposely  avoided, 

again  at  night ;  and  in  times  still  near  to  us,  John  Mad- 
docks,  and  Henry  Gtuin,  Esq  of  Dublin  notoriety,  ihe  for- 
mer in  the  clear  unincumbered  possession  of  six  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  and  both  of  them  in  full  possession  of 
health  and  competence,  destroyed  themselves  for  no  other 
reason  but  because  they  were  tired  of  the  unvaried  repe 
titions  and  insipid  amusements  of  life. 


m  J 
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^fmdimU  Deo/*  Thus,  tha  malerial  woiid  ho  ibi 
Imks,  b]r  wbich  it  is  made  to  shake  hrads^  aa-it 
weie,  with  the  vesetaUe— the  regetable  with  Ab 
fmimal — the  animu  with  the  intellectiial — and  the 
jnteAectual  with  what  we  mi^  be  allowed  to  ho^ 
of  the  angelie. 

Nothing  18  more  cmnmon  ihaa  to  hear  directly 
opjmsite  accomits  of  the  same  countries.  The 
mnerence  lies  not  in  the  reported^bat  the  reporter. 
Some  men  are  so  imperious  and  ovetbearing  in 
their  demeanour,  that  they  would  represept  even  ike 
islanders  of  Pelew,  as  mscdeiit  anA  extortionate ; 
others  are  of  a  disposition  so  conciliatory  end 
unassuming,  that  they  would  have|  little  that  was 
harsh  or  barbarous  to  record,  eren  of  the  Miissul- 
mans  of  Constantinople. 

It  would  be  very  unfortuuate  if  there  were  ao 
other  road  to  Heaven  but  through  Hell*  Yet  this 
dangerous  and  impracticable  road  has  been  attempt- 
ed by  all  those  princes,  potentates  and  statesmen, 
who  have  done  evil,  that  good  might  come. 

Courage  is  incompatible  with  the  fear  of  death; 
but  every  villain  fears  death;  therefore  no  villain 
can  be  brave.  He  may  indeed  possess  the  cou- 
rage of  a  rat,  and  fight  with  desperation  when  driven 
into  a  comer.  If  by  craft  and  crime  a  successful 
adventurer  should  be  enabled  to  usurp  a  kingdom, 
and  to  command  its  legions,  there  may  be  moments, 
when,  like  Richard  on  the  field  of  Bosworth,  or 
Napoleon  on  the  plains  of  Marengo,  all  must  1$ 

*  nrou^k  ike  wisdom  of  God,    Pub. 
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staked ;  an  awful  crisis,  when,  if  bis  throne-  be 
overturned,  bis  scaffold  must  rise  upon  its  mins. 
Then,  indeed,  though  the  cloud  of  battle  should 
lower  on  his  hopes,  while  its  iron  hail  is  rattling 
around  him,  the  greatest  coward  will  hardly^, 
to  ensure  that  death  which  he  can  only  escape  uf 
facing.  Yet  the  glare  of  a  courage  thus  elicited 
by  danger,  where  fear  conquers  fear,  is  not  to  be 
compared  to  that  calm  sunshine  which  constantly 
cheers  and  illnminates  the  breast  of  him  who 
builds  his  confidence  on  virtuous  principles  ;  it  is 
rather  the  transient  and  evanescent  lightning  of  the 
storm,  which  derives  half  its  lustre  froa»  the  dark- 
ness that  surrounds  it. 


The  absent  man  would  wish  to  be  thought  a  man 
of  talent,  by  affecting  to  forget  what  all  others 
remember ;  and  the  antiquarian  is  in  pursuit  of  the 
same  thing,  by  remembering  what  all  others  have 
thought  proper  to  forget.  I  cannot  but  think  it 
would  much  improve  society,  first,  if  all  absent  men 
would  take  into  their  heads  to  turn  antiqusurians ; 
and  next,  if  all  antiquarians  would  he  absent  men. 


To  know  a  man,  observe  how  he  wins  his  object, 
rather  than  how  he  loses  it ;  for,  when  we  fail,  our 
pride  supports  us,  when  we  succeed,  it  betrays  us. 


Strong  and  sharp  as  our  wit  may  be,  it  is  not  so 
strong  as  the  memory  of  fools,  nor  so  keen  as  their 
resentment;  he  that  has  not  strength  of  mind  to 
forgive,  is  by  no  means  weak  enough  to  forget ; 
and  it  is  much  more  easy  to  do  a  cruel  thing,  than 
to  say  a  severe  one. 
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In  literature,  it  is  very  difHcult  to  (Establish  a  name. 
Ijet  an  author's  first  work  have  what  merit  it  may, 
he  will  lose,  if  he  prints  it  himself ;  and  being  a 
novus  homo  in  literatinre,  his  only  chance  is  to  give 
'his  iirst  edition  to  his  bookseller.  It  is  true  that 
the  bookseller  will  offer  terms  extremely  liberal  to 
those  who  have  established  a  reputation,  and  will 
'lose  by  many,  who,  like  Scott,  have  written  spirit- 
edly for  fame,  but  tamely  for  money.  But,  even  in 
this  case,  the  booksellers  have  no  right  to  complain ; 
for  these  calculating  Maecenases  ought  to  remem- 
ber, that  if  they  pay  too  dearly  for  the  lees,  they 
had  the  first  squeezing  of  the  grapes  for  nbtliing.* 

In  addressing  the  multitude,  we  must  remember 
to  foUow.the  advice  that  Cromwell  gave  his  soldiers, 
^fire  low,^  This  is  the  great  art  of  the  Methodists, 
^fas  est  ct  ah  hoste  doceri.^\  If  our  eloquence  be 
directed  above  the  heads  of  our  hearers,  we  shall 
do  no  execution.  By  pointing  our  arg-uments  loiv, 
we  stand  a  chance  of  hitting  their  hearts,  as  well 
as  their  heads.  In  addressing  angels,  we  could 
hardly  raise  our  eloquence  too  high ;  but  we  must 
remember  that  men  are  not  angels.  Would  we 
warm  them  by  our  eloquence,  unlike  Mahomet's 
mountain,  it  must  come  down  to  them,  since  they 
cannot  raise  themselves  to  it.  It  must  come  home 
Vo  their  wants  and  their  wishes,  to  their  hopes  and 
their  fears,  to  their  families  and  their  firesides. 
The  moon  gives  a  far  greater  light  than  all  the 
fixed  stars  put  together,   although  she  is  much 

♦  Those  who  continue  to  write  after  their  wit  is  exhaust- 
ed, may  be  compared  to  those  old  maids,  who  give  us  one 
cup  of  ^ood  tea,  but  all  the  rest  of  milk  and  water. 

t  It  IS  wise  to  learn  (if  our  enemies. — Pub. 
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»mallcr  than  any  of  them ;  the  reason  is,  that  th^^^ 
stars  arc  superior  and  remote,  but  the  moon  is  inj 
rior  and  contiguous. 

The  plainest  matt  who  pays  attention  to  women, 
will  sometimes  succeed  as  well  as  the  handsomest 
man  who  does  not.  AVilkes  observed  to  Lord 
Townsend,  '  You,  my  lord,  are  the  handsomest 
man  in  the  kingdom,  and  I  the  plainest.  But  I 
would  give  your  lordship  half  an  hour's  start,  and 
yet  come  up  with  you  in  the  affections  of  any  wo- 
man we  both  wished  to  win ;  because  all  those 
attentions  which  you  would  omit  on  the  score  of 
fine  exterior,  1  should  be  obhged  to  pay,  owing  to 
the  deliciencies  of  mine/ 


Agriculture  is  thv>  most  certain  source  of  strength, 
wealth  and  independence.  Commerce  flourishes 
by  circumstances  precarious,  contingent,  transitory, 
almost  as  liable  to  change,  as  the  winds  and  waves 
jhat  waft  it  to  our  shores.  She  may  well  be 
termed  the  younger  sister,  for,  in  all  emergencies, 
she  looks  to  agriculture,  both  for  defence  and  for 
supply.  The  earth,  indeed,  is  doubly  grateful,  in- 
asmuch as  she  not  only  repays  forty  fold  to  the 
cultivator,  but  reciprocally  improves  its  improver, 
rewarding  him  with  strength,  health,  and  vigour. 
Agriculture,  therefore,  is  the  true  officina  militum  ;♦ 
and  in  her  brave  and  hardy  peasantry,  she  offers  a 
legitimate  and  trusty  sword,  to  those  rulers  that 
didy  appreciate  her  value,  and  court  her  alliance. 
It  is,  however,  more  easy  to  convert  husbandmen 
into  excellent  soldiers,  than  to  imitate  Romulus, 
who  could  at  will  reconvert  them  again. — He  first 

•  Storehouse  of  soldiers,    Pob. 
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(tioulded  those  materials  that  conquered  the  world . 
a  peasantry  victorious  in  war,  laborious  in  peace, 
despisers  of  sloth,  prepared  to  reap  the  bloodless 
harvest  of  the  sickle,  after  having  secured  that  of 
the  sword.  *  The  only  employments,*  says  Dion, 
*  that  Romulus  left  to  freemen,  were  agriculture  and 
.warfare  ;  for  he  observed  that  men  so  employed  are 
more  temperate,  less  entangled  in  the  pursuits  of 
forbidden  love,  and  subject  to  that  kind  of  avarice 
only,  which  leads  them  not  to  injure  one  another, 
but  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
•  enemy.  But  finding  that  each  of  these  occupa- 
tions, separate  from  the  other,  is  imperfect,  and 
produces  murmurs. ;  instead  of  appointing  one  part 
of  the  men  to  till  the  earth,  and  the  other  to  lay 
waste  the  enemy's  country,  according  to  the  insti- 
.luiion  of  the  Lacedemonians,  he  ordered  the  same 
persons  to  exercise  the  employments,  both  of  hus- 
bandmen and  of  soldiers ;  and  accustomed  them 
in  time  of  peace,  to  live  in  the  country  and  culti- 
vate the  land,  except  when  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  come  to  market,  upon  vi^hich  occasions 
they  were  to  meet  in  the  city  in  order  to  traffic  ; 
and  to  that  end  he  appointed  a  market  to  be  held 
every  ninth  day.  In  time  of  war,  he  taught  them 
the  duty  of  soldiers,  and  not  to  yield  to  any  other, 
in  the  fatigues  or  advantages  that  attend  it.' 

Avarice  hasf  ruined  more  men  than  prodigality, 
and  the  blindest  thoughtlessness  of  expenditure 
has  not  destroyed  so  many  fortunes,  as  the  calcu- 
lating but  insatiable  lust  of  accumulation. 

Some  reputed  saints  that  have  been  canonized, 
aught  to  have  been  cannonaded.^  and  some  reputed 
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sinners  that  have  been  cannonaded,  ought  to  have 
been  canonized. 


To  be  satisfied  with  the  acquittal  of  the  world, 
though  accompanied  with  the  secret  condemnation 
of  conscience,  is  the  mark  of  a  little  mind  ;  but  it 
requires  a  soul  of  no  common  stamp,  to  be  satis- 
fied with  his  own  acquittal,  and  to  despise  tho  con- 
demnation of  the  world. 


An  Irishman  fights  before  he  reasons,  a  Scotch- 
man reasons  before  he  fights,  an  Englishman  is  not 
particular  as  to  the  order  of  precedence,  but  will 
do  either  to  accommodate  his  customers.  A 
modem  general  has  said,  that  the  best  troops  would 
be  as  follows  :  an  Irishman  half  drunk,  a  Scotch- 
man half  starved,  and  an  Englishman  with  his  belly 
full. 


If  some  persons  were  to  bestow  one  half  of  their 
fortune  in  learning  how  to  spend  the  other  half,  it 
would  be  money  extremely  well  laid  out.  He  that 
spends  two  fortunes,  and,  permitting  himself  to  be 
twice  ruined,  dies  at  last  a  beggar,  deserves  no 
commiseration.  He  has  gained  neither  experience 
from  trial,  nor  repentance  from  reprieve.  He  has 
been  all  his  life  abusing  fortune  without  enjoying 
lier,  and  purchasing  wisdom  without  possessing  her. 


Relations  take  the  greatest  liberties,  and  give 
the  least  assistance.  If  a  stranger  cannot  help  us 
with  his  purse,  he  will  not  insult  us  with  his  com- 
ments ;  but  with  relations,  it  mostly  happens  that 
they  are  the  veriest  misers  with  regard  to  theii 
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property,  but  perfect  prodigals  in  the  article  of 
advice. 


After  hypocrites,  the  greatest  dupes  the  devil 
has,  are  those  who  exhaust  an  anxious  existence 
in  the  disappointments  and  vexations  of  business, 
and  live  miserably  and  meanly,  only  to  die  mag- 
idficently  and  rich!  For,  like  Uie  hypocrites,  the 
only  disinterested  action  these  men  c^n  accuse 
themselves  of,  is,  that  of  serving  the  devil  without 
receiving  his  wages ;  for  the  assumed  formality  of 
the  one,  is  not  a  more  effectual  bar  to  enjoyment 
than  the  real  avarice  of  the  other.  He  that  stands 
every  day  of  his  life  behind  a  counter,  until  he 
drops  from  it  into  the  grave,  may  negotiate  many 
very  profitable  bargains ;  but  he  has  made  a  single 
bad  one,  so  bad,  indeed,  that  it  counterbalances  all 
the  rest ;  for  the  empty  foolery  of  dying  rich,  he 
has  paid  down  his  health,  his  happiness,  and  his 
integrity ;  since  a  very  old  author  observes,  that 
*  as  mortar  sticketh  between  the  stones,  so  sticketh 
fraud  between  buying  and  selling.^  Such  a  world- 
ling may  be  compared  to  a  merchant,  who  should 
put  a  rich  cargo  into  a  vessel,  embark  with  it  him- 
self, and  encounter  all  the  perils  and  privations  of 
the  sea,  although  he  was  thoroughly  convinced 
beforehand,  that  he  was  only  providing  for  a  ship- 
wreck, at  the  end  of  a  troublesome  and  tedious 
voyage 

"Women  do  not  transgress  the  bounds  of  deco- 
rum 80  often  as  men,  but  when  they  do,  they  go 
S  eater  lengths.  For  with  reason  somewhat  weaker, 
ey  have  to  contend  with  passions  somewhat 
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stronger  ;  besides,  a  female  by  &n€  trausgfression 
Ibrfeits  her  place  in  society  for  ever ;  if  onre  she 
falls,  it  is  the  fall  of  Lucifer.  It  is  hard,  indeed, 
that  the  law  of  opinion  should  be  most  severe  on 
that  sex  which  is  least  able  to  bear  it ;  but  so  it  is, 
and  if  the  sentence  be  harsh,  the  sufferer  should  be 
reminded  that  it  was  passed  by  her  peers.  There- 
fore, if  once  a  woman  breaks  through  the  barriers 
of  decency,  her  case  is  desperate  ;  and  if  she  goes 
greater  lengths  than  the  men,  and  leaves  the  pale 
of  propriety  yarM^r  behind  her,  it  is  because  she  is 
aware  that  all  return  is  prohibited,  and  by  none  so 
strono''-  ns  by  her  own  sex.  We  may  also  add, 
that :  o  niodesty  is  the  richest  ornament  of  a  woman, 
t ::  \\?vX  o^ i^  is  her  greatest  deformity,  for  the  bet- 
1-  r  the  tlii:.^,  the  worse  will  ever  be  its  perversion, 
and  if  an  angel  falls,  the  transition  must  be  to  » 
demon. 


Of  the  professions,  it  may  be  said,  that  soldiers 
are  becoming  too  popular,  parsons  too  lazy,  physi- 
cians too  mercenary,  and  lawyers  too  powerful. 

Most  men  abuse  courtiers,  and  affect  to  despise 
courts  ;  yet  most  men  are  proud  of  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  one,  and  would  be  glad  to  live  in  the 
other. 


Evils  are  more  to  be  dreaded  from  the  sudden- 
ness of  their  attack,  than  from  their  magnitude,  or 
their  duration.  In  the  storms  of  life,  those  that 
are  foreseen  are  half  overcome,  but  the  tiffoon  is  a 
just  cause  of  alarm  to  the  helmsman,  poimcing  on 
♦be  vessel,  as  an  eagle  on  her  prey. 
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Homer,  not  contented  with  making  his  hero 
invulnerable  every  wh^Jre  but  in  the  heel,  and  so 
swift  of  foot,  that  if  he  did  run  nobody  could  catch 
him,  completes  the  whole  by  making  a  god  his 
blacksmith,  and  covering  him,  like  a  rhinoceros, 
with  a  coat  of  mail  from  a  superhuman  manufac- 
tory. With  all  those  advantages,  since  his  object 
was  to  surprise  his  readers,  he  should  have  made 
his  bully  a  coward,  rather  than  a  hero. 

Of  method,  this  may  be  said,  if  we  make  it  our 
slave,  it  is  well ;  but  it  is  bad  if  we  are  slaves  to 
method.  A  gentleman  once  told  me,  that  he  made 
it  a  regular  rule  to  read  fifty  pages  every  day  of 
some  author  or  other,  and  on  no  account  to  fall 
short  of  that  number,  or  to  exceed  it.  I  silently 
set  him  down  for  a  man  who  might  have  taste  to 
read  sometliing  worth  writing,  but  who  never  could 
have  genius  himself  to  write  any  thing  worth 
leadinff. 


Deliberate  with  caution,  but  act  with  decision ; 
and  yield  with  graciousness,  or  oppose  with  firm- 
ness. 


There  are  many  good-natured  fellows,  who  have 
paid  the  forfeit  of  their  lives  to  their  love  of  ban- 
tering and  raillery.  No  doubt  they  have  had 
much  diversion,  but  they  have  purchased  it  too 
dear.  Although  their  wit  and  their  brilliancy  may 
have  been  often  extolled,  yet  it  has  at  last  been 
extinguished  for  ever  ;  and  by  a  foe,  perhaps,  who 
lias  neither  tlio  one  nor  the  other,  but  who  found 
it  easier  to  point  a  sword  than  a  repartee.  1  have 
heard  of  a  man  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  who  had 
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been  a  long  time  very  successful  in  hunting  the 
tiger.  His  skill  gained  him  great  eclat,  and  ensured 
him  much  diversion ;  at  length  he  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  life ;  he  then  relinquished  the  sport,  with 
this  observation:  'Tiger  hunting  is  very  fine 
amusement,  so  long  as  we  hunt  the  tiger ;  but  it  is 
rather  awkward  when  the  tiger  takes  it  into  his 
head  to  hunt  us.'  Again,  this  skill  in  small  wit, 
like  skill  in  small  arms,  is  very  apt  to  beget  a  con- 
fidence which  may  prove  fatal  in  the  end.  We  may 
either  mistake  the  proper  moment,  for  even  cow- 
ards have  their  fighting  days,  or  we  may  mistake 
the  proper  man.  A  certain  Savoyard  got  his  live- 
lihood by  exhibiting  a  monkey  and  a  bear ;  he 
gained  so  much  applause  from  his  tricks  with  the 
monkey,  that  he  was  encouraged  to  practise  sonie 
of  them  on  the  bear ;  he  was  dreadfully  lacejrated, 
and  on  being  rescued  with  great  difiiculty  from  the 
gripe  of  Bruin,  he  exclaimed :  *  What  a  fool  was  I 
not  to  distinguish  between  a  monkey  and  a  bear  I 
A  bear,  my  friends,  is  a  very  grave  kind  of  person- 
age, and  as  you  plainly  see,  does  not  understand  a 
joke !' 


It  is  always  safe  to  learn,  even  from  our  ene- 
mies— eeldom  safe  to  venture  to  instruct,  even  our 
friends. 


If  men  have  been  termed  pilgrims,  and  life  a 
journey,  then  we  may  add,  that  the  Christian  pil- 
grimage far  surpasses  all  others,  in  the  following 
important  particulars :  in  the  goodness  of  the  road, 
— ^in  the  beauty  of  the  prospects — ^in  the  excel- 
lence of  the  company — and  in  the  vast  superiority 
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of  the  acconimoJalion  provided  for  the  Christian 
traveller,  when  he  has  finished  his  course. 

All  vfho  have  been  great  and  good  without 
Christianity,  would  have  been  much  greater  and 
better  with  it.  If  there  be  amongst  the  sons  of 
men,  a  single  exception  to  this  maxim,  the  divine 
Socrates  may  be  allowed  to  pot  in  the  strongest 
claim.  It  was  his  high  ambition  to  deserve,  by 
deeds,  not  by  creeds,  an  unrevealed  heaven ;  and 
by  works,  not  by  faith,  to  enter  an  unpromised 
land. 


Though  the  Godhead  were  to  reward  and  to 
exalt,  without  limit,  and  without  end,  yet  the 
object  of  its  highest  favours  could  never  offend  the 
brightness  of  his  etenial  majesty,  by  too  near  an 
approximation  to  it  *,  for  the  difference  between 
the  Creator  and  the  created  must  ever  be  infinite, 
and  the  barrier  that  divides  them  insurmountable. 


Of  all  the  marvellous  works  of  the  Deity,  per- 
haps there  is  nothing  that  angels  behold  with  such 
supreme  astonishment  as  a  proud  man. 


Vanity  finds  in  self-love  so  powerful  an  ally,  that 
it  storms,  as  it  were,  by  a  coup  de  main,  the  citadel 
of  our  heads,  where,  having  blinded  the  two  watch^ 
men,  it  readily  descends  into  the  heart.  A  cox- 
comb begins  by  determining  that  his  own  profession 
is  the  first ;  and  he  finishes,  by  deciding  that  he  is 
the  first  of  his  profession. 

A  poor  nation  that  relaxes  not  from  her  attitude 
of  defence,  is  less  likely  to  be  attacked,  though 
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surrounded  by  powerful  neighbours,  thatk  another- 
nation  which  possesses  weahh,  commerce,  popula 
tion,  and  all  the  sinews  of  ivir,  in  far  greater  abun 
dance,  but  unprepared.     For  the  more  sleek  the 
prey,  the  greater  is  the  temptation ;  and  no  wolf 
will  leave  a  sheep,  to  dine  upon  a  porcupine. 

Memory  is  the  friend  of  wit,  but  the  treacherous 
ally  of  invention ;  there  are  many  books  that  owe 
their  success  to  two  things,  the  good  memory  of 
those  who  write  them,  and  the  bad  memory  of  those 
who  read  them. 


Suicide  sometimes  proceeds  from  cowardice, 
but  not  always ;  for  cowardice  sometimes  prevents 
it ;  since  as  many  live  because  they  are  afraid  to 
die,  as  die  because  they  are  afraid  to  live. 

We  submit  to  the  society  of  those  that  can 
inform  us,  but  we  seek  the  society  of  those  whom 
we  can  inform.  And  men  of  genius  ought  not  to 
be  chagrined  if  they  see  themselves  neglected. 
For,  when  we  communicate  knowledge,  we  are 
raised  in  our  own  estimation,  but  when  we  receive 
it,  we  arc  lowered.  That,  therefore,  which  has 
been  obsen'ed  of  treason,  may  be  said  also  of 
talent,  we  love  instruction,  but  hate  the  instructor, 
and  use  the  light,  but  abuse  the  lantern. 


Vice  stings  us  even  in  our  pleasures,  but  virtue 
consoles  Us  even  in  our  pains. 


There  are  four  classes  of  men  in  the  world: 
first,  those  whom'  every  one  would  wi-sh  to  talk  to 
and  whom  every  one  does  talk  of; — these  aro 
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that  small  minority,  that  constitute  the  great 
Secondly,  those  whom  no  one  wishes  to  taUc  to, 
and  whom  no  one  does  talk  of; — these  are  the 
vast  majority,  that  constitute  the  little.  The  third 
class  is  made  up  of  those  whom  every  body  talks 
of,  but  nobody  talks  to; — ^these  constitute  the 
knaves.  And  the  fourth  is  composed  of  those 
whom  every  body  talks  to,  but  whom  nobody  talks 
of ;  and  these  constitute  the  fools. 


He  that,  like  the  wife  of  Cesar,  is  above  suspi- 
cion, is  alone  the  fittest  person  to  undertake  the 
noble  and  adventurous  task  of  diverting  the  shads 
of  calumny  from  him  who  has  been  wounded  with- 
out cause,  has  fallen  without  pity,  and  cannot 
stand  without  help.  It  is  the  possessor  of  unblem- 
ished character  alone,  who,  on  such  an  occasion, 
may  dare  to  stand,  like  Moses,  in  the  gap,  and  stop 
the  plague  of  detraction,  until  Truth  and  Time, 
those  slow  but  steady  friends,  shall  come  up,  to 
vindicate  the  protected,  and  dignify  the  protector. 
A  good  character,  therefore,  is  carefully  to  be  main- 
tained for  the  sake  of  others,  if  possible,  more  than 
ourselves;  it  is  a  coat  of  triple  steel,  giving  secu- 
rity to  the  wearer,  protection  to  the  oppressed,  and 
inspiring  the  oppressor  with  awe. 


Courage  is  generosity  of  the  highest  order,  for 
the  brave  are  prodigal  of  the  most  precious  things. 
Our  blood  is  nearer  and  dearer  to  us  than  our 
money,  and  our  life  than  our  estate.  Women  are 
more  taken  with  courage  than  with  generosity,  for 
it  has  all  the  merits  of  its  sister  virtue,  with  the 
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addition  ot*  the  most  disinterested  devotedness, 
and   powerful   protection.     Generosity  enters   so 
much  into  the  constitution  of  courage,  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,* 
we  shall  hardly  find   an   instance   of  undaunted 
personal  bravery,  coexisting  in  the  same  breast, 
with  great  avarice.    The  self-denial  of  Christianity, 
the  magnanimity  of  chivalry,  all  that  is  splendid 
in  history,  or   captivating  in  romance,   seems  to 
have  been  made  up  of  courage,  or  generosity,  or 
of  both. '  In   fact,   true   courage,   well   directed, 
can  neither  be  overpaid  nor  overpraised.     A  hero 
is  not   composed  of  common  materials  ;  his  ex- 
pense is  hazard,  his  coin  is  blood,  and  out  of  the 
very  impossibilities  of  the  coward  he  cuts  a  peril- 
ous harvest  with  the  sword.     We  cannot  aspire  to 
so  high  a  character  on  cheaper  terms,  otherwise 
Falstaff's  soldiers  might  be  allowed  their  claim, 
since  they  were  afraid  of-  nothing,  but  danger.     It 
is  unfortunate,  however,  that  presence  of  mind  is 
always   most  necessary,  when  absence  of  body 
would  be  most  desirable  ;  and  there  is  this  paradox 
in  fear,  he  is  most  likely  to  insoire  it  in  others,  wlio 
has  none  himself. 


Natural  good  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
moral  good,  and  natural  evil  with  moral  evil,  that  I 
am  as  certain  as  if  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven 
proclaim  it,  that  God  is  on  the  side  of  virtue. 

♦  At  a  certain  diplomatic  dinner,  where  there  were  many 
foreigners  of  distinction,  the  duke  gave  for  a  toast,  *  My 
^neen.'  One  of  the  pari^,  who  sat  next  to  Prince  Eugene, 
inquired  of  him,  in  a  wmsper,  *  what  queen  his  grace  haa 
given.*  *  I  know  of  no  queen  that  is  his  particular  favour- 
ite,* replied  the  prince,  *  except  it  be  rcgxna.pecunia! 
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He  hu  laamed  miro&,  and  hat  not  lived  in  vain, 
.who  lia9  practically  discovered  the  moat  atrict  and 
neeeaaaiy  connexion  that  does,  and  will  ever  eziat, 
'Jbrtweea  vice  and  miaory,  virtue  and  happineaa. 
The  greatest  miracle  (bai  the  Almighty  copld  per- 
finm,  would  be,  to  make  a  had  man  happy,  even  in 
heaven ;  he  must  unparadiae  that  blessed  plac^  to 
accomplish  it.  In  its  primary  signification,  all  idee, 
ikai  ist  all  excess,  brings  on  its  own  punishment, 
eyen  here.  By  certain  fixed,  settled,  and  estab- 
iiahed  laws  of  Him  who  is  the  God  of  Nature, 
excess  of  every  kind  destroys  that  constitution, 
which  temperance  would  preserve.  The  debau- 
chee  oSers  up  his  body  a  '  Umng  sacrifietf  to  ain. 

To  know  exactly  how  much  mischief  may  be 
ventured  upon  with  impunity,  is  knowledge  sufii* 
cient  for  a  little  great  man. 

Logic  is  a  large  drawer,  containing  some  useful 
instrumenis,  and  many  more  that  are  superfluous. 
A  wise  man  will  look  into  it  for  two  purposes,  to 
avail  himself  of  those  instruments  that  are  really 
useful,  and  to  admire  the  ingenuity  with  which 
those  that  are  not  so,  are  assorted  and  arranged. 


Some  have  wondered,  that  disputes  about  opin- 
ions should  so  often  end  in  personalities ;  but  the 
fact  is,  that  such  disputes  begin  with  personalities, 
for  our  opinions  are  a  part  of  ourselves. 

Many  who  find  the  day  too  long,  think  life  too 
short ;  but  short  as  life  is,  some  find  it  long  enough 
to  outlive  their  characters,  their  constitutions,  and 
their  estates. 
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As  he  gives  proof  of  a  sound  and  vigorous  body, 
that  accidentally  transgressing  the  line  of  demar* 
cation,  is  confined  to  the  pest-house,  and  at  the  end 
of  his  quarantine,  comes  ouf^ithout  being  infected 
by  the  plague,  so  ho  that  can  live  in  courts,  those 
hospitals  of  intellectual  disease,  without  being  con- 
taminatcd  by  folly  or  corruption,  gives  equal  proof 
of  a  sound  and  vigorous  niind.  But,  asi  no  one 
thinks  so  meanly  of  a  conjurer  as  his  own  zany, 
so  none  so  thoroughly  despise  a  court,  as  thoso 
who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it,  particularly 
if  to  that  acquaintance  they  also  add  due  know- 
ledge of  themselves ;  for  many  have  retired  in 
disgust  from  a  court  which  they  felt  they  despised, 
to  a  solitude  which  they  merelyVawactf  they  could 
enjoy,  only,  like  Charles  the  Fifth,  to  repent  of 
their  repentance.  Such  persons,  sick  of  others, 
yet  not  satisfied  with  themselves,  have  closed  each 
eventless  day,  with  an  anxious  wish  to  be  liberated 
from  so  irksome  a  liberty,  and  to  retire  from  so 
melancholy  a  retirement;  for  it  requires  less 
strength  of  mind  to  be  dissatisfied  with  a  court,  than 
to  be  contented  with  a  cloister,  since,  to  be  disgusted 
with  a  court,  it  is  only  necessary  to  be  acquainted 
with  courtiers ;  but  to  enjoy  a  cloister,  we  must 
have  a  tlioroush  knowledge  of  ourselves. 


Oceans  of  ink,  reams  of  paper,  and  disputes  infi- 
nite, might  have  been  spared,  if  wranglers  had 
avoided  lighting  the  torch  of  strife  at  the  wrong  end ; 
since  a  tenth  part  of  the  pains  expended  in  attempt- 
ing to  prove  the  why,  the  where,  and  the  when, 
certain  events  have  happened,  would  have  been 
more  than  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  never  hap* 
pened  at  all. 
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,   jpM  most  admired  statues  of  the  Pagaa  deities, 

.were  prodaced  in  an  age  of  general  infidelity;  and 

-  .tbis  BomaQS,  when  sincere  Kdievers  in  their  mytho^ 

-  Jogy*  had  not  a  single  god  tolerably  executed ;  yet ' 
fBoneca  ofaserves  that  uiese  pri|mitiTe  *Jlctiks  dei* 
thjBse  gods  of  clay,  were  much  more  propitious 
.Ihan  tlu>se  of  marUe,  and  were  worshipped  wUrim 
mdoradon  more  ardent  and  sincere.  SomemBg 
similar  to  what  happened  to  the  religion  of  impe- 
rial, has  since  happened  to  that  of  pontifical  Rome. 
Formerly,  that  altar  was  contented  with  utensils  of 

^^waod^  and  of  lead,  but  its  rites  were  administered 

^^W  an  Austin  and  a  Chrysostom — priests  of  gold ! 

^  l[Tiings  are  now  reversed  ;  the  altar  of  St.  Peter, 
says  Jortin,  has  golden  utensils,  but  leaden  priests ! 


ft  rarely  happens,  that  the  finest  i¥riters  are  the 
most  capable  of  teaching  others  their  art.  If 
Shakspeare  himself  had  been  condemned  to  write 
a  system  of  metaphysics  explanatory  of  his  magic 
influence  over  all  the  passions  of  the  mind,  it 
would  have  been  a  dull  and  unsatisfactory  work ; 
a  heavy  task,  both  to  the  reader  and  to  the  writer. 
All  preceptors,  therefore,  should  have  that  kind  of 
genius  described  by  Tacitus, '  equal  to  their  busi- 
ness, but  not  above  it ;'  a  patient  industry,  with 
competent  erudition ;  a  mind  depending  more  on 
its  correctness,  than  its  originality,  and-  on  its 
memory,  rather  than  on  its  invention.  If  we  wish 
to  cut  glass,  we  must  have  recourse  to  a  diamond ; 
but  if  it  be  our  task  to  sever  iron  or  lead,  we  must 
make  use  of  a  much  coarser  instrument.  To  sen- 
tence a  man  of  true  genius  to  the  drudgery  of  a 
school,  is  to  put  a  racehorse  in  a  mill. 
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Histrionic  Inlent  is  not  so  rare  a  gift  as  BiHa^^ 
iiiKigine :  it  is  both  overrated  and  overpaid.  Tha 
tlie  reijuisites  for  a  iirstrate  actor  demand  a  com- 
bination not  easily  to  be  found,  is  an  erron 
assumption,  ascribable,  perhaps,  to  the  followin|_ 
causes :  the  market  for  this  kind  of  talent  most 
always  be  understocked,  because  very  few  of  those 
who  are  really  qualified  to  gain  theatrical  fame, 
will  condescend  to  start  for  it.  To  succeed,  the 
candidate  must  be  a  gentleman  by  nature,  and  a 
scholar  by  education ;  there  are  many  who  can 
justly  boast  of  this  union,  but  out  of  that  many, 
how  few  are  there  that  would  seek  or  desire  the- 
atrical celebrity.  The  metropolitan  theatre,  there- 
fore, can  only  be  recruited  from  the  best  samples 
which  the  provincial  theatres  will  afford,  and  this 
is  a  market,  abundant  as  to  quantity,  but  extremely 
deficient  as  to  quality.  Johnson  told  Garrick  that 
he  and  his  profession  were  mutually  indebted  to 
each  other :  *  Your  profession,'  said  the  doctor, 
*  has  made  }'r)u  rich,  and  you  have  made  your  pro- 
fession respectable.'  Such  men  as  Smith,  Garrick, 
ICeinblo,  and  Young,  miglit  do  honour  to  any  pro- 
fession, and  would,  perhaps,  have  succeeded  ia 
any ;  but  their  attempting  success  in  this  depart- 
ment is  much  more  extraordinary  than  their  attaining 
it ;  in  general,  those  who  possess  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  an  actor,  also  feel  that  they  de- 
serve to  be  something  better,  and  this  feeling  dic- 
tates a  more  respectable  arena.  Neither  is  the 
title  to  talent  bestowed  by  the  suffrages  of  a  metro- 
politan audience  always  unequivocal. — Such  an 
audience  is  indeed  a  tribunal  from  which  an  actor 
has  no  appeal ;  but  there  are  many  causes  which 
conspire  to  warp  and  to  bias  its  judgment ;  and  it 
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.flfthn  happens,  that  it  is  more  difEcult  lo  please  a 
eomniry  audience,  than  a  London  one.  In  a  coun- 
try theatre,  there  is  nothing  to  bribe  our  decisions ; 
ihiD  principal  actor  is  badly  supported,  and  must 
depend  solely  on  himself.  In  a  London  theatre, 
the  blaze  of  light  and  beauty,  the  splendour  of  the 
scenery,  the  skill  of  the  orchestra,  arc  all  adsciti- 
tious  attractions,  acting  as  avant  couriers  for  thn 
performer,  and  predisposing  us  to  be  pleased.  Add 
to  this  that  the  extended  magnificence  of  a  metro- 
politan stage  defends  the  actor  from  that  micro- 
scopic scrutiny,  to  which  he  must  submit  in  the 
country.  We  should  also  remember,  that  at  times 
it  requires  more  courage  to  praise,  than  to  censure, 
and  the  metropolitan  actor  will  always  have  this 
advantage  over  the  provincial,  if  we  are  pleased, 
our  taste  is  flattered  in  the  one  instance,  but  sus- 
pected in  the  other. 

Envy,  if  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  bright- 
ness of  another's  prosperity,  like  the  scorpion, 
confined  within  a  circle  of  fire,  will  sting  itself  to 
death. 


We  should  not  be  too  niggardly  in  our  praise, 
for  men  will  do  more  to  support  a  character,  than 
to  raise  one. 


There  are  no  two  things  so  much  talked  of,  and 
30  seldom  seen,  as  virtue  and  the  funds. 


The  depravity  of  human  nature  is  a  favourite 
epic  with  the  priests,  but  they  will  not  brook  that 
he  laity  should  descant  upon  it:  in  this  respect 
.hey  may  be  compared  lo  those   husbands  who 
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freely  abuse  their  own  wives,  but  are  ready  to  c^ 
the  throats  of  any  other  man  who  does  so. 

If  you  cannot  avoid  a  quarrel  wi^  a  blackguar^)^ 
let  your  lawyer  manage  it,  rather  than  yoursel/-^ 
No  man  sweeps  his  own  chimney,  but  employs  ^^ 
chimney-sweeper,  who  has  no  objection  to  dirt^^ 
work,  because  it  is  his  trade. 

It  is  easier  to  pretend  to  be  what  you  are  not^ 
than  to  hide  what  you  really  are  ;  he  that  can  ac- 
complish both,  has  little  to  learn  in  hypocrisy. 

In  any  public  scheme  or  project,  it  is  advisable 
that  the  proposer  or  projector  should  not  at  first 
present  himself  to  the  public  as  the  sole  mover  in 
the  affair.  His  neighbour-s  will  not  like  his  ego- 
tism, if  he  be  at  all  ambitious,  nor  will  they  willingly 
co-operate  in  any  thing  that  may  place  an  equal  a 
single  step  above  their  own  heads.  Dr.  Franklin 
was  the  projector  of  many  useful  institutions  in 
the  infant  state  of  America.  He  attained  his 
object,  and  avoided  envy,  for  he  himself  informs 
us,  that  his  secret  was,  to  propose  the  measure  at 
first,  not  as  originating  in  himself  alone,  but  as  the 
joint  recommendation  of  a  few  friends.  The  doc- 
tor was  no  stranger  to  the  workings  of  the  human 
heart ;  for  if  his  measures  had  failed,  their  failure 
would  not  be  attributed  to  him  alone,  and  if  they 
succeeded,  some  one  else  would  claim  the  merit 
of  being  the  first  planner  of  them.  But  w^henever 
this  happens,  the  original  projector  will  be  sure  to 
gain  from  the  envy  of  mankind,  that  justice,  which 
he  must  not  expect  from  their  gratitude ;  for  all 
the  rest  of  the  members  will  not  patiently  see  an- 
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other  run  away  with  the  merit  of  that  plan,  which 

originated  in  the  first  projector  alone,  who  will, 

^erefore,  be  sure  to  reap  his  full  due  of  pnuse  in 

^^tbe  end,  and  with  that  intex^t  which  mankind  will 

;  always  cheerfully  pay,  nof  so  much  for  the  justice 

^W  rewarding  the  diffident,  as  for  the  pleasure  of 

lowering  the  vain. 

Some  well  meaning  Christians  tremble  for  their 
salvation,  because  they  have  never  gone  through 
that  valley  of  tears  and  of  sorrow,  whichi  they 
liave  been  taught  to  consider  as  an  ordeal  that  miist 
be  passed  through,  before  they  can  arrive  at  regen- 
eration :  to  satisfy  such  minds,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  slightest  sorrow  for  sin  is  sufficient,  if  it 
produce  amendment,  and  that  the  greatest  is  iiMit 
fident,  if  it  do  not.  Therefore,  by  their  own  fkilm 
let  them  prove  themselves ;  for  some  soils  will  take 
the  good  seed,  without  being  watered  by  tears,  4i^ 
harrowed  up  by  affliction.  .  ' ' 

Shakspeare,  Butler,  and  Bacon,  have  rendered 
it  extremely  difficult  for  all  who  come  after  them, 
to  be  sublime,  witty,  or  profound.     . 

If  you  have  cause  to  suspect  the  integrity  of  one 
with  whom  you  must  have  dealings,  take  care  that 
yo^  have  no  communication  with  him,  if  he  has  his 
friend  and  you  have  not ;  you  are  playing  a  dangerous 
game,  in  which  the  odds  are  two  to  one  against  yOn. 

Wht3n  the  Methodists  first  decide  on  the  doctrii^- 
they  approve,  and  then  choose  such  pastors  as  thejjf- 
know  will  preach  no  other,  they  act  as  wisely  ifit 
a  patient,  who  should  send  for  a  physician,  tnd 
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then  prescribe  to  him  what  medicines  lie  ought  to 
advise. 

A  necessitous  man,  who  gives  costly  dimien; 
pays  lajge  sums  to  be  laughed  at. 

Examinations  are  formidable,  even  to  the  best 
prepared,  for  the  greatest  fool  may  ask,  more  thaa 
the  wisest  man  oan  answer. 


It  is  better  to  have  recourse  to  a  quack,  if  he 
can  cure  our  disorder,  although  he  cannot  explain 
it,  than  to  a  physician,  if  he  can  explain  our  disease, 
but  cannot  cure  it.  In  a  certain  consultation  of 
physicians,  they  all  differed  about  the  nature  of 
an  intermittent,  and  all  of  them  were  ready  to 
define  the  disorder.  The  patient  was  a  king.  At 
length  an  empiric,  who  had  been  called  in,  thus  in- 
terposed :  *  Gentlemen,  you  all  seem  to  differ  about 
the  nature  of  an  intermittent,  permit  me  to  explain 
it :  an  intermittent,  gentlemen,  is  a  disorder  which 
I  can  cure,  and  which  you  cannot/ 

It  is  a  serious  doubt,  whether  a  wise  man  ought 
to  accept  of  a  thousand  years  of  life,  even  provided 
that  those  three  important  advantages  of  health, 
youth,  and  riches,  could  be  securely  guarantied 
unto  him.  But  this  is  an  oiTer  that  can  never  be 
refused,  for  it  will  never  be  made.  Taking  things 
as  they  really  are,  it  must  be  confessed  that  life, 
after  forty,  is  an  anti-climax,  gradual  indeed,  and 
progressive  with  some,  but  steep  and  rapid  with 
others.  It  would  be  well  if  old  age  diminished 
our  perceptibilities  to  pain,  in  the  same  proportion 
that  it  does  our  sensibilities  to  pleasure  ;  and  if  life 
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has  been  termed  a  feast,  thdse  favoured  few  are  the 
most  fortunate  guests,  who  are  not  compelled  to  sit 
at  the  table,  when  they  can  no  longer  partake  of 
the  banquet.  The  misfortune  is  that  body  and 
mind,  like  man  and  wife,  do  not  always  agree  to 
die  together.  It  is  bad  when  the  mind  survives  the 
body ;  and  worse  still  when  the  body  survives  the 
mind ;  but,  when  both  these  survive  our  spirits,  our 
hopes,  and  our  health,  this  is  worst  of  all. 


As  some  coiisolation  for  the  fears  of  the  brave, 
and  the  follies  of  the  wise,  let  us  reflect  on  the 
rnagnanimity  that  has  been  displayed  by  the  weak, 
and  the  disinterestedness  that  has  been  evinced*by 
the  mistaken ;  by  those  who  have  indeed  grossly 
erred,  but  have  nobly  acted.  This  reflection  will 
increase  our  veneration  for  virtue,  when  even  its 
shadow  has  produced  substantial  good,  aiid  uncon- 
querable heroism  ;  since  a  phantom,  when  mis- 
taken for  her  J  has  been  pursued  with  an  ardour  that 
gathered  force  from  opposition,  constancy  from  per- 
secution, and  victory  from  death. 


There  is  this  diflerence  between  happiness  and 
wisdom  ;  he  that  thinks  himself  the  happiest  man, 
really  is  so ;  but  he  that  thinks  himself  the  wisest, 
is  generally  the  greatest  fool. 

Aristotle  has  said,  that  man  is  by  nature  a  social 
animal,  and  he  might  have  added,  a  selfish  one  too. 
Heroism,  self-denial  and  magnanimity,  in  all  instan- 
ces, where  they  do  not  spring  from  a  principle  of 
religion,  are  but  splendid  altars  on  which  we  sacri- 
fice one  kind  of  self-iove  to  another.  1  think  it  is 
Adam  Smith  who  has  observed,  that  if  a  man  in 
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Europe  were  to  go  to  bed  with  the  conviction  iha^ 
at  the  hour  of  twelve  on  the  following  morning,  tlie 
whole  empire  of  China  would  be  swallowed  up  by 
an  earthquake,  it  would  not  disturb  his  night's  rest, 
80  much  as  the  certainty,  that,  at  the  same  hour, 
he  himself  would  be  obhged  to  undergo  the  ampu- 
tation of  his  little  finger.    It  seems  to  be  a  law  of 
our  nature,  intended  perhaps  for  our  preservation, 
that  little  evils,  coming  home  to  ourselves^  should 
affect  us  more  than  great  evils,  at  a  distance,  hap- 
pening to  others ;  but  they  must  be  evils  that  we 
cannot  prevent,  and  over  which  we  have  no  control; 
for  perhaps,  there  is  no  man  who  would  not  lose  a 
little  finger  to   save   China.     It  has   been  also 
remarked,  that  if  a  state  criminal  were  to  be  exe- 
cuted opposite  the  doors  of  the  theatre,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  performance  of  the  deepest  tragedy, 
the  emptiness  of  the  house,  and  the  sudden  aban- 
donment of  the  seats,  would  immediately  testify, 
how  much  more  we  are  interested  by  witnessing 
real  misery  than  artificial.     The  result  of  such  an 
experiment  would  probably  be  this,  that  the  galle- 
ries would  be  wholly  deserted,  and  the  boxes  in 
part,  but  that  the  far  greater  part  of  the  portion 
of  the  audience  in  the  pit  would  keep  their  stations ; 
for  the  extremes  of  luxury,*  on  the  one  hand,  and 

♦  It  was  from  the  pavilion  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment 
that  the  Fourteenth  Louis  sent  out  his  orders  for  the  devas- 
tation of  the  whole  Palatinate ;  and  it  was  from  the  bowl 
and  the  banquet,  that  Nero  issued  forth  to  fiddle  to  the 
flames  of  Rome;  and,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  from  the 
loatLsome  bed  of  a  most  foul  and  incurable  disease  tha 
Herod  decreed  the  assassination  of  the  Jewish  nobilitv; 
and  Tippoo  Saib  ordered  the  murder  of  a  corps  of  Chris- 
tian slaves,  the  most  cruel  act  of  his  cruel  life,  at  a  momenl 
when  he  justly  anticipated  his  own  death,  and  the  confla* 
gratiou  of  his  capital. 
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of  misery  on  the  other,  have  a  decided  tendency  to 
Harden  the  human  mind :  the  middle  class,  inas- 
Tnuch  as  it  is  equally  removed  from  both  these 
extremes,   seems  to  be  that  particular  meridian, 
under  which  all  the  kindlier  affections,  and  the  finer 
sensibilities  of  our  nature  most  readily  flourish  and 
aibound.     Even  if  the  theatre  were  wholly  emptied 
on  such  an  occasion  as  that  which  I  hv?G  noticed 
above,  it  would  not  appear  that  we  should  be  war- 
ranted in  aflirming,  that  we  are  creatures  so  consti- 
tuted as  to  derive  happiness,  not  only  from  our  own 
pleasures,  but  from  another's  pains.     For  sympa- 
thy, in  some  temperaments,  will  produce  the  same 
conduct   with    insensibility  in    others,   and  the 
effects  will  be  similar,  although  the  causes  that  pro- 
duce them  will  be  opposite.     The  famous  *  ama-' 
teuT  Anglais^  who  crossed  the  channel  to  witness 
an  execution  at  Paris,  was  never  suspected  of  a 
want  of  feeling ;  but  the  servant  girl,  recorded  by 
Swift,  who  walked  seven  miles  in  a  torrent  of  rain, 
to  see  a  criminal  hanged,  and  returned  crying  and 
Bobbing  because  the  man  was  reprieved,  may  with- 
out any  breach  of  Christian  charity,  be  accused  of 
a  total  want  of  compassion  and  benevolence. 

Analogy,  although  it  is  not  infallible,  is  yet  that 
telescope  of  the  mind  by  which  it  is  marvellously 
assisted  in  the  discovery  of  botli  physical  and 
moral  truth.  Analogy  has  much  in  store  for  men; 
but  babes  require  mflk,  and  there  may  be  intellec- 
tual food  which  the  present  state  of  society  is  not 
fit  to  partake  of ;  to  lay  such  before  it,  would  be  as 
absurd  as  to  give  a  quadrant  to  an  Indian,  or  a 
loom  to  a  Hottentot.  There  is  a  time  for  all 
tilings,  and  it  was  necessary  that  a  certain  state  oft 
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civilization  and  refinement  sliould  precede,  and  as 
it  were,  prepare  the  human  mind  for  the  reception 
even  of  the  noblest  gift  it  has  ever  received,  the 
law  of  Grod  revealed  by  Christianity.     Socrates 
was  termed  a  Christian,  bom  some  centuries  before 
his  time.     A  state   of  society  like  the  present, 
obscured  by  selfishness,  and  disturbed  by  warfare, 
presents  a  medium  almost  impervious  to  the  ray 
of  moral  truth ;  the  muddy  sediment  must  subside, 
and  the  tempest  must  cease,  before  the  sun  can 
illuminate  the  lake.     I  foresee  the  period,  when 
some  new  and  parent  idea  in  morals,  the  matrix  of 
a  better  order  of  things,  shall  reconcile  us  more 
completely  to  God,  to  nature,  and  to  ourselves. 
In  physics,  there  are   many  discoveries  already 
made,  too  powerful  to  be  safe,  too  unmanageable 
to  be  subservient.     Like  the  behemoth,  described 
by  Job,  who  could  neither  be  tamed  to  render  sport 
for  the  maidens,  nor  to  bend  his  neck  to  the  plough, 
so  these  discoveries  in  physics  have  not  yet  been 
subdued  by  any  hand  bold  enough  to  apply  them, 
either  to  the  elegancies,  or  to  the  necessities  of 
life.     Let  any  man  reflect  on  the  revolution  pro- 
duced in  society  by  two  simple  and  common  things, 
glass  and  gunpowder.     What  then  ?     Shall  some 
discoveries  in  physics  be  so  important  as  to  pro- 
duce a  complete  revolution  in  society,  and  others 
so  powerful  that  the  very  inventors  of  them  have 
not  as  yet  dared  to  apply  them,  and  shall  not  dis- 
coveries in  morals  be  allowed  a  still  more  para- 
mount and  universal  influence ;  an  influence  the 
greater,  in  proportion  as  matter  is  inferior  to  mind  ? 
For  we  must  remember  that   analogy  was  that 
powerful  engine,  which  in  the  mind  of  a  Newton 
discovered  to  us  the  laws  of  all  other  worlds  ;  and 
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ia  that  of  a  Columbus  put  us  in  full  possession  of 
our  own.  ■* 

Society,  like  a  shaded  silk,  must  be  viewed  in 
all  situations,  or  its  colours  will  deceive  us.— ^Goid<* 
smith  observed,^  that  one  man  who  travels  through 
Europe  on  foot^  and  who,  like  Scriblerus,  makes 
his  legs  his  compasses,  and  another  who  is  whisked 
through  in  a  chaise  and  four,  will  form  very  differ- 
ent conclusions^  at  the  end  of  their  journey.  The 
philosopher,  therefore,  will  draw  his  estimate  of 
nnman  nature,  by  varyipg  as  much  as  possible  his 
own  sitvation,  to  multiply  the  points  of  view  under 
which  he  observes  her.  Uncircnmscribed  bylines 
of  latitude  or  of  longitude,  he  will  examine  her 
haumed  up  and  heed  in  the  forms  and  ceremonies 
^  ekiUzation^  and  at  her  ease,  unrestrained^  in  the 
^A/  and  feathered  costume  of  the  savage.  He  will 
associate  with  the  highest  without  servility, 
and  with  the  lowest  without  vulgarity.  In  short, 
in  the  grand  theatre  of  human  life,  he  will  visit  the 
pit  and  the  gallery,  as  well  as  the  boxes,  but  he 
will  not  inform  the  boxes  that  he  comes  amongst 
them  from  the  pit,  nor  the  pit  that  he  visits  them 
from  the  gallery. 

A  second  profession  seldom  succeeds,  not  be- 
cause a  man  may  not  make  himself  fully  equal  to 
its  duties,  but  because  the  world  will  not  readily 
believe  he  is  so.  The  world  argue  thus  ;  he  that 
has  failed  in  his  first  profession,  to  which  he  dedi- 
cated the  morning  of  his  life,  and  the  spring-time 
of  his  exertions,  is  not  the  most  likely  person  to 
master  a  second.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that 
a  man's  first  profession  is  often  chosen  for  him  by 
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others  ;  liis  second,  he  lunally  decides  upon  fot 
himself;  therefore,  his  leulure  in  his  first  profes- 
sion may  for  what  they  know,  be  mainly  owing  to 
the  secret  but  sincere  attentions  he  was  constantly 
paying  to  his  second  ;  and  in  this  case  he  may  be 
compared  to  those  who  having  suffered  others  to 
prescribe  to  them  a  wife,  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
consult  themselves  in  the  choice  of  a  mistress. 


It  has  been  well  observed,  that  the  tongue  dis- 
covers the  state  of  the  mind,  no  less  than  that 
of  the  body;  but,  in  either  case  before  the  philo- 
sopher or  the  physician  can  judge,  thft  patient 
must  open  his  mouth.  Some  men  envelop  them- 
selves in  such  an  impenetrable  cloak  of  silence, 
that  the  tongue  will  afford  us  no  symptoms  of 
tho  temperament  of  the  mind.  Such  taciturnity, 
indeed,  is  wise  if  they  are  fools,  but  foolish  if  they 
arc  wise  ;  and  the  only  method  to  form  a  judgment 
of  these  mutes,  is  narrowly  to  observe  when, 
where,  and  how,  they  smile.  It  shows  much  more 
stupidity  to  be  grave  at  a  good  thing,  than  to  be 
merry  at  a  bad  one ;  and  of  all  ignorance,  that 
which  is  silent,  is  the  least  productive,  for  praters 
may  suggest  an  idea  if  they  cannot  start  one. 

The  labouring  classes  of  the  community,  in  the 
metropolis,  are  vastly  inferior,  in  point  of  intellect, 
to  the  same  order  of  society  in  the  country.  The 
mind  of  the  city  artificer  is  mechanized  by  his 
constant  attention  to  one  single  object;  an  atten- 
tion into  which  he  is  of  necessity  drilled  and  dis- 
ciplined by  the  minute  subdivision  of  labour,  which 
improves,  I  admit,  the  art,  but  debilitates  the  artist, 
and  converts  the  man  into  a  mere  breathing  pan 


of  that  niachinery  by  whicli  hiHterks.  The  tuslic, 
on  the  coatraty,  wlio  is  SUiged  to  lum  his  hand  to 
every  thing,  and  must  ofi^ft  make  his  tool  before  he 
can  use  it,  is  pregnant  with  invention,  and  fertile 
in  resource.  It  is  truo,  that  by  a  combination 
of  their  different  employments,  ^e  city  artificers 

firoduce  specimens  in  their  respective  vocations, 
ar  superior  to  the  best  efforts  of  the  rustics.  But 
if,  from  the  effects  of  systematic  combination,  the 
cits  infer  aa  individual  superiority,  they  are  wofully 
deceived. 

Tbe  society  of  dead  authors  has  this  advanla^c 
over  that  of  the  living,  they  never  flatter  us  to  our 
faces,  elander  us  behind  our  backs,  intrude  upon 
nur  privacy,  or  quit  their  shelves  until  we  take 
them  down.  Besides,  it  is  always  easy  to  shut  a 
book,  but  not  quite  so  easy  to  get  rid  of  a  leiteri'd 
coxcomb.  Living  authors  therefore  are  often  bad 
companiops  ;  if  ihcy  have  not  gained  a  character, 
they  seek  lo  do  so,  by  methods  often  ridiculous, 
always  disgusting ;  and  if  ihey  have  established  a 
character,  they  are  silent,  for  fear  of  losing  by 
their  tongue  what  they  have  ac<juired  by  their 
l>en  ;  many  authors  converse  much  more  foolishly 
than  Goldsmith,  who  have  never  written  half  so 
well. 

If  yon  would  be  known  and  not  know,  vegetatt 
inavillage;  if  you  would  know,and  not  be  known, 
livt  in  B  city. 

That  modes  of  government  have  much  more  to 
do  with  the  formation  of  national  character,  than 
■oils,  suns   and  climates,  is  sufficiently  evident 
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from  the  present  state  of  Greece  and  Rome  com 
pared  with  the  ancient.     Give  these  nations  back 
their  former  governments,  and  all  their  national 
energies  would  return,  and  enable  them  to  accom- 
modate themselves  to  any  conceivable  change  of 
climate;   but  no  conceivable  change  of  climaW 
would  enable  them  to  recover  their  former  energies 
In  fact,  so  powerful  are  all  the  causes  that  ard 
connected  with  changes  in  their  governments,  that 
they  have  sometimes  made  whole  nations  alcer  a» 
suddenly  and  as  capriciously  as  individuals.     Th© 
Romans  laid  down  their  liberties  at  the  feet  of 
Nero,  who  would  not  even  lend  them  to  Cesar ; 
and  we  have  lately  seen  the  whole  French  nation, 
rush  as  one  man,  from  the  very  extremes  of  loyalty, 
to  behead  the  mildest  monarch  that  ever  ruled 
them ;  and  conclude  a  sanguinary  career  of  plun- 
der, by  pardoning  and  renewing  a  tyrant,  to  whom 
their  blood  was  but  water,  and  their  groans  but 
wind ;  thus  they  sacrificed  one,  a  martyr  to  his 
clemency,  and  they  rewarded  another,  who  lives  to 
l^oast  of  his  murders. 


He  that  gives  a  portion  of  his  time  and  talent  to 
the  investigation  of  mathematical  tniih,  will  come 
to  all  other  questions  with  a  decided  advantage 
over  hi»  opponents.  He  will  be  in  argument  what 
the  ancient  Romans  were  in  the  field ;  to  them  the 
day  of  battle  was  a  day  of  comparative  recreation, 
because  they  were  ever  accustomed  to  exercise 
with  arms  much  heavier  than  they  fought ;  and 
their  reviews  differed  from  a  real  battle  in  tvv« 
respects,  they  encountered  more  fatigue,  but  the 
victor^'  was  bloodless. 


1 


A  peace,  for  the  making  of  which  the  negociator 
kaa^been  the  most  liberally  rewarded,  is  usually  a 
bad  peace.  He  is  rewarded  bn  the  score  of 
having  overreached  his  enemy^-  and  for  having 
■Hide  a  peace,  the  advantages  of  which  are  clearly 
on  his  own  side.  Such  a'peace  will-not  be  kept : 
■ndfhat  is  the  best  posu^  which  is  most  likely  to 
be  the  firmest;  Now,  a  peace  where  tho  advan- 
tages are  balanced,  and  which  consults  the  good 
of  both  parties,  is  the  firmest,  because  both  par- 
ti^ are  interested  in  its  preservation ;  for  parch- 
mesat  bonds,  and  seals  of  state,  will  not  restrain  a 
discontrated  nation,  that  has  arms  in  her  hands, 
and  knows  how  to  use  them. 


No  men  despise  physic  so  much  as  physicians, 
because  no  men  so  thoroughly  understand  how 
little  it  can  perform.     They  have  been  tinkering 
the  human  constitution   four   thousand  years,  in 
order  to  cure  about  as  many  disorders.   The  result 
is,  that  mercury  and  brimstone  are  the  only  two 
specifics  they  have  discovered.    Ail  the  fatal  mala- 
dies continue  to  be  what  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Paracelsus,  Hippocrates,  and  Galen,  '  epprohria 
medieorum**     It  is  true  that  each  disorder  has  a 
thousand  prescriptions,  but  not  a  single  remedy. 
They  pour  a  variety  of  salts  and  acidainto  a  mar- 
ile  mortar,  and  expect  similar  results  wlHlp  tKese 
agredients  are  poured  into  the  human  tQshiaQh: 
^VLt  what  can  be  so  groundless  as  reasonings  buill 
n  such  analogies  ?t     The  marble  mortar  admits 

>  The  disgrace  of  physicians. — Pub. 

t  It  is  more  safe  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  the  late  Dr. 
leberdcn.  He  paid  the  strictest  attention  to  symptxims, 
^d  to  temperaments,  and  having  ascertained  these,  to  the 
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the  agency  of  atmosplierical  air,  which  cannot  i)0 
said  of  the  human  stomach ;  and,  again,  the  stom- 
ach possesses  life*  aad  the  gastric  juice,  whicli 
cannot  be  said  of  the  marble  mortar. 


There  are  two  metals,  one  of  which  is  compo- 
nent in  the  cabinet,  and  the  other  in  the  camp— < 
gold  and  iron.     He  that  knows  how  to  apply  them 
both,  may  indeed  attain  the  highest  station,  but 
he  must  know  something  more,  to  keep  it.     It  has 
been  doubted  whether  CromwbU,  with  all  his  pre- 
tended sanctity,  and  all  his  real  courage,  could 
have  maintained  his  power  one  year  longer,  even 
if  he  had  not  died  on  the  anniversary  of  that  very 
day,  which  he  had  always  considered  as  the  most 
fortunate  of  his  life.     For  Cromwell  had  also  hip 
high  destinies^  and  his  lucky  days. 


Antithesis  may  be  the  blossom  of  wit,  but  it  wi^ll 
never  arrive  at  maturity  unless  sound  sense  be  the 
trunk,  and  truth  the  root. 

best  of  his  judgment,  he  prescribed  such  remedies  as  he 
had  always  obsen^ed  to  be  oeneficial  to  others  under  similar 
circumstances ;  and  what  was  of  still  greater  consequence, 
he  careftdly  avoided  what  long  experience  had  taught  him 
would  do  harm.  Here  he  stopped,  for  he  was  not  so  pre- 
sumptuous as  to  frame  theories  to  explain  the  why,  and  the 
wherefore,  this  did  harm,  or  that  aid  good ;  he  was  too 
much  occupied  in  things  of  greater  importance,  well  know- 
ing that  die  wisest  of  us  know  nothing  of  life,  but  bjr  its 
effects,  and  that  the  consequences  of  every  prescripticMi, 
are  far  more  clear  and  apparent,  than  the  causes  that  pro- 
duce them. 

♦  The  gastric  juice  will  not  act  upon  a  living  stomach, 
iilthcwi^h  it  will  rapidly  decompose  a  dead  on«. 
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J'ostliumous  hilarities  are  ihe  very  essence  of 
M:ll]s}mes.s,  \\\wn  bequeatlied  by  lliose,  who  when 
alivo,  would  part  with  nothing.  In  Catholic  ooun* 
tries  there  is  no  mortmain  act;  and  those  who, 
when  dying,  enipoverish  their  relations  by  leaving 
tncir  forlnnes  to  be  expended  in  mass^  for  them- 
s«-lves,  have  been  shrewdly  said  to  leave  their  own 
Kuuls  their  heirs. 


The  science  of  the  mathematics  performs  more 
than  it  promises,  but  the  science  of  metaphysics 
piomises  more  than  it  performs.  The  study  of  the 
mdthematics,  like  the  Nile,  begins  in  minuteness, 
hid  ends  in  magnificence ;  but  the  study  of  meta- 
physics begins  with  a  torrent  of  tropes,  and  a  copi- 
ous current  of  words ;  yet  loses  itself  at  last  in 
ohscurity  and  conjecture,  like  the  Niger  in  his  bar- 
ren deserts  of  sand. 


To  be  continually  subject  to  the  breath  of  slan- 
xlcr,  will  tarnish  the  purest  virtue,  as  a  constant 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere  will  obscure  the  bright- 
ness of  the  finest  gold  ;  but  in  eitlier  case,  tke  leal 
value  of  both  continues  the  same,  although  the 
currency  may  be  somew^hat  impeded. 

The  mob  is  a  monster  with  the  hands  of  Bria- 
rcub,  but  the  head  of  Polyphemus — strong  to  exe- 
cute, but  blind  to  perceive. 

When  we  apply  to  the  conduct  of  the^  ancient 
Romans,  the  pure  snd  unbending  principles  of 
Christianity,  we  try  those  noble  delinquents  unjustly, 
inasmuch  as  we  condemn  them  by  the  severe  sen- 
tence of  an  *  ex  post  facto'  law. 

in 
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Strong  as  our  passions  aie,  diey  may  be  starved 
into  submission,  and  conquered  without  being 
kiUed. 


Great  men,  like  great  cities,  have  many  crooked 
arts  and  dark  alleys  in  their  hearts,  whereby  he 
that  knows  them  may  save  himself  much  time  and 
trouble. 


There  are  some  men  who  arc  fortune's  favour- 
ites, and  who,  like  cats,  light  forever  upon  their 
legs  ;  didappers,  whom  if  you  had  stripped  naked 
and  thrown  over  Westminster  bridge,  you  migbl 
meet  on  the  very  next  day,  with  bag-wigs  on  their 
beads,  swords  by  their  sides,  laced  coats  upon  their 
backs,  and  money  in  their  pockets. 

We  may  doubt  of  the  existence  of  matter,  if  we 
please,  and,  like  Berkely,  deny  it,  without  subject- 
ing ourselves  to  the  shame  of  a  very  conclusive 
confutation  ;  but  there  is  this  remarkable  difference 
between  matter  and  mind ;  he  that  doubts  the  ex- 
istence of  mind,  by  doubting,  proves  it. 

The  policy  of  drawing  a  public  revenue  from  the 
private  vices  of  drinking  and  of  gaming,  is  as  pur- 
blind as  it  is  pernicious  ;  for  temperate  men  drink 
the  most,  because  they  drink  the  longest ;  and  a 
gamester  contributes  much  less  to  the  revenue  than 
the  industrious,  because  he  is  much  sooner  ruined. 
When  Mandeville  maintained  that  private  vices 
were  public  benefits,  he  did  not  calculate  the  widely 
destructive  influence  of  bad  example.  To  aflirm 
that  a  vicious  man  is  only  his  awn  enemy,  is  aboui 
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as  wigleM  to  affirnLduilva  virtuous  man  is 


Russia,  like  the  elephant,  is  rather  unwieldy  in 
attacking  others,  but  most  formidable  in  defending 
herself.  She  proposes  this  dilemma  to  all  inya- 
de»-"Ha  dilemma  that  Najpoleon  discoTered4||fi|>hto. 
Th6  horns  of  it  are  short  and  simple,  but  ftrong. 
Ceme  unto  me  mth  feWf  and  I  will  overwhelm  you ; 
come  to  me  vnth  many,  and  you  shall  overtobdm  your- 
selves, -  .  . 


The  art  of  destruction  seems  to  have  proceeded 
geometrically,  while  the  art  of  preservation  cannot 
be  said  to  have  advanced  even  in  a  plain  arithmet- 
ical progression;  for  there  are  but  two  specifics 
known  that  will  infallibly  cure  their  two  respective 
diseases.  The  modes  of  destroying  life  hare 
increased  so  rapidly,  that  conquerors  have  not  to 
consider  how  to  murder  men,  but  out  of  the  num- 
berless methods  invented,  are  only  puzzled  which 
to  choose.  If  any  nation  should  hereafter  dis- 
cover a  new  mode  of  more  inevitable  destructittft  W 
its  enemies,  than  is  yet  known,  (and  some  lata  at- 
periments  in  chymistry  make  this  supposition  Itf  '  ,  . 

from  improbable),  it  would,  in  that  case,  become  -.-i 

abscdutely  necessary  for  all  neighbouring  nations  to 
attempt  a  similar  discovery ;  or  that  nation,  which 
continued  in  sole  possession  of  so  tremendous  a 
secret,  would,  like  the  serpent  of  Aaron,  swallow 
up  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  ultimately  sub-  ^ 
jugate  the  world.  Let  such  a  secret  be  at  once 
known  by  any  particular  nation,  and  by  the  activity 
of  all  neighbouring  states,  in  every  possible  effort 
Of  vigilant  and  sleepless  espionage,  and  by  tha 
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immeuse  rewards  proposed  fur  iiiforiiiaUon,  man 
kind  would  soon  j)iirceivc  which  of  ihe  two  arts 
government  considered  of  the  greatest  consequence 
— the  art  of  preservation  or  that  of  destruction. 
If  indeed,  any  new  and- sahitary  mode  of  preserv- 
ing life  were  discovered,  such  a  discovery  wouU 
not  awaken  the  jeak)usy,  nor  become  in  any  degree, 
such  a  stimulus  to  tlie  inventive  faculties  of  other 
nations,   as  the  art  of  destruction  ;   princes  and 
potentates  would  look  on  with  indifference;  the 
progress  of  such  discoveries  has  always  been  slow, 
and  their  salutary  consequences  remote  and  preca- 
rious.    Inoculation  was  practised  in  Turkey  long 
before  it  was  known  in  Europe ;  and  vaccination 
has  at  this  moment  manv  prejudices  to  contend 
with.     The  Chinese,  who  aspire  to  be  thought  an 
enlightened  nation,  to  this  day  are  ignorant  of  tho 
circulation  of  the  blood  ;  and  even  in  England,  tho 
man  who  made  that  noble  discovery,  lost  all  liis 
practice  in  consequence. of  his  ingenuity  ;    Ilumo 
informs  us,  that  no  physician  in  the  United  King- 
doms who  had  attained  the  age  of  forty,  ever  sub- 
mitted to  Harvey's  theory,  but  went  on  preferring 
numpsimtis  to  sumpsimus  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
So  true  is  that  line  of  the  satirist,  *  A  fool  at  forty 
is  a  fool  indeed;^  and  we  may  also  add,  on  this 
occasion,  another  line  from  another  satirist: — 

'  Durum  est, 
'  QucBJuvenes  didiccre,  scncs  pcrdenda  fatcri,^* 


There  are  two  things,  which  united,  constituio 
the  value  of  any  acquisition,  its  difnculty  and  its 

*  Itis  hard  for  men.  to  ihvnk  thai  ivorUih's$^  which  as  boyi 
ihey  have  toiled  to  learn. — Pub. 
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utility  The  bulk  of  mankind,  with  Bayes  in  iha 
Rehearsal,  like  what  will  astonish,  rather  than 
what  will  improve.  Dazzled  by  the  difficulty, 
they  examine  not  the  utility  ;  and  he  that  benefits 
them  by  some  mode  which  they  can  comprehend, 
is  not  so  sure  of  their  applause,  as  the  political 
juggler  who  merely  surprises  them,  they  know  not 
how. 


God  is  on  the  side  of  virtue ;  for  whoever  dreads 
punishment,  suffers  it,  and  whoever  deserves  it, 
dreads  it. 


The  most  disagreeable  two-legged  animal  I  know, 
is  a  little  great  man,  and  the  next,  a  little  great  man's 
factotum  and  friend. 


There  are  some  men,  whose  enemies  are  to  be 
pitied  much,  and  their  friends  more. 


Civil  and  religious  freedom  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
in  no  country  can  much  of  the  one  long  exist,  with- 
out producing  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  other. 
No  despotism,  therefore,  is  so  complete,  as  that 
which  imposes  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  political 
restrictions ;  and  those  tyrants  in  Christendom, 
who  discourage  popery,  have  learned  but  half  their 
lesson.  Provided  tyrants  will  assist  her  in  fettering 
the  mind,  she  will  most  readily  assist  them  in  en- 
slaving the  body. 

There  are  some  persons  whose  erudition  so  much 
outweighs  their  observation,  and  who  have  read  so 
much,  and  reflected  so  little,  that  they  will  not 
hazard  the  most  familiar  truism,  or  common-plac« 
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allegation,  without  bolstering  up  their  rickety  judg- 
ments in  the  swaddling  bands  of  antiquity,  their 
doating  nurse  and  preceptress. — ^ThuSjlhey  will  not 
be  satisiied  to  say  that  content  is  a  blessing,  that 
time  is  a  treasure,  or  that  self-knowledge  is  to  be 
desired,  without  quoting  Aristotlq,  Thales,  or  Clo« 
obulus ;  and  yet  these  very  men,  if  they  met  ano- 
ther walking  in  noonday  by  the  smoky  light  of  a 
lantern,  would  be  the  first  to  stop  and  ridicule  such 
conduct,  but  the  last  to  recognise  in  his  folly ,  their 
own. 


Mystery  magnifies  danger,  as  the  fog  the  sun. 
The  hand  that  unnerved  Belshazzer  derived  its  most 
horrifying  influence  from  the  want  of  a  body;  and 
death  itself  is  not  formidable  in^what  we  know  of 
it,  but  in  what  we  do  not. 


Levity  is  often  less  foolish,  and  gravity  less  wise, 
than  each  of  them  appear. 


Revenge  is  a  fever  in  our  own  blood,  to  be  cured 
only  by  letting  the  blood  of  another  ;  but  the 
remedy  too  often  produces  a  relapse,  which  is  re- 
morse— a  malady  far  more  dreadful  than  the  first 
disease,  because  it  is  incurable. 


Afilictions  sent  by  Providence,  melt  the  con- 
stancy of  the  noble  minded,  but  confirm  the  obdu- 
racy of  tlie  vile.  The  same  furnace  that  hardens 
clay, liquefies  gold;  and  in  the  stron«:j  manifestations 
of  divine  power,  Pharaoh  found  his  punishment, 
but  David  his  pardon. 
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When  young,  wc  trust  ourselves  too  much,  and 
wc  trust  others  too  little  when  old.  Rashness  is 
the  error  of  youth,  timid  caution  of  age.  Man- 
hood is  the  isthmus  between  the  two  extremes: 
the  ripe,  the  fertile  season  of  action,, when  alone 
wo  can  hope  to  find  the  head  to  contrive,  united 
with  the  hand  to  execute. 


The  French  nution  despises  all  other  natiods, 
except  the  English ;  we  have  the  honour  of  her 
hate,  only  because  she  cannot  despise  us. 

The  firmest  friendships  have  been  formed  in 
mutual  adversity,  as  iron  is  most  strongly  united 
by  the  fiercest  fiame. 

Neutrality  is  no  favourite  with  Providence,  for 
we  are  so  formed  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for 
us  to  stand  neuter  in  our  hearts,  although  we  may 
deem  it  prudent  to  appear  so  in  our  actions. 

Religion,  Ukeits  votaries,  while  it  exists  on  earth, 
must  have  a  body  as  well  as  a  soul.  A  religion 
purely  spiritual,  might  suit  a  being  as  pure,  but 
men  are  compound  animals ;  and  the  body  too  of- 
ten lords  it  over  the  mind. 


Secrecy  has  been  well  termed  the  soul  of  all 
great  designs ;  perhaps  more  has  been  effected  by 
concealing  our  own  intentions,  than  by  discovering 
those  of  our  enemy.  But  great  men  succeed  in 
both. 


Always  look  at  those  whom  you  are  talking  to, 
never  at  those  you  are  talking  of. 
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1'liero  are  some  truths,  the  force  and  validity  of 
which  we  readily  admit,  in  all  cases  except  om 
own ;  and  there  are  other  truths  so  self-evident  that 
we  dare  not  deny  them,  but  so  dreadful  that  we 
dare  not  believe  them. 


Many  speak  the  truth,  when  they  say  that  they 
despise  riches  and  preferment^  but  they  mean  the 
riches  and  preferment  possessed  by  other  men. 


If  the  weakness  of  the  head,  were  an  admissible 
excuse  for  the  malevolence  of  the  heart,  the  inie 
half  of  mankind  would  be  occupied  in  aggressioo^ 
and  the  other  half  in  forgiveness;  but  the  inte- 
rests of  society  peremptorily  demand  that  things 
should  not  be  so ;  for  a  ibol  is  often  as  dangerous 
to  deal  with  as  a  knave^  and  always  more^titcorri- 
gihle. 

There  are  prating  coxcombs  in  the  world,  who 
would  rather  talk  than  listen,  although  Shakspeare 
himself  were  the  orator,  and  human  nature  the 
theme ! 


The  greatest  professor  and  proficient  in  any 
science,  loves  it  not  so  sincerely  as  to  be  fully 
pleased  with  any  finer  eflfort  in  it  than  he  can  him 
self  produce.  The  feeling  excited  on  such  an 
occasion,  is  a  mixed  sensation  of  envy,  delight,  and 
despair ;  but  the  bitters  here  are  as  two,  the  sweets 
but  as  one. 


Gaming  is  the  cliild  of  avarice,  but  the  parent 
of  prodigality. 
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Never  join  with  your  friend  wlicii  he  abuses  liis 
horse,  or  his  wife,  unless  the  one  is  about  to  bo 
9oidt  and  the  other  burkd. 


Husbands  cannot  be  principals  m  their  own 
^ckdidoin,  but  they  are  parties  to  it  much  more 
often  than  they  themselves  imagine. 

'  Professors  in  every  branch  of  the  sciences  pre- 
fer their'  own  theories  to  truth  :  the  reason  is.  that 
their  theories  VLieprit>ate  property,  but  truth  is  com' 
man  stock. 


It  is  gdangerous  to  be  much  prtiised  in  private 
encles,  before  our  reputation  is  fully  established  in 
the  world. 


Many  desigifiing  men,  by  asking  small  favours, 
and  evincing  great  gratitude,  have  eventually  obtain- 
ed the  most  important  ones.  There  is  something 
in  the  human  mind  (perhaps  the  force  of  habit,) 
which  strongly  inclines  us  to  continue  to  oblige 
those  whom  we  have  begun  to  oblige,  and  to  injure 
those  whom  we  have  begun  to  injure ;  *  eo  injurio- 
sior  quia  nocuerat.^* 

Law  and  equity  are  two  things  which  God  hath 
joined,  but  which  man  hath  put  asunder. 


It  is  safer  to  be  attacked  by  some  men,  than  to 
h^ protected  by  them. 

TV  greater  e^emy  because  he  had  alteoily  injn.re<L'>^^vB, 
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Persecuting  bigots  may  bo  compared  to  those 
burning  lenses  which  Leuhenhoeck.  and  others 
composed  from  ice  ;  by  their  chilling  apathy,  they 
freeze  the  suppliant ;  by  their  fiery  zeal,  they  bum 
the  sufferer. 


As  the  rays  of  the  sun,  notwithstanding  their 
velocity,  injure  not  the  eye,  by  reason  of  their 
minuteness,  so  the  attacks  of  envy,  notwithstand- 
ing their  number,  ought  not  to  wound  our  virtue  by 
reason  of  their  insignificance. 

There  is  a  holy  love,  and  a  holy  rage  ;  and  our 
best  virtues  never  glow  so  brightly  as  when  our 
passions  are  excited  in  the  cause.  Sloth,  if  it  has 
prevented  many  crimes,  has  also  smothered  many 
virtues,  and  the  best  of  us  are  better  when  roused 
Passion  is  to  virtue,  what  wine  was  to  iEschylus 
and  to  Ennius,  under  its  inspiration  their  powers 
were  at  their  height. 


Fear  debilitates  and  lowers,  but  hope  animates 
and  revives;  therefore  rulers  and  magistrates  should 
attempt  to  operate  on  the  minds  of  their  respective 
subjects,  if  possible,  by  reward  rather  than  punish- 
ment. And  this  principle  will  be  strengthened  by 
another  consideration;  he  that  is  punished  or 
rewarded,  while  he  falls  or  rises  in  the  estimation 
of  others,  cannon  fail  to  do  so  likewise  in  his  own. 


Men  pursue  riches  under  the  idea  that  their  pos- 
session will  set  them  at  ease,  and  above  the  world. 
But  the  law  of  association  often  makes  those  who 
begin  by  loving;  gold  as  a  ser^'ant,  finish  by  becom 
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tai^  thamseives  its  slave ;  and  indepeBdence  with- 
eol  wealth,  is  at  least  as  common  as  wisnalth  without 
independence. 

If  St.  Paul  were  again  to  appear  on  earth;  since 
all  the  multifarious  denominations  of  Christians 
would  claun  him,  which  would  he  choose !  The 
apostle  James  shall  answer:  ^Pure  religion  and 
vndefiled  before  God  and  the  Father,  is  this  :  to  visit 
the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  qfiUetion,  and  to 
ieep  Mmself  unspotted  from  the  world,* 

Grant  gracidusly  what  you  cannot  refuse  safely, 
and  concUiate  those  you  cannot  qonquer. 

There  are  politic  friendships  which  knaves  find 
it  necessary  to  keep  up  with  those  whom  they  mean 
the  more  effectually  to  ruin;  for  most  men  may  be 
led  to  their  destruction,  few  can  be  driven.  Had 
Talleyrand's  enmity  to  Napoleon  manifested  itself 
in  opposition,  it  would  have  been  fatal,  not  to  his 
master,  but  to  himself;  he  maintained,  therefore,  a 
fnendship  that  not  only  aggrandized  himself,  .but 
opened  a  door  for  the  communication  of  that  advice 
that  enabled  him  eventually  to  ruin  his  master. 

m 

The  martyrs  to  vice,  far  exceed  the  martjnrs  to 
virtue,  both  in  endurance  and  in  number.  So  blinded 
are  we  by  our  passions,  that  we  suffer  more  to  be 
danmed  than  to  be  saved. 


Demagogues,  however  fond  they  may  i^ect  to 
he  of  independence  and  liberty  in  their  public 
speeches,  aie  invariably  tories  in  their  private 
actions,  and  despots  in  their  own  families.    The 
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most  violent  of  ihom  liavc  usually -i^ioh  formed  by 
ilio  rel'usal  of  soiiie  unreasonable  ret|tiest ;  and  their 
patriotism  appears  in  a  very  qnecitionable  shape, 
\vhen  we  see  that  they  rejoice  in  just  as  much  pub- 
lic calamity  as  introduces  iheni  into  power,  and 
supplants  their  rivals.* 

Restorations  disappoint  the  loyal.  If  princes  at 
such  times,  have  much  to  give,  they  have  also  much 
to  gain ;  and  policy  dictates  the  necessity  of  be- 
stowing rather  to  conciliate  enemies,  than  to  reward 

friends.t 

*  "^i  L'j  r;al  difference,  therefore,  between  a  tory  anda 
\  '  ■  :  would  seem  to  le  this:  the  one  has  power,  the  other 
\  .i.:>  i'.  {■•  "iuel  Johnson  was  not  a  tittie  discemcertcd by 
IIP-  rnexpecicii  retort  made  upon  him  before  a  larse|)artyat 
Oxford,  by  Dr.  CFowe.  The  principles  of  our  lexicogra' 
phcr  ran  with  top  much  violence  in  one  way,  not  to  foam  a 
little  when  they  met  with  a  current  running  equally  strong 
in  another.  The  dispute  happened  to  turn  upon  the  origin 
of  whiggism,  for  Johnson  haa  triumphantly  challenged  Dr. 
Crowe  to  tell  him  who  was  the  first  whig ;  the  latter  find- 
ing himself  a  little  puzzled,  Dr.  Johnson  tauniaigly  rejoin- 
ed, *  I  see,  sir,  that  you  are  even  i^orant  of  the  head  of  your 
own  party,  but  I  will  tell  you,  sir:  the  devil  was  the' first 
whig ;  he  was  the  first  reformer ;  he  wanted  to  set  np  a  re- 
form even  in  heaven.'  Dr.  Crowe  calmly  replied,  *I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  your  information,  and  I  certainly 
did  not  foresee  that  you  would  go  so  far  back  for  your  au- 
thority ;  yet  I  rather  fear  that  your  argument  makes  against 
yourself;  for  if  the  devil  was  a  whig,  you  have  admitted 
that  while  he  was  a  whig,  he  was  in  heaven,  but  you  have 
forgotten  that  the  moment  he  got  into  hell,  he  set  up  for  a 
lory.' 

t  The  amnesty  act  of  Charles  the  Second  was  termed  an 
act  of  oblivion  to  his  friends,  but  of  grateful  remembrance 
to  his  foes.  And  on  another  occasion,  the  loyalty  of  the 
brave  Crillon  was  not  strengthened  by  any  reward,  only 
because  it  was  considered  too  firm  to  be  shaken  bv  any 
ftrglect. 
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In  oqfCTipfct*  to  deceire  die  world,  thc^e  aro  • 
xhi  most  Iij|iij^^o  iietect  us,  toko  are  sailing  on  thk 
9ame  tatk. 


Noho  know  how  to  draw  long  bills  on  ftrtnrityi 
Ibal  never  will  be  honoured,  better  than  Mahomet. 
lie  possessed  himself  of  a  large  stock  of  real  and 
present  pleasure  and  pow(^r  here,  by  promising  a 
nsionary  quantum  of  those  good  things  to  his  fol- 
lowers\hereafter ;  and  like  the  maker  of  an  alma« 
iiack,  made  his  fortune  in  this  world,  by  telling 
absord  lies  about  anqihcr. 


Tb^.ate  three  things,  that,  well  understood, 
to^  ;^QlM||ttrientiou$iy  practised,  would  save  the 
mree  ^jprpiessions  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  ;  but  we 
must  not  expect  that  every  member  of  the  profes- 
sions would  thank  us  for  such  a  discovery,  for 
some  of  them  have  too  much  time  upon  their 
hands  \  and  a  philosopher  would  be  more  inclined 
to  smUo  than  to  wonder,  should  he  now  and  then 
hear  a  physician  crying  down  regimen ;  a  lawyer 
equity ;  or  a  priest,  morality. 

We  are  ruined,  not  by  what  we  really  want,  but 
by  what  we  think  we  do ;  therefore,  never  go 
abroad  in  search  of  your  wants,  if  they  be  real 
wants,  they  will  come  home  in  search  of  you  ;  for 
he  that  buys  what  he  does  not  want,  will  soon 
want  what  he  ca'nnot  buy. 

No  two  things  differ  more  than  hurry  and  de- 
spatch. Hurry  is  the  mark  of  a  weak  mind,  de- 
spatch of  a  strong  one.  A  weak  man  in  office,  like 
a  squirrel  in  a  cage,  is  labouring  eternally,  but  to  no 
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purpose,  and  in  constant  motion  wilhoat  gettisgoD 
a  jot ;  like  a  turnstile,  he  is  in  every  Ixdy's  yfijt 
but  stops  nobody  ;  he  talks  a  great  deal,  but  uj* 
very  little ;  looks  into  every  thing  but  sees  into 
nothing ;  and  has  a  hundred  irons  in  the  firej  bat 
very  few  of  them  are  hot,  and  with  those  few  that 
are,  he  only  bums  his  fingers. 

If  none  were  to  reprove  the  vicious,  excepting 
those  who  sincerely  hate  vice,  there  would  be 
much  less  censoriousness  in  the  world.  Our  Mas* 
ter  could  love  the  criminal  while  he  hated  tho 
crime,  but  we  his  disciples,  too  often  love  the 
crime  but  hate  the  criminal.  A  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  with  perfect 
pity  for  the  infirmities  of  it,  never  co-existed  W 
in  one  breast,  and  never  will. 

Rats  and  conquerors  roust  expect  no  mercy  in 
misfortune. 

Hesitation  is  a  sign  of  weakness,  for  inasmuch 
as  the  comparative  good  and  evil  of  the  differen 
modes  of  action,  about  which  we  hesitate,  are  sel- 
dom equally  balanced,  a  strong  mind  should  per- 
ceive the  slightest  inclination  of  the  beam,  with  tho 
glance  of  an  eagle,  particularly  as  there  are  cases 
where  the  preponderance  will  be  very  minutey  even 
although  there  should  be  life  in  one  scale,  and  death 
in  the  other.  It  is  recorded  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Berkely,  that  he  was  suddenly  awakened  at  night 
in  his  carriage  by  a  highwayman,  who  forcing  a 
pistol  through  the  window  and  presenting  it  close 
to  his  breast,  demanded  his  money,  exclaiming  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  had  heard  his  lordship  had 
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boasted  that  he  never  would  be  robbed  by  a  single 
highwayman,  but  that  he  should  now  be  taught  the 
contrary.  His  lordship  putting  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  replied :  *  Neither  would  I  now  be  robbed, 
if  it  was  not  for  that  fellow  who  is  looking  over 
your  shoulder.'  The  highwayman  turned  round 
his  head,  when  his  lordship,  who  had  drawn  a 
pistol  from  his  pocket,  instead  of  a  purse,  shot 
him  on  the  spot. 


Some  are  so  censorious  as  to  advance,  that 
those  who  have  discovered  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  all  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  must  be 
themselves  depraved  ;  but  this  is  about  as  wise  as 
to  affirm  that  every  physician  who  understands  a 
disease,  must  be  himself  diseased. 


The  learned  have  often  amused  themselves  by 
publishing  the  follies  of  the  dunces;  but  if  the 
dunces  would  retaliate  by  publishing  the  blunders 
of  the  learned,  they  might  for  once  put  forth  a 
volume  that  would  not  be  dull,  although  it  would  be 
large.  Dr.  Johnson,  when  publishing  his  diction- 
ary, requested  through  the  medium  of  one  of  the 
journals,  the  etymology  of  curmudgeon.  Some  one 
shortly  afterwards  answered  the  doctor's  advertise- 
ment, by  observing  that  it  was  in  all  probability 
derived  from  ccbut  rnechant;  these  words  he  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  translate,  but  merely  put 
as  his  signature,  *An  unknovm  correspondent,^  A 
brother  lexicographer,  who  was  also  preparing  a 
dictionary,  got  to  press  before  the  doctor,  and  inge" 
niausly,  as  he  thought,  forestalled  him  in  the  article 
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of  curmudgeon,  where  to  llie  no  :>uiall  amuseineui 
of  all  trtvinol:  Joists  J  br  !..;.]  tlius  derived  it,  *  cur- 
liiudgeoii.  iVoiii  ca?i:r  i.urchaal,  an  uuknDKn  cone^' 

The  profoundly  >YUe  do  not  declaim  against 
supcrdcial*  knowledge  in  others,  so  much  as  the 
profoundly  ignorant ;  on  the  contrary,  they  would 
rather  assist  it  wiiji  their  advice  than  overwhelin 
it  with  their  contempt,  for  they  know  that  there 
was  a  period  when  even  a  Bacon  or  a  Newton 
was  superiieial,  and  that  he  who  has  a  little 
knowledge  is  far  more  likely  to  get  more  than  he 
that  has  none.  AVhen  the  great  Harvey  was 
whipped  at  school  for  an  experiment  upon  a  cat,  his 
Orbiiius  could  not  foreseejn  the  little  urchin  that 
he  was  Uasreilating,  the  future  discoverer  of  the  cir- 
culatioa  of  the  blood.  The  progress  of  the  mind 
in  science,  is  not  very  unlike  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence herself  in  experiment.  When  the  air-balloon 
was  tirst  discovered,  some  one  flippantly  asked  Dr. 
Franklin  what  was  the  use  of  it  ?  The  doctor 
answered  this  question  by  asking  ano.Iier:  '  Wltat 

*  Desporatoly  woiindetl,  aad  at  a  foarfnl  distance  from  - 
all  sursrical  help,  1  owe  my  own  litb,  under  Providence,  to 
a  slisrhi  sinatleriui?  in  anaiomy,  by  which  f  knew  that  the 
pressure  of  the  linger  close  to  iheclavis  wi-«ild  effectually 
stop  the  whole  circulati  jn  of  the  ami ;  hut  this  served  my 
purpose  at  that  time,  as  well  as  if  I  had  I  jen  sufiUciently 
skilled  in  the  science,  to  be  the  demonstrator  to  a  Cline  or 
a  Brotlie.  I  cannot  express  my  ^rraiitude  Iwtter  to  those 
verj*  ahle  and  skilfal  surgeons'  who  aitendtd  me  on  that 
occasion,  than  by  sayin^^  that  their  success  his  exjlted  the 
astonishment  of  some  ol  the  most  eminent  pra  *t«t'rre"r  in 
this  metropolis,  who  have  also  expressed  their  don^^«  ^^r^n 
as  to  the  attempt  of  savins:  the  limb,  had  such  an  a.s  i***^ 
occurred  in  London. 

•    ,-  \   \.r:\^  /  ■  . .  . 
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is  the  use  of  a  new-bom  infant  ?     It  may  become  a 
man? 


WTien  I  hear  persons  gravely  affirm  that  they 
have  made  up  their  minds  to  forego  this  or  that 
improper  enjoyment,  I  often  think  in  myself  that 
it  would  be  quite  as  prudent,  if  they  could  also 
make  up  their  bodies  as  well.  Falstaff  would  have 
been  as  abstemious  at  the  banquet  as  a  hermit, 
and  as  firm  in  the  battle  as  a  hero,  if  he  could  have 
but  gained  over  the  consent  of  his  belly  in  the  one 
case,  and  of  his  legs  in  the  other.  He  that  strives 
far  the  mastery ,  must  join  a  well-disciplined  body, 
to  a  well-regulated  mind ;  for  with  mind  and  body, 
as  with  man  and  wife,  it  often  happens  that  the 
stronger  vessel  is  ruled  by  the  weaker,  although 
in  moral,  as  in  domestic  economy,  matters  are  best 
conducted,  where  neither  parties  are  unreasonable, 
and  where  both  are  agreed. 


Those  who  visit  foreign  natiops,  but  who  asso- 
ciate only  with  their  own  countrymen,  change 
their  climate,  but  not  their  customs,  '  cadum  non 
animum  mutant  :'*  they  see  new  meridians,  but  the 
same  men,  and  with  heads  as  empty  as  their 
pockets,  return  home,  with  travelled  bodies,  but 
untraveUed  minds. 


Conversation  is  the  music  of  the  mind,  an  intel- 
lectnal  orchestra,  where  all  the  instruments  should 
bear  a  part,  but  where  none  should  play  together. 
Each  of  the  performers  should  have  a  just  appre- 

•  ney  change  their  climaU^  not  their  character,-^Jhm» 
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cialioa  uf  iiLs  own  powers,  otliciwise  an  unsliiliu. 
novice,  who  mi<»lii  usurp  the  llrst  fiddle,  would 
infallibly  gel  into  a  scrape.  To  provejii  ihese  mis- 
takes, a  good  master  ot  the  band  will  be  very  par- 
ticular in  the  assortment  of  the  performers,  if  too 
dissimilar,  there  will  be  no  harmony,  if  too  ^e\v^ 
there  will  be  no  variety;  and  if  toa  numerous^ 
there  will  be  no  order,  for  the  presumption  of  one 
prater,*  might  silence  the  eloquence  of  a  Burke,  or 
the  wit  of  a  Sheridan,  as  a  single  kettledrum  would 
drown  the  finest  solo  of  a  Gionowich  or  a  Jordini. 


Man  is  an  imbodied  paradox,  a  bundle  of  con- 
tradictions ;  and  as  some  set-off  against  the  mar- 
vellous things  that  he  has  done,  wc  might  fairly 
adduce  the  monstrous  things  that  he  has  believed. 
The  more  gross  the  fraud, t  the  more  glibly  will  it 
go  down,  and  the  more  greedily  will  it  be  swal- 
lowed, since  folly  will  always  find  faith  wherever 
impostors  will  find  impudence. 


Although  the  majority  of  Uie  inhabitants  of  Lon- 
don will  stop  to  gaze  at  the  merest  trifles,  will  be 
amused  by  the  heaviest  efforts  of  dulness,  and  will 
believe  their  grossest  absurdities,  though  they  are 

♦  Butler  compared  the  tongues  of  these  eternal  talkers  to 
racehorses,  which  go  the  faster  the  less  weight  they  carry ; 
and  Cumberland  has  observed,  that  they  take  possession 
of  a  subject  as  a  highwayman  does  of  a  purse,  without 
knowing  its  contents,  or  caring  to  whom  it  belongs. 

t  Who  could  have  supposed  that  such  a  wretch  as  Joan- 
na Southcote  could  have  gained  numerous  and  wealthy 
proselytes,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  an  era  of  general 
illumination,  and  in  the  first  metropolis  of  the  world?  I 
answer,  none  but  philosophers,  whose  creed  it  is  '  nil  admi* 
mri/  when  the  folly  of  mankind  is  the  subject. 
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die  dtuies  of  all  that  is  designing  abroad^  oi  con- 
temptible at  home,  yet,  by  residing  in  this  wonder 
fid  metropolis,  let  not  the  wisest  man  presume  to 
Jiink  that  he  shall  not  add  to  his  wisdom,  nor  the 
most  experienced  man  to  his  experience. 


He  that  dies  a  mart3rr,  proves  that  he  was  not  a 
knaye,  but  by  no  means  tha^  he  was  not  a  fool ; 
•ince  the  most  absurd  doctrines  are  not  without 
tuch  evidence  as  martyrdom  can  produce.  A 
martyr,  therefore,  by  the  mere  act  of  suffering, 
dm  prove  nothing  but  his  own  faith.  If,  as  was 
the  case  of  the  primitive  Chiistian  martyrs,  it 
ahonld  clearly  appear  that  the  sufferer  could  not 
have  been  himself  deceived^  then,  indeed,  .^e  evi- 
dence rises  high,  because  the  act  of  martyrdom 
absolves  him  from  the  charge  of  wilfully  deceiving 
others. 


Of  governments,  that  of  the  tnoh  is  the  most  san- 
guinary, that  of  soldiers  the  most  expensive,  and 
that  of  civilians  the  most  vexatious. 


When  a  man  has  displayed  talent  in  some  partic- 
ular path,  and  left  all  con^etitors  behind  him  in  it, 
the  world  are  too  apt  to  give  him  credit  for  a  univer- 
sality of  genius,  and  to  anticipate  for  him  success 
in  aU  that  he  undertakes.  But  to  appear  qualified 
to  fill  the  department  of  another,  is  much  more  easy, 
than  really  to  master  our  own ;  and  those  who  have 
succeeded  in  one  profession,  have  seldom  been  able 
to  afford  the  time  necessary  to  the  fully  understand- 
ing of  a  second.    Cromwell  could  manage  men,  but 
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when  be  attempted  to  manage  horses,*  he  tmcoun- 
tcred  more  danger  than  in  all  his  battles,  and  nar* 
Towly  escaped  with  his  life.  Neither  can  we  admit 
that  definition  of  genius  that  some  would  propose, 
'  a  power  to  accomplish  all  that  we  undertake,'  for 
we  might  multiply  examples  to  prove  that  this  defi- 
nition of  genius  contains  more  than  the  thing 
defined,  for  Cicero  failed  in  poetry,  Pope  in  paint- 
ing, Addison  in  oratory,  yet  it  would  be  harsh  to 
deny  genius  tD  these  men.  As  a  man  cannot  bo 
fairly  termed  a  poor  man,  who  has  a  large  property 
in  the  funds,  but  nothing  in  land,  so  we  cannot  deny 
genius  to  those  who  have  discovered  a  rich  vein  in 
one  province  of  literature,  but  poverty  of  talent  in 
another.  This  tendency,  however,  to  ascribe  a 
universality  of  genius  to  great  men,  left  Dryden  to 
afiirm,  on  the  strength  of  two  smart  satirical  lines, 
that  Virgil  could  have  written  a  satire  equal  to  Juve- 
nal. But  with  all  due  deference  to  Dryden,  I  con- 
ceive it  much  more  manifest,  that  Juvenal  could 
have  written  a  better  epic  than  Virgil,  than  that 

*  Nero  made  a  similar  mistake ;  but  he  proved  himself 
as  unequal  to  the  task  of  governing  horses  as  of  men,  and  as 
unfit  to  hold  the  reins  of  a  chariot,  as  of  a  kingdom :  he 
made  his  appearance  at  the  hippodrome  of  Olympia,  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  ten  horses,  although  he  himselfhad  for- 
merly censured  Mithridates  for  the  same  temerity;  he  was 
thrown  from  his  seat,  but  unfortunately  the  faU  was  not 
fatal,  although  it  prevented  him  from  finishing  the  race ; 
nevertheless,  the  nalladonics,  or  stewards  of  the  coarse, 
proclaimed  tne  emperor  victor,  and  assigned  him  the  Olym- 
pic crown,  for  which  upright  decision  they  were  re  warned 
with  a  magnificent  present.  Galba,  however,  obliged  them 
afterwards  to  refund  it,  and  they  themselves,  partly  jQrom 
shame,  and  partly  from  pique,  erased  that  Olympiad  oul 
of  the  calendar. 
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Virgil  could  have  written  a  satire  equal  to  Juvonal. 
Juvenal  has  many  passages  of  the  moral  sublime  * 
far  superior  to  any  that  can  be  found  in  Viigil,  who 
indeed,  seldom  attempts  a  higher  flight  than  the 
sublime  of  description.  Had  Lucan  lired,  he 
might  have  rivalled  them  both,  as  he  has  all  the 
vigour  of  the  one,  and  time  might  have  furnished 
him  with  the  taste  and  elegance  of  the  other. 


Horace  makes  an  awkward  figure  in  his  vain 
attempt  to  unite  his  real  character  of  sycophant, 
with  the  assumed  one  of  the  satirist ;  he  sometifaee 
attempts  to  preach  down  vice,  without  virtue,  some- 
times to  laugh  it  down,  without  wit.  His  object 
was  to  be  patronised  by  a  court,  without  meanness, 
if  possible,  but  at  all  events,  to  be  patronised.  He 
eervedthe  times  more,  perhaps,  than  the  times  served 
him,  and  instead  of  forming  the  manners  of  his 
superiors,  he  himself  was  in  great  measure  formed 
by  them.  In  fact,  no  two  men  who  have  handled 
the  same  subject,  differ  so  completely,  both  in 
character  and  in  style,  as  Horace  and  Juvenal;  to 
the  latter  may  be  applied  what  Seneca  said  of  Cato, 
that  he  gained  as  complete  a  triumph  over  the  vices 
of  his  country,  as  Scipio  did  over  the  enemies  of  it. 
Had  Juvenal  lived  in  the  days  of  Horace,  he  would 
have  written  much  better,  because  much  bolder ; 
but  had  Horace  lived  in  the  time  of  Juvenal,  he 
would  not  have  dared  to  have  written  a  satire  at 
all;  in  attacking  the  false  friends  of  his  country, 
he  would  have  manifested  the  same  pusillanimity 
which  he  himself  informs  us  he  discovered,  when 
he  on  one  occasion,  ventured  to  attack  her  real 
foes. 
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.  Shrewd  and  crafty  politicians,  when  they  wish  to 
bring  about  an  unpopular  measure,  must  not  go 
straight  forward  to  work,  if  they  do  they  will  cer- 
tainly fSedl ;  and  failures  to  men  in  power,  are  like 
defeats  to  a  general,  they  shake  their  popularity. 
Therefore,  since  they  cannot  sail  in  the  teeth  of  the 
wind,  they  nmst  tack,  and  ultimately  gain  their 
object,  by  appearing  at  times  to  be  departing  from 
it  Mr.  Pitt,  at  a  moment  when  the  greatest  jeal- 
ousy existed  in  the  country,  on  the  subject  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  inflicted  a  mortal  blow  on  this 
gimdian  of  our  liberties,  without  seeming  to  touch, 
or  even  to  aim  at  it ;  he  doubled  the  tax  upon  all 
advertisements,  and  this  single  act  immediately 
knocked  up  the  host  of  pamphleteers,  who  formed 
the  sharpshooters  and  tirailleurs  of  literature,  and 
whose  fire  struck  more  terror  into  administration 
than  the  heaviest  cannonade  from  bulky  quartoes  or 
folios  could  produce ;  the  former  were  ready  for 
the  moment,  but  before  the  latter  could  be  loaded 
and  brought  to  bear,  the  object  was  either  changed 
or  removed,  and  had  ceased  to  awaken  the  jeal- 
ousies, or  to  excite  the  fears  of  the  nation. 


That  extremes  beget  extremes,  is  an  apothegm 
built  on  the  most  profound  observation  of  the  human 
mind ;  and  its  truth  is  in  nothing  more  apparent 
than  in  those  moral  phenomena,  perceivable,  when 
a  nation,  inspired  by  one  common  sentiment, 
rushes  at  once  from  despotism  to  liberty.  To  sup- 
pose that  a  nation  under  such  circumstances  should 
confine  herself  precisely  to  that  middle  point,  be- 
tween the  two  extremes  of  licentiousness  and  slave- 
ry, in  which  true  liberty  consists,  were  as  absurd 
as  to  suppose  that  a  volcano,  nearly  suppressed 
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and  smothered  by  the  atiperincumbeni  weight  of  a 
monntaiB}  will  neither  consume  itself  nor  destroy 
what  is  contiguous,  when  by  an  earthquake  that 
pressure  is  suddenly  removed;  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  despotism  degrades  and  demor- 
alizes the  human  mind ;  and  although  she  at  length 
forces  men  on  a  just  attempt  to  recover  by  viidence, 
those  rights  that  by  violence,  were  taken  away,  ycl 
that  very  depravation  superinduced  by  despotism, 
renders  men,  for  a  season,  unfit  for  the  rational 
exercise  of  those  civil  rights  they  have  with  so 
much  hazard  regained.  At  such  a  crisis,  to  expect 
that  a  people  should  keep  the  strict  unbending  path 
of  rectitude  and  reason,  without  deviating  into  pri- 
vate rapine  or  public  wrong,  were  as  wise  as  to 
expect  that  a  horse  would  walk  in  a  straight  line 
iumiediately  on  being  released  from  his  trammels, 
after  having  been  blinded  by  a  long  routine  of 
drudgery  in  the  circle  of  a  mill. 


Whien  men  in  power  profusely  reward  the  intel- 
lectual efforts  of  individuals  in  their  behalf,  what 
are  the  public  to  presume  from  this  ?  They  may 
generally  presume  that  the  cause  so  remunerated 
was  a  bad  one,  in  the  opinions  of  those  who  are  so 
grateful  for  its  defence.  In  private  life,  a  client 
wiU  hardly  set  any  bounds  to  his  generosity,  should 
his  counsel  be  ingenious  enough  to  gain  him  a  vic- 
tory, not  only  over  his  antagonist,  but  even  over  the 
laws  themselves  ;  and,  in  public  afiairSy  we  may 
usually  infer  the  weakness  of  the  canse,  by  the 
excessive  price  that  ministers  have  freely  paid  to 
chose  wl^ose  eloquence,  or  whose  sophistry,  has 
enabled  them  to  make  that  weakness  triumph. 
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Much  may  be  done  in  those  litde  shreds  and 
patches  of  time  which  every  day  produces,  and 
"which  most  men  throw  away,  but  which  neverthe* 
less  will  make  at  the  end  of  it,  no  small  deduction 
from  the  life  of  man.  Cicero  has  termed  them 
intercisiva  tempora*  and  the  ancients  were  not  ig- 
norant of  their  value ;  nay,  it  was  not  unusual  with 
them  either  to  compose  or  to  dictate,  while  under 
the  operation  of  rubbing  after  the  bath. 


Arbitration  has  this  advantage,  there  are  some 
points  of  contest  which  it  is  better  to  lose  by  arbi- 
tration than  to  win  by  law.  But  as  a  good  genera] 
offers  his  terms  before  the  action,  rather  than  in  the 
midst  of  it,  so  a  wise  man  will  not  easily  be  per- 
suaded to  have  recourse  to  a  reference,  when  once 
his  opponent  has  dragged  him  into  a  court. 

In  death  itself  there  can  be  nothing  terrible, 
for  the  act  of  death  annihilates  sensation  ;  but 
there  are  many  roads  to  death,  and  some  of  them 
justly  formidable,  even  to  the  bravest ;  so  various 
are  the  modes  of  going  out  of  the  world,  that  to  be 
born,  may  have  been  a  more  painful  thing  than  to 
die,  and  to  live,  may  prove  a  more  troublesome 
thing  than  either. 


More  have  been  ruined  by  their  servants,  than 
by  their  masters. 

Love,  like  the  cold  bath,  is  never  negative,  it 
seldom  leaves  us  where  it  finds  us,  if  once  we 
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plunge  into  it,  it  will  either  heighten  our  virtues  or 
inflame  our  vices.  . 


If  there  be  a  pleasure  on  earth,  which  ang^ 
cannot  enjoy,  and  which  they  might  almost  eirry 
man  the  possession  of,  it  is  the  power  of  relieving 
distress.  If  there  be  a  pain  which  devils  might 
pity  man  for  enduring,  it  is  the  death-bed  reflection 
that  we  have  possessed  the  power  of  doing  good, 
but  that  we  have  abused  and  perverted  it  to  pur- 
poses  of  ill. 

Public  charities,  and  benevolent  associations,  for 
the  gratuitous  relief  of  every  species  of  distress, 
are  peculiar  to  Christianity ;  no  other  system  of 
civil  or  religious  policy  has  originated  them :— » 
they  form  its  highest  praise  and  characteristic  fea« 
ture ;  an  order  of  benevolence  so  disinterested  and 
so  exalted,  looking  before  and  after,  could  no  more 
have  preceded  revelation  than  light  the  sun. 

Applause  is  the  spur  of  noble  minds,  the  end 
and  aim  of  weak  ones. 


in  most  quarrels  there  is  a  fault  on  both  sides. 
A  quarrel  may  be  compared  to  a  spark,  which  can- 
ikH  be  produced  without  a  flint  as  wdl  as  a  steel, 
cither  of  them  may  hammer  on  wood  for  ever,  no 
fire  will  follow. 


Our  wealth  is  often  a  snare  to  ourselves,  and 
always  a  temptation  to  others. 

To  know  the  pains  of  power,  we  must  go  to 
those  who  have  it ;  to  know  its  pleasures,  we  must 
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go  to  those  who  are  seeking  it :  the  pains  of  power 
are  real,  its  pleasures  imaginary. 

Those  who  are  embarked  in  that  greatest  of  all 
undertakings,  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  and 
who  do  so  from  a  thorough  conviction  of  its  supe- 
rior utility  and  excellence,  may  indeed  fail  in  say- 
ing others,  but  they  are  engaged  in  that  laboiur  of 
love  by  which  they  are  most  likely  to  save  them* 
selves,  particularly  if  they  pray  that  through  God's 
assistance  both  ends  may  be  obtained. 


Two  things,  well  considered,  would  prevent 
many  quarrels ;  first,  to  have  it  well  ascertained 
whether  we  are  not  disputing  about  terms  rather 
than  things ;  and  secondly,  to  examine  whethei 
that  on  which  we  differ,  is  worth  contending;  about. 

Faith  and  works  are  as  necessary  to  our  spirit 
ual  life  as  Christians,  as  soul  and  body  are  to  our 
natural  life  as  men ;  for  faith  is  the  soul  of  reli- 
gion, and  works,  the  body. 

Solomon  has  said,  *  There  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun ;'  and  perhaps  destruction  has  caused  as 
much  novelty  as  invention  ;  for  that  is  often  a  re- 
vival which  we  think  a  discovery. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  thing  for  fools,  that  their 
pretensions  should  rise  in  an  inverse  ratio  with 
their  abilities,  and  their  presumption  with  their 
weakness  ;  and  for  the  wise,  that  diffidence  should 
be  the  companion  of  talent,  and  doubt  the  fruit  of 
investigation. 
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There  are  three  kinds  of  praise ;  that  which  we 
yield,  that  which  we  lend,  and  that  which  we  pay. 
We  yield  it  to  the  powerful  from  fear,  we  lend  it 
to  the  weak  from  interest,  and  we  pay  it  to  the 
deserving  from  gratitude. 

^  We  generally  most  covet  that  paiticular  trust 
%hich  we  are  least  likely  to  keep.  He  that  tho- 
mn^y  knows  his  friends,  ought,  peifaaps,  with 
safety,  confide  his  wife  to  the  care  of  one,  his 
purse  to  another,  and  his  secrets  to  a  third ;  when 
to  permit  them  to  make  their  own  choice,  would 
be  his  rain. 


Eloquence  is  the  language  of  nature,  and  can* 
not  be  learned  in  the  schools ;  the  passions  are 
powerful  pleaders,  and  their  very  silence,  like  that 
of  Grarrick,  goes  directly  to  the  soul ;  but  rheto^c 
is  the  creature  of  art,  which  he  who  feels  least, 
will  most  excel  in ;  it  is  the  quackery  oi  eloquence, 
and  deals  in  nostrums,  not  in  cures. 


When  honours  come  to  us,  rather  than  we  to 
them  ;  when  they  meet  us,  as  it  were,  in  the  ves- 
tibule of  life,  it  is  well  if  our  enemies  can  say  no 
more  against  us,  than  that  we  are  too  young  for 
dignities ;  it  would  be  much  worse  for  us,  if 
they  could  say  that  we  are  too  old  for  them  ;  time 
wifi  destroy  the  first  objection,  but  confirm  the 
second. 


Pickpockets  and  beggars  are  the  best  practical 
physdognomists,  without  having  read  a  line  of 
Lavater,  who  it  is  notorious,  mistook  a  philosopher 
for  a  highwayman. 
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Faults  of  the  head  are  punished  in  tliis  world, 
those  of  the  heart  in  another ;  but  as  most  of  our 
vices  are  compound,  so  also  is  their  punishment. 

We  are  sure  to  be  losers  when  we  quarrel  with 
ourselyes ;  it  is  a  civil  war,  and  in  all  such  con- 
tentions, triumphs  are  defeats. 

Attempts  at  reform,  when  they  fail,  strengthen 
despotism ;  as  he  that  struggles,  tightens  those 
cords  he  does  not  succeed  in  breaking. 

A  revengeful  knave,  will  do  more  than  he  will 
say ;  a  grateful  one,  will  say  more  than  he  will  do. 

In  naval  architecture,  the  rudder  is  first  fitted  in, 
then  the  ballast  is  put  on  board,  and  last  of  all,  the 
cargo  and  the  sails.  It  is  far  otherwise  in  the  fit- 
ting up  and  forming  of  man  ;  he  is  launched  into 
life  with  the  cargo  of  his  faculties  aboard,  and  all 
the  sails  of  his  passions  set ;  but  it  is  the  long  and 
painful  work  of  his  life,  to  acquire  the  ballast  of 
experience,  and  to  form  the  rudder  of  reason; 
hence,  it  too  often  happens  that  his  frail  vessel  is 
shipwrecked  before  he  has  laid  in  the  necessary 
quantity  of  ballast,  or  that  he  has  been  so  long  in 
completing  the  rudder,  that  the  vessel  has  becomg 
too  crazy  to  benefit  by  its  application. 


It  is  with  nations  as  with  individuals,  those  who 
know  the  least  of  others,  think  the  highest  of  them- 
selves ;  for  the  whole  family  of  pride  and  ignorance 
are  incestuous,  and  mutually  beget  each  other. 
The  Chinese  afifect  to  despise  European  ingenuity 
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btit  they  cannot  mend  a  common  watch ;  when  it  is 
out  of  order ;  they  say  it  ia  dead,  and  barter  it 
away  for  a  living  one.  The  Persians  think  that  dl 
foreign  merchs^ts  come  to  them  from  a  small 
bland  in  the  northern  waters,  barfen  and  desolate, 
which  produces  nothing  good  or  beantifol ;  *  for  why 
else/  say  they, '  do  t&e  Europeans  fetch  such  things 
iromnsyif  theyaretobe  hadathome!'  TheTuri^ 
will  not  permit  the  sacred  cities  of  Mecca  or  Medi- 
na to  be  polluted  by  the  residence  or  even  footstep 
of  a  sin^e  Christian  ;  and  as  to  the  grand  Dairo 
of  Japan,  he  is  so  holy  that  the  sun  is  not  permitted 
to  have  the  honour  of  shining  on  his  illustrious 
head.  The  king  of  Malacca,  styles  himself  loil 
of  the  winds ;  and  the  Mogul,  to  be  equal  wilk 
him,  titles  himself  conqueror  of  the  world,  and  his 
grandees  are  denominated  rulers  of  the  thtmder 
storm  and  steersmen  of  the  whirlwind  ;  even  the 
pride  of  Xerxes,  who  fettered  the  sea,  and  wrote 
his  commands  to  Mount  Athos ;  or  of  Caligula, 
who  boasted  of  an  intrigue  with  the  moon — are  both 
surpassed  by  the  petty  sovereign  of  an  insignificant 
tribe  in  North  America,  who  every  morning  stalks 
out  of  his  hovel,  bids  the  sun  good-morrow,  and 
points  out  to  him  with  his  finger,  the  course  he  is 
to  take  for  the  day:  and  to  complete  this  climax  of 
jMide  and  ignorance,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Khan  of  Tartary,  who  does  not  possess  a  single 
house  under  the  canopy  of  Heaven,  has  no  sooner 
finished  his  repast  of  mare's  milk  and  horse-fiesh^ 
than  he  causes  a  herald  to  proclaim  from  his  seat, 
that  all  the  princes  and  potentates  of  the  earth 
have  his  permission  to  go  to  dinner.  *  The  Arab,* 
says  Zimmerman,  *  in  &e  conviction  that  his  Ca- 
lif is  infallible,  laughs  at  the  stupid  creduliqr  of 
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the  Tartar,  who  holds  his  Lama  to  be  immorta). 
Those  who  inhabit  Mount  Bata,  believe  that  who- 
ever eats  a  roasted  cuckoo  before  his  death,  is  a 
saint,  and  firmly  persuaded  of  the  infallibility  of 
this  mode  of  sanctification,  deride  the  Indians,  who 
drag  a  cow  to  the  bed  of  a  dying  person,  and  by 
pinching  her  tail,  are  ^ure,  if  by  that  method  they 
can  make  the  creature  void  her  urine  in  the  face 
of  the  patient,  he  is  immediately  translated  into 
the  third  heaven.  They  scoff  at  the  superstition 
of  the  Tartarian  princes,  who  think  that  their  beati- 
fication is  secure,  provided  they  can  eat  of  the 
lK>ly  excrements  of  the  Lama ;  and  the  Tartars, 

tibeir  turn,  ridicule  the  Bramins,  who  for  the 
Her  purification  of  their  countiy,  require  them  to 
eat  cow-dung  for  the  space  of  six  months,  while 
these  would,  one  and  all,  if  they  were  told  of  the 
cuckoo  method  of  salvation,  as  heartily  despise 
and  laugh  at  it.  I  haye  cited  these  ridiculous  ex 
travagances,  to  show  that  there  arc  two  things  in 
which  all  sects  agree,  the  hatred  with  which  they 
pursue  the  errors  of  others,  and  the  love  with 
which  they  cling  to  their  own. 


We  must  suit  the  flattery  to  the  mind  and  taste 
of  the  recipient.  We  do  not  put  essences  into 
hogsheads,  or  porter  into  vials.  Delicate  minds 
may  be  disgusted  by  compliments  that  would  please 
a  grosser  intellect,  as  some  fine  ladies,  who  would 
be  shocked  at  the  idea  of  a  dram,  will  not  refuse 
a  liqueur.  Some  indeed  there  are^  who  profess  to 
despise  all  flattery,  but  even  these  are,  neverthe- 
less, to  be  flattered,  by  being  told  that  they  d6 
despise  it. 
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Expense  of  thottgkt  is  the  rarest  prodigaBqR  and 
to  dare  to  live  alone  the  rarest  courage ;  idnce 
Ibere  are  many  who  had  rather  meet  their  bitter* 
est  enemy  in  the  field,  than  their  own  hearts  in 
dieir  closet.  He  that  has  no  resources  of  mind, 
is  more  to  be  pitied  tha%  he  who  is  in  want  of 
necessaries  for  ibe  body ;  and  to  be  obliged  to  beg 
dor  daHy  happiness  from  others,  bespeaks  a  more 
lamentable  poverty  than  diat  of  him  who  begs- his 
Aidly  bread. 

.Some  men  of  vL  secluded  and  stndions  life,I^y 
tent  forth  firom  their  closet  or  thek  cloister^  .jv"^ 
of  intellectual  light  that  have  agitated 
revolutionized  kingdoms ;  like  die  moon, 
,ieiiioved  from  the  ocean,  and  shining  upon  i 
a  serene  and  sober  light,  is  the  chief  cause  of  all 
those  ebbings  and  flo wings  which  incessantly  dis* 
turb  that  world  of  waters. 


Happiness  is  much  more  equally  divided  than 
some  of  us  imagine.  One  man  shall  possess  most 
of  the  materials,  but  little  of  the  thing ;  another 
may  possess  much  of  the  thing,  but  very  few  of 
the  materials.  In  this  particidar  view  of  it,  happi- 
ness has  been  beautifully  compared  to  the  manna  in 
the  desert,  he  that  gathered  much  had  nothing  over, 
and  he  that  gathered  little  had  no  lack ;  therefore,  to 
diminish  envy,  let  us  consider  not  what  others  pos* 
sess,  but  what  they  enjoy ;  mere  riches  may  be  the 
gift  of  lucky  accident  or  blind  chance,  but  happi- 
ness must  be  the  result  of  prudent  preference  and 
rational  design ;  the  highest  happiness  then,  can 
hav^  no  other  foundation  than  the  deepest  wisdom ; 
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and  tbo  happiest  fool  is  only  as  happy  as  he  knowi 
liow  to  be. 


As  there  are  some  faults  that  have  been  termed, 
faults  on  the  right  side,  so  there  are  some  errors 
that  might  be  denominated  errors  on  the  safe  side^ 
Thus,  ifve  seldom  regret  having  been  too  mild,  tO(^ 
cautious,  or  too  humble ;  but  we  often  repent  hav* 
ing  been  too  violent,  too  precipitate,  or  too  proud. 


Accustom  yourself  to  submit  on  all  and  every 
occasion,  on  the  most  minute,  no  less  than  on  the 
most  important  circumstances  of  life,  to  a  small 
present  evil,  to  obtain  a  greater  distant  good.  This 
will  give  decision,  tone,  and  energy  to  the  mind, 
which  thus  disciplined,  will  often  reap  victory  from 
defeat,  and  honour  from  repulse.  Having  acquired 
this  invaluable  habit  of  rational  preference  and 
just  appreciation,  start  for  ihxit  prize  that  enduretk 
for  ever;  you  will  have  little  left  to  learn.  The 
advantages  you  will  possess  over  common  minds, 
will  be  those  of  the  Lanista  over  the  Tyro^  and  of 
the  veteran  over  the  recruit. 


Truth  and  reason,  in  this  mixed  state  of  good 
and  evil,  are  not  invariably  triumphant  over  false- 
hood and  error ;  but  even  when  labouring  under  a 
temporary  defeat,  the  two  former  bear  within  them 
one  stamp  of  superiority  which  plainly  indicates 
that  Omnipotence  is  on  their  side  ;  for  the  worthy 
conquerors  in  such  a  victory,  universally  retire 
abashed,  enlightened,  self-reproved,  and  exclaiming 
with  Pyrrhus,  *  A  few  more  such  victories  and  tte 
are  undone,^ 
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Were  a  pUin  unlettered  man,  but  endowed  with 
common  sense,  and  a  certain  qacoiium  of  observa- 
tioxkand  reflection,  to  read  over  attentively  the  four 
Qospels,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  without 
note  or  eommmit^  I  hugely  doubt  whether  it  would  . 
anter  into  his  ears  to  heai:,  his  eyes  to  see,  or  his 
lieart  to  conceive,  the  purport  of  many  ideas  sig- 
-'iiifiied  by  words  ending  in  wm,  which  nevertheless 
have  cost  Christendom  rivers  of  ink  and  oceans 
of  blood. 

The  most  cruel  and  revengeful  measures,  w&en  ^ 

imce  carried^  have  often  been  pushed  to  their 
utmost  extremity  by  those  very  men»  who  before 
dieir  enactment,  pretended  to  oj^ose  them,  in  order 
.  to  ^urow  the  odium  on  others.  This  opposition  has 
proceeded  from  the  Up,  not  from  the  heart,  and 
would  not  have  been  made,  if  the  objector  did  not 
foresee  that  his  opposition  would  he  fruitless,  Au- 
gustus, with  his  usual  hypocrisy,  pretended  to  be 
shocked  with  the  idea  of  a  proscription,  and  per- 
ceiving that  Antony  and  Lepidus  were  two  to  one 
against  him,  he  knew  that  his  single  vote  against 
the  measure  could  not  succeed ;  and  that  by  giving 
it,  he  should  preserve  his  popularity,  and  not  be 
prevented  from  glutting  his  revenge ;  but  Suetonius 
mforms  us,  that  when  3ie  horrid  work  commenced, 
he  carried  it  on  with  a  seventy  more  unrelenting 
tban  either  of  his  colleagues ;  '  utroque  acerbius 
exereuitf*  and  that  whenever  Lepidus  or  Antony 
were  inclined  to  mercy,  either  from  interest,  in- 
ttea^  or  bribes,  he  alone  stoutly  and  lustily  stood 

*  Ca/rried  it  on  more  crueUy  than  either. — ^Pus. 
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out  for  blood :  '  Solus  magnopere  contcndit  ne  cut 

parreretur.** 

It  is  an  easy  aod  a  vulgar  thing  to  please  the 
mob,  and  a  very  arduous  task  to  astonish  them ; 
but  essentially  to  benefit  and  to  improve  them,  ii 
a  work  fraught  with  difficulty,  and  teeming  with 
danger. 

The  seeds  of  repentance  are  sown  in  youth  by 
pleasure,  but  the  harvest  is  reaped  in  age  by  pain. 

Riches  may  enable  us  to  confer  favom's;  bill 
to  confer  them  with  propriety  and  grace,  requires  a 
something  that  riches  cannot  give ;  even  trifles 
may  be  so  bestowed  as  to  cease  to  be  trifles.  The 
citizens  of  Megara  offered  the  free4om  of  their 
city  to  Alexander ;  such  an  offer  excited  a  smile  in 
the  countenance  of  him  who  had  conquered  the 
world ;  but  he  received  this  tribute  of  their  respect 
with  complacency,  on  being  informed  that  they  had 
never  offered  it  to  any  but  to  Hercules  and  himself. 

The  worst  thing  that  can  be  said  of  the  most 
powerful,  is,  that  they  can  take  your  life  ;  but  the 
same  thinnr  can  be  said  of  the  most  weak. 


He  that  is  good,  will  infallibly  become  better,  and 
he  that  is  bad,  will  as  certainly  become  worse  ;  for 
vice,  virtue,  and  time,  are  three  things  that  never 
stand  still. 

♦  He  alonf.  stoiUly  insisted  that  no  on^e  should  he  spared. 
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^1^11011  the  cruel  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  cniel, 
read  their  fat6~with  horror,  not  with  pity.  Bylla 
commaaded  the  bones  of  Marius'  to  be  broken,  his 
ores  to  be  pulled  out,  his  hands  to  be  cut  off,  and 
lusbody  to  be  torn  in  pieces  with  pincers,  and  Cat- 
iMae  was  the  executioner.  *  A  piece  of  cruelty,* 
aays  Seneca,  'only  fit  for  Marius  to  suffer,  Catiline 
to  execute,  and  Sylla  to  command.' 


Injdries  accompanied  with  insults  are  never  for- 
given; dl  inen  on  these  occasions  are  good 
haters,  and  lay  out  their  revenge  at  compound 
interest;  they  never  threaten  until  they  can  strike, 
and  smile  when  they  cannot.  Caligula  told  Yale* 
xius,  in  puhliCf  what  kind  of  a  bedfellow  his  wife 
-was ;  and  when  the  tribune  Cherus,  who  had  an 
effeminate  voice,  came  to  him  for  the  watchword, 
he  would  always  give  him  Venus  or  Priapus. 
The  first  of  these  men  was  the  principal  instru* 
mentin  the  conspiracy  against  him,  and  the  second 
cleft  him  down  with  his  sword  to  convince  him  of 
his  manhood. 


Let  those  who  would  affect  singularity  with  suc- 
cess, first  determine  to  be  very  virtuous,  and  they 
win  be  isure  to  be  very  singular. 

We  should  have  all  our  communications  with 
men,  as  in  the  presence  of  God ;  and  with  God,  as 
in  the  presence  of  men. 


A  power  above  all  human  responsibility,  ought 
tO  be  above  all  human  attainment;  he  that  is  un- 
)villin{^  may  do  hann^  but  he  that  is  unable,  cannot. 
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Wc  cannot  think  too  highly  of  our  naturo,  nor 
too  humbly  of  ourselves..  When  we  see  the  max 
lyr  to  virtue,  subject  as  he  is  to  the  infirnEiities  of  a 
man,  yet  suffering  the  tortures  of  a  demon,  and 
bearing  them  with  the  magnanimity  of  a  god,  do 
we  not  behold  a  heroism  mat  angels  may  indeed 
surpass,  but  which  they  cannot  imitate,  uid  must 
admire. 


It  is  dangerous  to  take  liberties  with  great  men, 
unless  we  know  them  thoroughly ;  the  keeper  will 
hardly  put  his  head  into  the  lion's  mouth,  upon  a 
short  acquaintance. 

Love  is  an  alliance  of  friendship  and  of  lusc . 
if  the  former  predominate,  it  is  a  passion  exalted 
and  refined,  but  if  the  latter,  gross  and  sensual. 

That  virtue  which  depends  on  opinion,  looks  to 
secrecy  alone,  and  could  not  be  trusted  in  a  desert 

If  patrons  were  more  disintere^ed,  ingratitude 
would  be  more  rare.  A  person  receiving  a  favour 
is  apt  to  consider  that  he  is,  in  some  degree,  dis- 
charged froto  the  obligation,  if  he  that  confers  it, 
derives  from  it  some  visible  advantage  by  which  he 
may  be  said  to  repay  himself.  Ingratitude  has  there- 
fore been  termed  a  nice  perception  of  the  causes 
that  induced  the  obligation  ;  and  Alexander  made 
a  shrewd  distinction  between  his  two  friends,  when 
he  said  that  Hephaestion  loved  Alexander,  but  Cra 
terus  the  king. — Rochefoucault  has  some  ill-natur- 
ed maxims  on  this  subject :  he  observes  '  that  we 
are  always  much  better  pleased  to  see  those  whom 
we  have  obliged,  than  those  who  have  oblicod  w  - 
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diat  wiM^opfei  benefits  OKKre  from  comp^ariop  to 
onrsek^iRt  tban  to  others^  that  gratitude  is  .only  a 
nice  calcolation,  whefeby  we  repay  small  fayonrs, 
ia'tiie  iiope  of  receiving  greater,  and  more  of  the 
ISke.'  By  a  certain  nK>de  of  reasoning,  indeed^ 
thete-  are  very  few  human  actions  which  might  jnot 
fa9  resolved  into  self-loye.  It  has  been  saM  that 
we  assist  a  distressed  object  to  get  rid  of  the 
unpleasant  sympathy  excited  by  misery  unreliey* 
ed^  and  it  might  with  equal  plausibility  be  said, 
that  we  repay  a  benefactor  to  get  rid  of  the  unpleas- 
ant burden  imposed  by  an  obligation.  Butier  has 
well  rallied  this  kind  of  reasoning,  when  he  oh? 
serves,  <  That  he  alone  is  ungratejful,  who  makes 
tatums  of  obligations,  because  he  does  it  merely  to 
free  liimself  from  owing  as  much  as  thanks.'  In 
common  natures,  perhs^s  an  active  gratitude  majr 
be  traced  to  this;  the  pride  that  scorns  to  owe,  has 
triumphed  over  that  self-love  that  hates  to  pay.     ^ 

Despotism  can  no  more  exist  in  a  nation,  until 
the  liberty  of  the  press  be  destroyed,  than  the 
night  can  happen  before  the  sun  is  set. 

Grovemments  connive  at  many  things  which  they 
ought  to  correct,  and  correct  many  things  at  which 
they  ought  to  connive.  But  there  is  one  mode  of 
correcting  so  as  to  endear,  and  of  conniving  so  as 
to  reprove. 

He  that  win  believe  only  what  he  can  fully  com- 
prehend, must  have  a  very  long  head,  or  a  very 
short  creed.  Many  gain  a  false  credit  for  liberal- 
ity of  sentiment  in  religious  matters,  not  from  any 
tenderness  they  may  have  to  the  opinions  or  con 
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sciences  of  oilier  men,  but  because  they  happen  to 
have  no  ojHnion  or  conscience  of  their  own. 

As  all  who  frequent  any  place  of  public  worship, 
however  they  may  differ  from  the  doctrines  there 
delivered,  are  expected  to  comport  themselves  with 
seriousness  and  gravity,  so  in  religious  controve> 
sies,  ridicule  ought  never  to  be  resorted  to  on  either 
side ;  whenever  a  jest  is  introduced  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, it  is  indisputably  out  of  its  place,  and.  ridicule, 
thus  employed,  so  far  from  being  a  test  of  truth,  is 
the  surest  test  of  error,  in  those  who  on  «uch  an 
occasion  can  stoop  to  have  recourse  unto  it. 

It  is  a  doubt,  whether  mankind  are  most  indebted 
to  those  who  like  Bacon  and  Butler,  dig  the  gold 
from  the  mine  of  Uterature,  or  to  those  who  Hke 
Paley,  purify  it,  stamp  it,  fix  its  real  value,  and  give 
it  currency  and  utility.  For  all  the  practical  pur- 
poses of  life,  truth  might  as  well  be  in  prison  as  in 
the  folio  of  a  schoolman,  and  those  who  release  her 
from  her  cobwebbed  shelf,  and  teach  her  to  live 
with  men,  have  the  merit  of  liberating j  if  not  of 
discovering  her. 


Men  of  strong  minds,  who  think  for  themselves, 
should  not  be  discouraged,  on  finding  occasionally 
that  some  of  their  best  ideas  have  been  anticipated 
by  former  writers ;  they  will  neither  anathematize 
others  with  a  pereant  qui  ante  nos  nostra  dixerint* 
nor  despair  themselves.  They  will  rather  go  on  in 
science,  like  John  Hunter  in  physics,  discovering 
things  before  discovered,  until,  like  him,  they  are 

*  Let  them  perish^  who  before  us  uttered  our  saytngs.^TnB, 
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))ew^ed  with  a  terra^  hitherto  incognita  in  the 
sciences,  an  empire  indisputably  their  own,  both  by 
right  of  conquest  and  of  discovery. 


The  most  consistent  men  are  not  more  unlike 
to  others  than  they  are  at  times  to  themselves ; 
therefore,  it  is  ridiculous  to  see  character-mongers 
drawing  a  full  length  likeness  of  some  great  man, 
and  perplexing  themselves  and  their  readers  by 
making  every  feature  of  his  conduct  strictly  con- 
form to  those  lines  and  lineaments  which  they  have 
laid  down :  they  generally  find  or  make  for  him 
some  ruling  passion,  the  rudder  of  his  course ;  but 
with  all  this  pother  about  ruling  passions,  the  fact 
is,  that  all  men  and  women  have  but  one  apparent 
good.  Those  indeed  are  the  strongest  minds  and 
are  capable  of  the  greatest  actions,  who  possess  a 
telescopic  power  of  intellectual  vision,  enabling 
them  to  ascertain  the  real  magnitude  and  import- 
ance of  distant  good,  and  to  despise  those  which 
are  indebted  for  all  their  grandeur  solely  to  their 
contiguity. 


If  a  cause  be  good,  the  most  violent  attack  of 
its  enemies  will  not  injure.it  so  much  as  an  injudi- 
cious defence  of  it  by  its  friends.  Theodore  and 
others,  who  gravely  defend  the  monkish  miracles 
and  the  luminous  cross  of  Constantino,  by  their 
zeal  without  knowledge,  and  devotion  without  dis- 
cretion, have  hurt  the  cause  of  Christianity  more 
ihan  the  apostate  Jidiap  by  his  liostility,  notwith- 
ifitanding  all  the  wit  and  vigour  with  which  it  was 
conducted. 
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He  that  will  often  put  eternity  and  the  world 
before  him,  and  who  will  dare  to  look  steadfastly 
at  both  of  them,  will  find  that  as  he  contemplate* 
them,  the  former  will  grow  greater,  and  the  latter, 
less. 


Cruel  men  are  the  greatest  lovers  of  mercy- 
avaricious  men  of  generosity — and  proud  men  of 
humility, — ^that  is  to  say,  in  others,  not  in  them- 
selves. 


There  is  this  difference  between  hatred  and  pity; 
pity  is  a  thing  often  avowed,  seldom  felt;  hatred  is 
a  thing  often  felt,  seldom  avowed. 

There  is  an  elasticity  in  the  human  mind,  capa 
ble  of  bearing  much,  but  which  will  not  show  itsetf 
until  a  certain  weight  of  affliction  be  put  upon  it ; 
its  powers  may  be  compared  to  those  vehicles 
whose  springs  are  so  contrived  that  they  get  on 
smoothly  enough  when  loaded,  but  jolt  confound- 
edly when  they  have  nothing  to  hear. 

Were  the  life  of  man  prolonged,  he  would 
become  such  a  proficient  in  villany,  that  it  would 
become  necessary  again  to  drown  or  to  burn  the 
world.  Earth  would  become  a  hell;  for  future 
rewards,  when  put  off  to  a  great  distance,  would 
cease  to  encourage,  and  future  punishments  to 
alarm. 


He  that  is  contented  with  obscurity,  if  he  acquire 
no  fame  will  suffer  no  persecution  ;  and  he  that  is 
determined  to  be  silent,  may  laugh  securely  at  the 
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eritics,  althongh  they  should  exclaim  as  vainly  as 
the  patriarch  Job, '  O  that  our  enemy  had  written  a 
hookV 


Physicians  must  discover  the  weaknesses  of  the 
human  mind,  and  even  condescend  to  humour  them, 
or  they  will  never  be  called  in  to  cure  the  infirmi- 
ties of  the  body. 

Envy  ought  in  strict  truth  to  Eave  no  place 
whatever  allowed  it  in  the  heart  of  man  ;  for  the 
goods  of  this  present  world  are  so  vile  and  low, 
that  they  are  beneath  it ;  and  those  of  the  future 
world  are  so  vast  and  exalted,  that  they  are  above  it. 

If  Satan  ever  laughs,  it  must  be  at  hypocrites  ; 
they  are  the  greatest  dupes  he  has ;  they  serve  him 
better  than  any  others,  and  receive  no  wages ;  nay, 
what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  they  submit  to 
greater  mortifications  to  go  to  hell,  than  the  sin- 
cerest  Christian  to  go  to  heaven. 

The  schisms  in  the  church  of  Christ  are  deeply 
to  be  lamented  on  many  accounts,  by  those  who 
liave  any  regard  for  all  that  is  valuable  and  worth 
preserving  amongst  men ;  and  although  we  are 
willing  to  hope  and  believe  with  Paley,  that  the 
rent  has  not  reached  the  foundation,  yet  are  these 
difierences  (though  not  in  essentials)  most  partic- 
ularly to  be  lamented,  because  they  prevent  the 
full  extension  of  the  glorious  light  of  the  gospel 
throughout  the  world.  These  dJferences  amongst 
ourselves,  furnish  those  whom  we  would  attempt 
to  convert,  with  this  plausible,  ? jid  to  them  I  fear 
unanswerable  argument:  ' Witl  what  face^can  you 
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Christians  attempt  to  make  us  converts  to  you 
faith,  when  you  have  not  yet  decided  amongat 
yourselves  what  Christianity  is?  Surely  it  wiU 
be  time  enough  to  make  proselytes  of  others,  when 
you  yourselves  are  agreed.  For  Calvin  daums  the 
rope,  and  the  Pope  danms  Calvin ;  and  the  otUj/ 
thing  in  wbich  they  agree,  is  in  damning  Socinus, 
while  Socinus  in  his  turn,  laughs  at  both,  and  be 
lieves  neither.' 


The  mob,  like  the  ocean,  is  very  seldom  agitated 
without  some  cause  superior  and  exterior  to  itself; 
but  (to  continue  the  simile)  both  are  capable  of 
doing  the  greatest  mischief  after  the  cause  which 
Jirst  set  them  in  motion,  has  ceased  to  act. 

The  victims  of  ennui  paralyze  all  the  grosser 
feelings  by  excess,  and  torpefy  all  the  finer  by  dis- 
use and  inactivity.  Disgusted  with  this  world  and 
indifferent  about  another,  they  at  last  lay  violent 
hands  upon  themselves,  and  assume  no  small  credit 
for  the  sang  froid  with  which  they  meet  death. 
But  alas,  such  beings  can  scarcely  be  said  to  die, 
for  they  have  never  truli/  lived. 

A  dull  author  just  delivered,  and  a  plain  woman 
about  to  be  so,  are  two  very  important  animals. 

There  are  moments  of  despondency,  whea 
Shakspeare  thought  himself  no  poet,  and  Raphael 
no  painter ;  when  the  greatest  wits  have  doubted 
the  excellence  of  their  happiest  efforts. 

It  has  been  observed  that  a  dwarf  standing  OB 
the  ^boulders  of  a  giant,  will  see  farther  than  tkt 
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giant  himself;  and  the  moderns,  standing  as  they 
do  on  the  vantage  ground  of  former  discoveries, 
and  uniting  all  the  fniits  of  the  experience  of  the& 
forefathers,  with  their  own  actual  observation,  m^^y 
be  admitted  to  enjoy  a  more  enlarged  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  things  than  the  ancients  ihem« 
selves ;  for  that  alone  is  true  antiquity,  which 
embraces  the  antiquity  of  the  world,  and  not  that 
which  would  refer  us  back  to  a  period  when  the 
world  was  young.  By  whom  is  this  true  antiquity 
enjoyed  ?  Not  by  the  ancients  who  did  live  in  the 
infancy,  but  by  the  modems  who  do  live  in  the 
maturity  of  things.  Therefore,  as  regards  the  age 
of  the  world,  we  may  lay  a  juster  claim  to  the  title 
of  being  the  ancients,  even  than  our  very  forefathers 
themselves,  for  they  inhabited  the  world  when  it  was 
young,  but  we  occupy  it  now  that  it  is  old ;  that 
precedent  may  not  exert  too  despotic  a  rule  over 
experience,  and  that  the  dead  may  not  too  strictly 
govern  the  living,  may  I  be  pardoned  in  taking  a 
Drief  and  cursory  view  of  the  claims  of  the  ancients 
to  our  veneration,  so  far  as  they  are  built  on  the 
only  proper  foundation, — superiority  of  mind.  It 
is  by  no  means  my  object  to  lessen  our  esteem  for 
those  great  men  who  have  lived  before  us,  and  who 
have  accomplished  such  wonders,  considering  the 
scantiness  of  their  means ;  my  intention  is  merely 
to  suggest,  that  the  veneration  due  to  times  that 
are  past,  is  a  blind  veneration,  the  moment  it  is 
paid  at  the  expense  of  times  that  are  present ;  for 
as  these  very  ancients  themselves  were  once  the 
modems,  so  we  moderns  must  also  become  ancients 
in  our  turn.  What  I  would  principally  contend  for, 
is,  that  the  modems  enjoy  a  much  more  extended 
and  comprehensive  view  of   scieiice,  than  the 
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ancients  ;  not  because  we  have  greater  capacides, 
hut  simply  because  we  enjoy  far  greater  capa&tJf* 
tics ;  for  that  which  is  perfect  in  science,  is  most 
commonly  the  elaborate  result  of  successive 
improvements,  and  of  various  judgments  exercised 
on  the  rejection  of  what  was  wrong,  no  less  than 
in  the  adoption  of  what  was  right.  We  therefore 
are  profiting,  not  only  by  the  knowledge,  but  also 
by  the  ignorance,  not  only  hy  the  discoveries,  but 
also  by  the  errors  of  our  forefathers ;  for  the  march 
of  science,  like  that  of  time,  has  been  progressing 
in  the  darkness,  no  less  than  the  light.  The  great 
chart  of  antiquity  is  chronology ;  and  so  sensible 
of  its  value  was  Scaliger,  that  his  celebrated  invo- 
cation to  the  Olympiads  is  as  full  of  passion  and 
admiration  as  the  warmest  address  of  a  lover  to 
his  mistress,  with  this  difference,  that  our  literary 
Colossus  sought  for  wrinkles  rather  than  dimples, 
and  his  idol  would  have  had  more  charms  for  him, 
if  she  had  numbered  more  ages  upon  her  head.  It 
is  admitted  that  previously  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Olympiads,  there  was  much  error  and  confusion 
in  the  historical  records  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
neither,  if  their  dates  had  been  accurately  calcula- 
ted, did  they  possess  the  means  which  we  enjoy 
of  multiplying  the  records  of  them,  so  as  to  put 
them  beyond  the  reach  either  of  accidental  or 
intentional  destruction  ;  and  hence  it  happens,  that 
on  the  greatest  works  of  anliqnity,  the  pyramids, 
chronology  has  nothing  to  depose  ;  one  thing  is 
apparent,  that  the  builders  of  them  were  not  totally 
ignorant,  either  of  geometry  or  of  astronomy^  since 
they  are  all  built  with  their  respective  faces  pre- 
cisely opposite  the  four  cardinal  points.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  modem  *  nulli  veterum  virtute  secwk' 
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dus^^*  has  detected  an  enormous  error  in  ancient 
chronology,  and  has  proved  that  the  Argonautic 
e3:pedition,  and  the  Trojan  war,  are  nearer  to 
the  birth  of  Christ  by  six  hundred  years,  than  all 
fbrmor  calculation  had  placed  them  ;  for  Hippar- 
chus,  who  first  discovered  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  fancied  they  retrograded  one  degree  in 
one  hundred  years,  whereas  Sir  Isaac  Newtonf  has 
determined  that  they  go  back  one  degree  in  seven- 
ty-two years.  As  geographers,  their  knowledge  is 
still  more  limited,  since  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
polarity  of  the  magnet,  although  they  were  acquaint- 
ed with  its  powers, of  attraction;  many  of  them 
fancied  the  earth  was  motionless  and  fiat,  and  that 
the  pillars  of  Hercules  were  its  boundaries  ;  that 
the  sun  set  in  the  sea,  was  believed  by  graver  per- 
sons than  the  poets  ;  and  with  a  timidity  propor- 
tionate to  their  ignorance,  in  all  their  voyages  they 
seldom  dared  to  lose  sight  of  the  coast,  since  a 

*  Second  in  eoocelUnce  to  Tione  of  the  ancients. — Pub. 

t  We  know  that  the  fixed  stars,  which  were  formerly 
in  Aries  are  now  in  Taurus ;  and  the  point  proposed  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  was  to  eiscertain  from  the  Greek  astronomy, 
what  was  the  position  of  the  colurei  with  respect  to  the 
fixed  stars,  in  the  time  of  Chiron ;  and  as  Sir  Isaac  had  pro- 
ved that  the  fixed  stars  have  a  motion  in  longitude  of  one 
degree  in  seventy-two  years,  not  in  one  hundred  years,  as 
Hipparchus  has  affirmed,  the  problem  was  to  calculate  the 
distance  between  those  stars  through  which  the  colure  now 
passes,  and  those  through  which  it  passed  in  the  time  of 
Chiron.  And  as  Chiron  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  this 
would  give  us  the  number  of  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
that  famous  expedition,  and  would  consequently  fix  the 
true  date  of  the  Trojan  war ;  and  these  two  events  from 
the  cardinal  points  of  the  ancient  chronology  so  far  at 
least  as  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  are  concerned.  A 
somewhat  similar  attempt  to  correct  the  ancient  chronolo- 
gy has  also  been  undertaken,  by  a  retro-cak\ilation  of  the 
eclipses. 
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nocdlo  aud  a  quadrant  would  have  become  as  us^ 
less  a  present  to  Palinurus,  the  helmsman  of  iBne- 
as,  as  to  the  chief  of  an  Indian  canoe.  As  histo* 
rians,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say,  that  theii 
credibility  is  much  shaken  by  that  proneness  to 
believe  in  prodigies,  auguries,  omens,  and  the  into^ 
position  of  their  gods  ;  which  credulity  the  very 
soberest  of  them  have  by  no  means  escaped.  As 
moralists,  their  want  of  confidence  in  a  future 
state  of  existence,  was  a  source  of  the  greatest  ep> 
ror  and  confusion.  They  could  not  sincerely  ap 
prove  of  virtue,  as  a  principle  of  action  always  to  be 
depended  on,  since  without  a  future  state,  virtue  is 
not  always  its  own  reward.  Nor  did  the  noblest 
of  them,  as  Brutus  and  Cato,  succeed  in  finding  it 
to  be  so  ;  their  honestura  and  their  decorum,  were 
phantoms  that  fed  on  the-  air  of  opinion,  and  like 
the  chameleon,  changed  as  often  as  their  food ;  yet, 
these  visionary  objects,  though  undefined,  were 
perpetually  explained,  and,  though  ungrasped,  were 
constantly  pursued.*   As  warriors,  their  ignorance 

*  Cameades  was  a  philosopher,  whose  eloquence  Cica- 
ro  dreaded  so  much,  that  he  dej^recated  an  attack  from 
him,  in  the  humblest  manner,  m  the  following  words: 
*  Perturbatricem  autem  hanim  omnium  rerum  academi- 
am  hanc  ab  Arcesila  et  Carneade  recentem  exoremus  ut 
sileat ;  nam  si  invaserit  in  has  quae  satis  scite  nobis  in- 
structae  et  compositae  videntur  rationes  nimias  edet  ruinas, 
quam  quidam  ego  placare  cupio  submovere  non  audeo.** 
Now  this  Carneades,  whom  Cicero  so  much  dreaded, 
maintained  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  justice !  and  he 
supported  his  theory  by  such  sophisms  as  these :  that  the 
condition  of  men  is  such  that  if  they  have  a  mind  to  be 
just,  they  must  act  imprudently ;  and  that  if  they  have  a 
mind  to  act  prudently,  they  must  be  unjust ;  and  that  it 

*  For  we  will  implore  this  new  academy  of  Arcesila  and  Cameades, 
fhis  disturber  of  all  these  opinions,  to  be  silent:  for  should  it  attack 
these  doctrities,  wliich  to  as  seem  so  consistrnt,  it  might  bring  aboota 
terrible  devastation.  I  desire  to  conciliate,  and  dare  not  repulse  iL-fvB. 
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ijf  \liymistry  must  render  their  campaigns  very 
lame  and  uninteresting  to  those  who  reflect  that  a 
single  piece  of  ordnance  would  have  secured  to 
Pompey  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  that  a  single 
frigate  at  Actium  would  have  given  Antony  the 
empire  of  the  world.  In  the  useful  arts  their  igno 
ranee  of  the  powers  of  steam,  and  of  that  property 
of  water  by  which  it  rises  to  its  level,  has  render- 
ed all  their  efforts,  proofs  of  their  perseverance 
raiher  than  of  their  knowledge,  and  evidence  of 
the  powers  of  their  hands,  rather  than  of  their 
heads*  The  most  stupendous  remains  of  anti 
quity,  the  aqueducts  themselves,  are  rather  monu- 
ments of  a  strength  like  that  of  Sampson,  blind  to 
contrive,  but  powerful  to  execute,  than  of  a  skill, 
sharpsighted  to  avoid  difficulties,  rather  than  to 
overcome  them.  With  all  these  defects,  we  must 
admit  that  the  ancients  were  a  wonderful  order  of 
men,  and  a  contemplation  of  their  actions  will 
richly  repay  the  philosopher.  The  ancients  are 
fully  rescued  from  all  imputation  of  imbecility,  for 

follows,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  justice^  because  a 
virtue  inseparable  from  a  folly  cannot  be  just.  Lactan- 
tius  is  correct,  when  he  affirms  that  the  heathens  could  not 
answer  this  sophism,  and  that  Cicero  dared  not  undertake 
it.  The  error  was  this,  the  restricting  of  the  value  of  jus- 
tice to  temporal  things ;  for  to  those  who  disbelieve  a  fu- 
ture state,  or  even  have  doubts  about  it,  *  Honesty  is  not  al- 
ways the  best  policy,'  and  it  is  reserved  for  Christians, 
who  take  into  tneir  consideration  the  whole  existence  of 
man,  to  ar^ue  clearly  and  consequentially  on  the  sterling 
value  of  justice.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Hume  him- 
self was  never  so  much  puzzled,  as  when  peremptorily 
asked  by  a  lady  at  Bath,  to  declare  upon  his  honour  as  a 
gentleman,  whether  he  would  choose  his  confidential  do- 
mestics from  such  as  held  his  own  principles,  or  from 
those  who  conscientiously  believed  the  eternal  truths  of  Re- 
velation.   He  frankly  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
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they  were  denied  those  ample  means  of  an  advance- 
ment in  knowledge,  to  which  we  have  access ;  and 
it  is  highly  probsible  that  some  Juture  modem  wiU 
have  hereafter  to  make  the  very  same  apology  fof 
us.  If  I  have  cited  some  of  their  deficiencies,  I 
have  done  it  not  to  diminish  that  respect  wo  owe 
to  them,  but  to  give  somewhat  more  of  solidity  to 
that  which  we  owe  to  ourselves.  We  willin^y 
submit  to  the  authority  and  attestation  of  the  dead ; 
but  when  it  would  triumph  over  all  the  improve- 
ment fir'l  experience  of  the  living,  it  is-  no  -longer 
subni!  ;>ut  slavery.   We  woidd  then,  rather  be 

riobt  \  .  .  e  single  companion,  trtUk,  than  wrong, 
will:  v.ii  liic  celebrious  names  of  antiquity.  We 
freely  admit  that  the  ancients  effected  all  thaVcould 
be  accomplished  by  men  who  lived  in  the  infanctf 
of  time ;  but  the  eagle  of  science  herself  could 
not  soar  until  her  wings  were  grown.  In  sculpture 
and  in  poetry,  two  sciences  where  they  h<id  the 
means,  our  forefathers  have  fully  equalled,  perhaps 
exceeded,  their  children.  In  sculpture,  the  image 
worship  of  their  temples  held  out  the  highest 
encouragement  to  the  artist ;  and  in  the  battle,  no 
less  than  in  the  palaestra,  statues  were  the  princi- 
pal rewards  of  conquerers.  We  know  that  Pindar 
was  refused  the  price  he  had  set  upon  an  ode  in 
celebration  of  one  who  had  been  crowned  at  the 
Olympic  games,  because  the  victor  had  calculated 
that  a  much  less  sum  would  purchase  a  statue 
of  brass.  But  on  the  following  day  he  determined 
to  employ  the  poet,  under  the  conviction  that  an 
ode  of  Pindar  would  outlive  a  statue  of  far  more 
indestructible  materials  than  marble  or  brass.  We 
,  might  also  add,  that  the  games  of  Greece  enabled 
the  sculptor  to  study  the  human  form    nc*  .^zshf 


lUiked;  but  in  all  its  various  attitudes  of  muscular 
ctertion ;  and  while  the  genial  climate  of  Greece 
supplied  the  sculptor  with-  the  finest  modMs,The 
,  soil  furnished  him  With  the  he^t  materials.  If  Ae 
ancients  are  more  than  our  rivals  in  poetry,  it  may 
be.obs^erved,  that  their  mythology  Avas  eminently 
calculated  for  poetical  machinery,  and  also  tha,t 
l&e  scenery  of  nature,  that  laboratory  of  the  poet,' 
neither  wants  nor  waits  for  its  full  improvement 
from  the  progressive  hand  of  time.  We  must  also 
remember,  that  the  great  merit  of  this  art  is  origi- 
nality, an^  its  peculiar  province,  invention.  The 
ancients,  therefore,  being  in  the  order  of  precedence 
ttie  first  discoverers  of  the  poatical  mine,  took  care 
to  help  themselves  to  the  largest  diamonds. 

Success  too  often  sanctions  the  worst  and  the 
wildest  schemes  of  human  ambition.  That  s\ich  a 
nian  as  Cromwell  should  have  been  enabled  under 
any  circumstances'  tp  seize  the  reins  of  a  mighty 
eidptire,  is  matter  of  surprise  to  some,  of  indignation 
to  all.  Gould  we  call  him  up  from  the  dead,  he  is 
the  veiy  last  man  that  could  rationally  explain  hiis 
own  success,  which  no  doubt,  at  the  time,  excited 
as  much  astonishment  in  himself  as  in  beholders ; 
but  he  owed  as  much  to  the  folly,  timidity,  and 
fanaticism  of  others,  as  to  his  own  sagacity/ 
cooRige,  and  craftiness.  In  fact,  the  times  made 
him,  not  be  the  times.  If  a  civil  war  raged  at  this 
]lloment,  and  the  sacred  names  of  king  and  parlia- 
ment Were  again  arrayed  against  each  other  in  the 
field*  snch  a  man  as  Cromwell,  at  present,  would 
never  alrive  at  any  station  higher  than  an  adjutant 
ofdraffoons.  He  might  j)reach  and  pray,  write  and 
Bglit,  blu8t€T  and  harangue,  but  not  one  step  higher 

20 
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would  he  get.  If  every  thing  in  his  cbaiacter  hid 
not  been  artificial,  except  kis  ccuwage^  he  had  beet 
nobpdy ;  and  if  he  had  not  carried  his  hypocrisj 
so  far  as  at  times  to  deceive  hims^  he  ha4  been 
ruined.  When  he  cleared  the  house  of  commoni, 
and  exclaimed,  '  You  are  an  adnlteier,  you  are  an 
extortioner,  you  are  a  glutton,  and  you  are  no 
longer  a  parliament ;'  suppose  a  single  membw  had 
rejoined,  *  You  are  a  hypocrite,  and  by  this  illegal, 
act  have  forfeited  your  commission,  and  are  no 
longer  an  officer  ;  soldiers,  at  your  peril  proceed !' 
Such  a  speech  might  have  turned  the  whole  tide 
of  affairs,  and  have  sent  back  Oliver  to  the  Tower 
instead  of  Whitehall,  never  again  to  quit  it,  except 
to  lay  his  head  upon  the  block. 

It  was  observed  of  the  Jesuits,  that  they  con- 
stantly inculcated  a  thorough  contempt  of  worldly 
things  in  their  doctrines,  but  eagerly  grasped  at 
them  in  their  lives.  They  were  ^xoise  in  tkeu 
generation,^  for  they  cried  down  worldly  things, 
because  they  wanted  to  obtain  them,  and  cried  up 
spiritual  things,  because  they  wanted  to  dispose  of 
them. 


Human  foresight  often  leaves  its  proudest  pos* 
sessor  only  a  choice  of  evils. 

'  The  fowler,'  saith  Solomon,  <  spreadetk  not  hi 
net  in  the  sight  of  the  bird ;'  and  if  rulers  open  the 
eyes  of  a  nation,  they  must  expect  that  they  will 
see.  A  government  that  is  corrupt,  can  no  more 
consist  with  a  population  that  is  enlightened,  than 
the  night  can  continue  when  the  sun  is  up.  The 
most  laudable  efforts  are  now  making  by  those  ttat 
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MHJMririo  sfbm  wfih-'wrni^  thitt  oor  ndmti  hikt» 
MHi-flbrnMicfiii  ptily'DOi^wnM  tfaflBT  it^ofo,  aindd-vblt 

UmQaen  inftnienciied  !q^  ]bj{^ier' ipo^ 
T<Mreiitflr^«v^  pab^c'^I^^  .t!be  inieV 

^^  itefirateineril  .of  the'  gofi^jfaAdy  is  tbe  toreal 
-nut  gQarantee  of  the  haiegRtjrof  those  wijA 
_  i^*befiS;|;iBe  itll:  flud-  are  &  power,  liie:  irc[U 
il^jptte  4it  a  caiTe9ipQ|b£Bg  ]pmtyi^  thost  wlbft 
lUe/piM  e^ef  Iteeg  a proporuonatir  pace  with  the 
f^lff»mS)ik  df  khj^wled'ge  in '  ihose '  who'-  ohpj. 
tegje  iroald  mainfaih,  that  the  ftrs  of  troA^^Iike 
ttibae'  itf ethe-tfini;  ^  too  aCtedaiit,  ^tode  &e  nrabi* 
tf(k  itither  \haA'  enll^ten  them ;.  hot  ^  nSMgf 
Is  luae,  ^  tradi  hde-  iiot,idth6ligh  thiA  {gnus /(Mas 
dt-m(cft  may  hare,  such  ^jBTect ;  although  trtih  iJi 
Wi|^iter  than  the  sun,  yet  ihe  mind  if  stronget  than 
tito  \aofyy  and  the  intellectual  eye  can  loot  at  the  es- 
l^qnce  flf  moral  truth,  with  far  less  uneasiness  than 
im  coipereal  eye  at  the  concentration  df  nmten^ 

.1 .  I     »      ■ 

8o|Be  demagogues,  tike  Catfliae,  can  n^ijse  a 
tttMnn;  wlk)^cam)ot,  Uke  Clibinwell,  rate  it  ^  thusrthci 
Oraechi,  wishing  fo^  make:  the  agteiaft .  hiw  4he 
ladder  of  their  ascent,  .found  it  the  instrumeht  of 
iMr  fidl ;  ^fracta  amvage  ruebani.^ 

'Dnams  ought  to  prodtrce  no  couTiction  What- 
tBnrer  <m'  plulpso{)tucal  minds.  If  we  consider  how, 
itlttiy  dreams  are  dreamt  ei^rjr  liight,  and  liow 
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in«iny  o vents  occur  every  day,  w%  shall  no  longcf 
wonder  at  ihose  accidental  coincidences,,  which 
ignorance  mistakes  for  verifications. — Tl^ere  are 
also  numberless  instances  on  record,  where  dreams 
have  brought  about  their  own  fulfilment,  owing  to 
the  weakness  and  credulity  of  mankind.     The 
mother  of  Abbott,  who  filled  the  archiepiscopal 
ihrone  of  Canterbury,  in  the  reign  of  Jaines  the 
First,  had  a  dream,  that  if  she  could  eat  a  pike; 
the  child  with  which  she  was  then  pregnant  would 
he  a  son,  and  rise  to  great  preferment.     Not  long 
after  this,  in  taking  a  pail  of  water  out  of- the  river 
AVye,  which  ran  near  her  house,  she  accidentally 
caught  a  pike,  and  thus  had  an  opportunity  of 
fulfilling  the  first  part  of  her  dream.     This  story 
heing  much  noised  about,  and  coming  to  the  eara 
of  some  persons  of  distinction,  they  became  spdn- 
sors  to  the  child,  and  his  future  patrons.    But  I 
suspect,  after  all,  that  this  marvellous  pike  swal- 
lowed by  the  mother,  was  not  so  instrumental  to 
the  archbishop's  preferment,  as  the  story  of  the 
Earl  of  Gowrie's  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the 
king,  swallowed  by  the  son.     It  would  seem  that 
there  are  occasions  where  chiurchmen  may  carry 
the  doctrine  of  divine  right  so  far  as  to  displease 
even  kings,  for  thus  writeth  King  James  with^his 
own  hand  to  Doctor  Abbott,  then  a  dean  :  *  You 
have  dipped  too  deep  into  what  all  kings  reserve 
among  the  arcana  imperii;*  and  whatever  aversion 
you  may  profess  against  God's  being  the  author 
of  sin,  you  have  stumbled  on  the  threshold  of  that 
opinion,  in   saying  upon  the   matter,  that  even 
tyranny  is  God's  authority,  and  ought  to  be  re* 

•  Secrets  ofpowef. — Pub. 
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metnbeted  tiA  such.  If  tl^e  Idng  of  Spain  fthould 
return  to  claim  his  old  pontifical  right  to  my  king- 
dom,  you  leave  me  to  seek  for  others  to  fight  for  it, 
fo^  you  tell  us  upon  the  matter,  beforehand,  that 
bis  authority  is  God*9  authority,  if  he  prevail.*  A 
man  who  could  go  such  lengths,  was  not  likely  to 
continue  lopg  in  a  deanery  under  the  reign  of 
James,  nor  need  we  call  in  the  assistance  of  a 
dream  to  account  for  his  promotion. 

At  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  the 
tide  of  opinion  set  so  strong  in  favour  of  loyalty,  that 
the  principal  annalist  of  that  day  pauses  to  express 
his  wonder  where  the  men  came  from,  who  had 
done  all  the  mischief;  but  this  was  the  surprise  of 
ignorance  ;  for  it  is  in  politics  as  in  religion,  none 
Rih  into  such  extremes  as  renegadoes,  or  so  ridicu* 
lously  overact  their  parts.  The  passions,  on  these 
occcMionSy  take  their  full  swing,  and  react  like  the 
pendulum,  whose  Oscillations  on  one  side  will 
always  be  regulated  by  the  height  of  the  arc  it  has 
subtended  oh  the  other. 


He  that  from  small  beginnings  has  deservedly 
raised  himself  to  the  highest  stations,,  may  not 
dwayfir  "find  that  full  satisfjEu;tion  in  the  possession 
of  his  object,  that  he  anticipated  in  the  pursuit  of  | 
it.  Although  the  individual  may  be  disappointed, 
the  community  are  benefited,  first  by  his  exer- 
tions, and  secondly  by  his  example ;  for  it  has 
been  well  observed,  that  the  public  are  served,  not 
by  what  the  Lord  Mayor  feels  who  rides  in  his 
coach,  but  by  what  the  apprentice  bdy  feels,  who 
looks  at  him. 

20* 
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As  ill  public  litV),  the  minister  that  makes  wai 
with  pnr.siiiioiiy,  umst  make  peace  %vith  prodigality, 
HO  in  private  life,  those  hostile  but  feeble  measures, 
which  only  serve  to  irritate  our  enemies,  not  to  ia« 
timidate  them,  are  by  all  means  to  be  avoided ;  for 
he  that  has  recourse  to  them,  only  imposes  upoa^ 
himself  the  ultimate  ncccssily  of  purchasing  a  re- 
I'onciliation,  often  expensive,  always  humiliating. 

A  nohle  income,  nobly  expended,  is  no  conunon 
sight.  It  is  far  more  easy  to  acquire  a  fortune  like 
a  knave,  than  to  expend  it,  like  a  gentleman.  If 
we  exhaust  our  income  in  schemes  of  ambition,  we 
^'hall  purchase  disappointment ;  if  in  law,  vexation; 
if  in  luxury,  disease.  What  we  lend,  we  shall 
most  probably  lose  ;  what  wc  spend  rationally,  we 
shall  enjoy  ;  what  we  distribute  to  the  desejrving, 
wn  shall  enjoy  and  retain* 

The  inexhaustible  resources  of  Great  Britain 
were  always  an  inexplicable  mystery  to  Napoleon, 
ur\d.  he  was  taught  their  reality  only  by  their 
oO'ects.  There  was  a  period,  when  to  the  defence 
<*f  tlic  noblest  cause,  England  brought  the  highest 
valour,  while  all  that  were  oppressed,  drew  at  sight, 
on  her  treasure  and  on  her  blood.  It  would  have 
been  glorious  if  she  had  evinced  a  magnanimity 
that  calculated  not  on  return  ;  if  she  had  continued 
to  sow  benefits,  although  she  might  reap  ingrati- 
tude. Alas !  she  found  it  more  easy  to  conquer 
others,  than  herself.     Her  safety  requires  not  the 

•  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  old  epitaph : —  • 

*  What  we  lent  we  lost ;  \ 

What  we  spent  we  have;     *  •»-  • 
Wlint  wp  gave,  wp  had.' 
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oomprpanue.  of  her  honour ;  for  although  her  pnxs*- 
peri^  wiirS^W  enwj^her  power  may  despiso  it; 
she  18  be^t  with  dimcuUies,  but  it  is  her  own  {aul^, 
if  they  become  dangers ; .  and  although  she  may 
stdler  somewhitt  if  compared  wkh  her  former  seli^' 
she  is  still  gigantic  if  compared'irith  others.  She 
majxommaad  peace,  since  sh^h^not  relinquished 
the  sinerws  of  war ;  a  paradox  to  all  other  nationSy 
she  will  say.to  America,  territory  is  not  power ;  to 
India,  poptdation  is  not  force ;  ai^  to  Spain,  money 
is  not  wealthv 


To  jud^  by  the  event,  is  an  error  all  abuse  and 
all  commit ;  .for  in  every  instance,  courage,  if 
downed  with  success,  is  heroism  ;  if  clouded  by 
defeat,,  temerity.  When  Nelson  fought  his  battle 
in'the  Sound,  it  was  the  result  cio'ney  that  decided 
whether  he  was  to  kiss  a  hand  at  court,  or  a  r^  at 
a  court-martial. 


Princes  rule  the  people,  and  their  own  passions 
rule  princes ;  but  Providence  can  overrule  the 
whole,  and  draw  the  instruments  of  his  inscrutable 
purposes  from  the  vices,  no  less  than  the  virtues  of 
kings.  Thus,  the  Reformation,  which  was  planted 
by  the  lust  of  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England,  was 

♦  Envy,  as  is  generally  the  case,  is  both  purblind  and  im- 
politic ;  It  is  for  the  general  and  true  interests  of  the  world, 
that  Great  Britain  should  hold  the  sceptre  of  the  seas ;  for 
if  she  ceased  to  wield  it,  it  must  of  necessity  devolve  to 
France;  and  on  the  fatal  consequences  of  such  a  calamity, 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  civilized  world,  there  can  be  no 
necessity  to  enlarge ;  not  that  France  would  make  a  worse 
use  of  such  power  tiian  some  other  nations,  but  because 
such  an  accumulation  of  it  ought  not  to  be  vested  in  any, 
Uiat  ore  already  so  powerful  by  land. 
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weaerred  by  the  amUtion  of  FhSip  the  Second  of 
Spain.  Queen  Maiy  would  baye  sacrificed  Efiza 
both  to  the  full  establishing  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
if  she  had  not  been  prevented  by  Philip  the  filecondy 
her  husband,  who  foresaw^  in  the  death  of  Eliza* 
betli,  the  succession  of  Mary  Stewart,  then  mar^ 
ried  to  Francis  the  Second,  and  in  that  successicm, 
he  anticipated  the  certain  union  of  Great  Britain 
and  France ;  an  event  that  would  have  dispersed 
to  the  winds  his  own  ambitious  dreain  of  universal 
monarchy.  The  consequence  was,  -the  life  of 
Elizabeth  was  preserved,  and  the  Protestant  cause 
prevailed. 

The  great  estate  of  a  di^  book-maker  is  faiogra- 
p>»y ;  but  we  should  read  the  lives  of  great  men,  if 
written  by  themselves,  for  two  reasons  i  tofitdout 
what  others  reallv  were,  and  what  .they  themsehrei 
would  appear  to  be. 

To  quell  the  pride,  even  of  the  greatest,  ws 
should  reflect  how  much  we  owe  to  others,  and 
how  little  to  ourselves.  Philip  having  made  him- 
self master  of  Fotidoea,  received  three  messengers 
in  one  day ;  the  first  brought  him  an  account  of  a 
great  victory  gained  over  the  Illyrians  by  his 
general  Parmenio;  the  second  told  Mm  that  he  was 
proclaimed  victor  at  the  Olympic  games ;  and  the 
third  informed  him  of  the  birth  of  Alexander. 
There  was  nothing  in  all  these  events,  that  ought 
to  have  fed  the  vanity,  or  that  would  have  justified 
the  pride  of  Philip,  since,  as  an  elegant  writer 
remarks,  <  for  the  first  he  was  indebted  to  his  gen 
eral ;  for  the  second  to  his  horse  ;  and  his  wife  is 
shrewdly  suspected  of  having .  helped  him  to  the 
third,' 
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SkKidd.Uia.ifprld  tij^^udf-we  must  tha&kfuUy 
receive. it  as  a  boon ;  for  if  Uie  most  deserring  of 
^-appear ^to  eiqpect  -it  as  a  debt,  it  will  noTJ^r^bo 
paid.  The  world,  it  bas  been  said,  does  as  much 
justice  to  our  merits,  as  to  our  defects,  and  I 
believe  it ;  but  afler  all,  none  of  us  sure  so  much 
praised  or  censured  as  w.e  think ;  and  most  men 
would  be  thoroughly  cured  of  their  self-importance, 
if  they,  would  only  rehearse  their. own  funeraly  and 
walk  abroad  incognito,  the  very  d^y  after  that,  on 
whiqh  they  were  .supposed  to  have  been  buried. 

For  one  man  who  sincerely  pities  our  misfor- 
tunes, there  are  a  thousand  who  sincerely  hate  our 
iQiccess^ 


Substract  from  many  modem  poets,  all  that  may 
be  found  in  Shakspeare,  and  trash  will  remain. 


He  that  likes  a  hot  dinner,  a  warm  welcome,  new 
ideas,  and  old  wine,  will  not  often  dine  with  the 
great. 

Those  who  bequeath  unto  themselves  a  pom- 
pous funeral,  are  at  just  so  much  expense  to  inform 
the  world  of  something  that  had  much  better  been 
concealed ;  namely,  that  their  vanity  has  survived 
themselves. . 


In  reading  the  life  of  any  great  man,  you  will 
always  in  the  course  of  his  history,  chance  upon 
some  obscure  individual,.. who  on  some  particular 
occasions,  was  greater  than  him  whose  life  you 
are  reading. 
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In  case*  of  donbtfiil  mfiralifjr,  1l  m  wmmi  to  my; 
is  there  any  bann  in  doing  thiat  This  qneatioa 
may  aometimea  be  beat  answered  by  asking  oor- 
selres  another ;  is  there  any  hann  in  letting  it 
alone  ? 

He  that  has  never  known  adversity,  is  bot  half 
acquainted  with  others,  or  with  himself.  Gonstaal 
success  shows  us  but  one  side  of  the  world ;  Ibr, 
as  it  surrounds  us  with  friends,  who  will  tell  us  tnij 
our  merits,  so  it  silences  those  enemies  from  whom 
alone  we  can  learn  our  defects. 


When  men  of  sense  apfMwre,  the  milHoD  are  snrs 
to  follow ;  to  be  pleased,  is  to  pay  a  compliment  to 
their  own  taste. 

The  death  of  Judas,  is  as  strong  a  eonfirmatios 

of  Christianity,  as  the  life  of  Paul. 

Women  generally  consider  consequences  in  Iofs 
seldom  in  resentment. 

Most  of  our  misfortunes  are  more  supportable, 
than  the  comments  of  our  friends  upon  them. 

We  should  embrace  Christianity,  even  on  pm- 
denlial  motives ;  for  a  just  and  benevolent  Grod  will 
not  punish  an  intellectual  being,  for  believing  what 
there  is  so  much  reason  to  believe ;  therefore  we 
run  no  risk  by  receiving  Christianity  if  it  be  false, 
but  a  dreadful  one  by  rejecting  it,  if  it  be  true. 

The  great  designs  that  have  been  digested  and 
matured,  and  the  great  literary  works  that  have 
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beea  begtm  a&i.  fimahed  in  pnsoiis^.fiilly  V^if^p 
ihalQnanU  bave  not  yjei  discovej^  Bnydiami 
ihat  can  fettex  the  mind. 

.  He  that-  knows  himself,  kpows  others ;  and  he 
tiiat  is  ignorant  of  himself,  could  not  write  a  very 
profirand  lecture  on  other  men's  heads. 

We  X)ught  not  ip  be  over  anxious  to  encourage 
innovation,  in  cases  of  douhtfvl  improvement,  for 
an  old  system  must  ever  have  two  advantages  over 
a  new  one  ;  it  is  established,  and  it  is  un^rstood. 


•^■i" 


Power  will  intoxicate  the  best  hearts,  as  wine 
the  strongest  heads..  No  man  is  wise  enough,  nor 
good  enough  to  be  trusted  with  unlimited  power ; 
for  whatever  qualifications  he  may  have  evinced  to 
eoAiie  him  to  the  possession  of  so  dangerous  a 
privilege,  yet,  when  possessed,  others  can  no 
longer  answer  for  him,  because  he  can  no  longer 
answer  for  himself. 


.There  are  two  things  which  ought  to  teach  us 
to  think  but  meanly  of  human  glory ;  the  very  best 
nave  had  their  calumniators,  ti^e  very  worst  their 
panegyrists. 

,  No  metaphysician  ever  felt  the  deficiency  of 
language  so  much,  as  the  grateful. 

Most  men  know  what  they  hate,  few  what  they 
love^ 

.All  great  cities  abound  with  little  men,  whose 
o^ect  it  is  to  be  the  stars  of  the  dinner  table/ and 
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grand  jnstvtybn  of  all  the  stray.  Jokes  of  the  towtf; 
so  long  as  these  turnspits  confine  themiselTes  tt> 
fetch  and  cany  for  their  masters,  they  sacceed  tole- 
rably well ;  but  the  moment  they  set  up  for  origiii- 
ality,  and  commence  mannfaeturerSy  instead  of 
retiulers  j  they  are  ruined.  Like  the  hind  wheel  of 
a  carriage,  which  is  in  constant  pursnit  of  the  fore 
one,  widiout  ever  overtaking  it,  so  these  become 
the  doubles  of  a  Selwyn  or  a  Sheridan,  but  withoat 
ever  coming  up  to  them.  They  are  constandy 
near  wit,  without  being  witty,  as  his  valet  is  alwajv 
near  a  great  man,  without  being  great. 

Fame  is  an  undertaker  that  pays  but  little  atten- 
tion to  the  living,  but  bedizens  the  dead,  furnishes 
out  their  funerals,  and  follows  them  to  the  grave. 

The  British  constitution,  as  it  is  to  be  found  w 
'  Magna  Charta,*  and  the  *  Bill  of  Rights,^  has  so 
much  that  is  good,  and  worthy  of  pres^ervation,  that 
a  lover  of  true  liberty  would  rather  live  under  it, 
than  under  any  other  mode  of  government,  ancient 
or  modem,  barbarous  or  refined.  Its  destruction, 
at  the  present  moment,  would  be  the  most  melan- 
choly thing  that  could  happen,  both  to  Englishmen 
and  to  the  world.  Such  an  event  would  retro- 
grade the  march  of  improvement  many  centuries 
of  years ;  and  he  that  could  coolly  set  about  to 
effect  it,  must  unite  the  phrensy  of  themaniac  with  the 
malignity  of  the  demon.  The  financial  difficulties 
which  this  mighty  empire  has  at  present  to.  contend 
with,  as  they  arise  from  the  most  honourable  causes, 
throw  a  greater  lustre  upon  her,  in  the  eyes  of  sur- 
rounding nations,  than  the  most  brilliant  prosperity 
could  possibly  do,  if  obtained  by  the  slightest  dere- 
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fiction  of  public  prihciple  and  faitb.  The  fiscal 
embarrassments  of  the  "nation  oudit  not,  and  mbst 
not,  endanger  the  constitution,  'xhe  sincere  lovers 
of  the  constitution  tremble  not  at  these  things,  but 
thejr  do  tremble  when  they  see  the  possibility  of  a 
violation  of  the  laws  with  impunity,  whether  that 
violation  be  attempted  by  the  highest  or  by  the 
towest.  If  We  trace  the  history  of  most  revolutions, 
ire  shall  find  that  the  first  inroads  upon  the  laws, 
have  been  made  by  the  governors,  as  often  as  by 
ihe  governed.  The  after  excesses  committed  by 
the  people,  have  usually  been  the  result  of  that 
common  principle  of  our  nature,  which  incites  us 
to  follow  thie  example  of  our  belters,  however  ridi- 
culous<  the  Consequences  maybe  on  some  occa- 
sions, or  deplorable  on  others.  The  laws  are  a 
restraint  submitted  to  by  both  parties,  the  ruler 
and  the  subject,  until  the  fences  on  both  sides 
being  completely  broken  down  and  destroyed,  the 
two  parties  meet,  in  the  adverse  shock  of  mutual 
hostility,  and  force  becomes,  for  a  season,  the  sole 
legislator  of  the  land.  In  this  country,  the  king 
has  been  justly  termed,  the  speaking  law  ;  the  law, 
the  silent  king.  We  have  a  monarch  not  at  all 
inclined  to  strain  his  prerogative,  which  forbear- 
ance ought  to  render  the  people  equally  cautious 
of  stretching  their  privilege ;  let  them  beware  of 
those  demagogues,  who  tell  them  that  they  feel  for 
them,  but  who  would  be  the  last  to  feel  with  them, 
"when  the  consequences  of  their  own  doctrine  shall 
arrive.  The  truth  is,  that  no  atrocity  or  aggression 
of  the  people,  will  vitally  affoct  the  solid  safety  of 
our  commonwealth,  w?i^  J  our  rulers  are  intimidated 
to  compromise  that  security,  by  resorting  to  ille- 
gal modes  of  defending  the  laws,  or  unconstitutional 

::i 
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measures  to  preserve  the  constitution ;  knowinf 
tliis,  that  the  moment  any  govemment  usuips  a 
power  superior  to  the  laws,  it  then  usurps  a  power, 
which,  like  the  convulsive  strength  of  the  madman^ 
springs  from  disease^  and  will  infallibly  terminate 
in  weakness. 

The  science  of  legislation  is  like  that  of  medi* 
cme  in  one  respect,  it  is  far  more  easy  to  point  out 
what  will  do  harm,  than  what  will  do  good.  '  Neguii 
nimiSf^  therefore,  is  perhaps  quite  as  safe  a  maxim 
for  a  Solon  as  for  a  Hippocrates,  because  it  unfor- 
tunately happens,  that  a  good  law  cannot  opentle 
so  strongly  for  the  amendment,  as  a  bad  law  for  the 
depravation  of  the  people ;  it  is  necessary,  from 
the  very  nature  of  things,  that  laws  should  be  pro- 
hibitory, rather  than  remunerative,  and  act  upon 
our  fears,  rather  than  upon  our  hopes.  Pains  and 
penalties  are  far  more  cheap  and  feasible  modes  of 
influencing  the  community,  than  rewsjrds  and  en- 
couragements ;  therefore,  if  a  law  should  strongly 
recommend  habits  of  justice,  industry,  and  sobriety, 
such  a  law  would  be  feebly  obeyed,  because  it  has 
little  to  offer,  but  very  much  to  oppose,;  it  has  to 
oppose  all  the  vicious  propensities  of  our  nature ; 
but  if  through  oversight,  or  indiscretion,  a  law 
should  happen  to  connive  at,  or  to  tempt  the  sub- 
ject to  habits  of  fraud,  idleness,  or  inebriety,  such 
a  law,  inasmuch  as  it  falls  in  with  all  the  vicious 
propensities  of  our  nature,  would  meet  with  a  prac- 
tical attention,  even  beyond  its  own  enactments, 
and  produce  works  of  svpererogation  on  the  side 
of  delinquency ;  for  the  road  to  virtue  is  a  rugged 

•  Nothing  to  cxfcss. — Pub. 


iiteenty  to  vice  a  smooth  decliyity,  'facilts  desr,en* 
sus  avemi.**  To  strengthen  the  above  positions, 
all  the  bearings  of  the  poor  laws  upon  society  might 
be  fairly  adduced ;  most  of  those  enactments  ope- 
rate as  a  bounty  upon  idleness,  and  as  a  drawbaclc 
upon  exertion ;  they  take  from  independence  its 
proper  prido ;  from  mendicity  its  salutary  shame ; 
.they  deprive  foresight  of  its  fair  reward,  and  im- 
providence of  its  just  responsibility.  They  act  as  a 
constant  and  indiscriminating  invitation  to  the  mar- 
riage feast,  crowding  it  with  guests,  without  put- 
ting a  single  dish  upon  the  table ;  we  might  even 
affirm,  that  these  laws  now  indicate  a  quite  contrary 
tendency,  and  are  beginning  to  remove  the  dishes,' 
although  they  still  continue  to  invite  the  guests; 
for  there  are  numerous  instances,  where  the  para- 
lyzing pressure  of  the  poor  rates  has  already  begun 
to  produce  its  own  necessary  and  final  consunmia- 
tion— /Ae  noh'CuUivation  of  (he  «w7.t 

♦  Easf  is  the  descent  of  Avernus, — PtJB. 

t  Before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  some 
learftil  evidence  was  lately  adduced,  which  went  to  prove 
the  alarming  fact,  that,  in  some  cases,  particularly  m  the ' 
'neighbourhood  of  large  manufacturing  towns,  estates  had 
not  been  cultivated,  as  being  utterly  unable  to  meet  the 
dbuble  demands  of  rates  and  of  rent.  Our  hrte  potiticaA 
Htercufes,  Mr.  Pitt,  felt  the  necessity,  but  shrunk  from  the 
difficulty  of  cleansing  the  Augean  stable  of  the  poor  laws. 
The  most  ejffectnal  mode  of  assisting  the  poor,  must  be  the 
devising  some  source  of  employment,  that  shall  enable  them 
.tt)  assist  themselves.  It  unfortunately  happens,  that  unless 
this  employment  be  profitable  to  those  who  find  the  capital, 
'.it  will  not  long  be  serviceable  lo  those  who  find  the  indus- 
try, and  how  to  devise  adequate  employment  for  the  la-' 
bourer,  that  shall  at  the  same  time  repay  the  capitalist,  is 
the  grand  arcanum  that  we  want  to  get  hold  of,  *  hoc  m^s 
hie  labor  eA?  Our  inexhaustible  treasure  of  coal,  and  of 
•^•^  ^«<!5it  *r*3iie  the  steam  oower  so  available,  and  to  ac- 
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*  The  code  of  poor  laws  has  at  leag:t}i  grown  T§p 
into  a  tree,  which,  like  the  fabulous  Upas,  over- 
bhadows  and  poisons  the  land ;  unwholesome  expe- 

cessible,  that  there  seems  to  be  no  assignable  limit  to  the 
improvement  of  our  machinery;  bnt,  to  permit  our  ma- 
chmery  to  be  exported,  is  about  as  wise  as  to  hammer 
swords  upon  our  own  anvils,  to  be  employed  aijjainst  our- 
selves; ^tnnostros  fabricatajestmaehinam'uros,*  It  is  im- 
possible to  deprive  Englishmen  of  their  spirit  o£  enterprise 
iind  invention,  or  of  the  power  of  their  ingenuity,  and  their 
)>abitsof  industry ;  but  our  machinery  is  the  imbodied  resaU 
of  all  these  things  put  to<^ether,  and  in  this  point,  the  ez- 
portf^tion  of  it,  is  to  deprive  us  of  much  of  me  benefit  of 
those  high  qualifications  stated  above ;  thus  it  is  that  t^ 
powers  of  our  heads  may  ultimately  paralyze  the  laboars 
of  our  hands.  T  he  gigauiic  and  formidable  dilemma  of  the 
present  day  is  this:  three  orders  of  men  are  vitally  neces- 
sary to  the  existence  of  the  state,  for  our  national  indepen- 
dence is  triune,  resting  upon  the  welfare  of  the  agriculto- 
rist,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  merchant.    The  misfortune 
is,  that  the  agriculturist  wants  one  state  of  things,  oppo- 
site to,  and  destructive  of  the  interests  of  the  other  two;  for 
the  agriculturist  must  have  high  prices,  or  he  can  no 
longer  meet  the  heavy  demands  upon  the  land ;  but  the  mer- 
chant and  the  manufacturer  are  equally  anxious  for  lo\T 
prices  at  home,  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  the  foreigner 
abraid.  Now,  inasmuch  as  it  is  chiefly  from  our  superiority 
in  machinery,  that  we  are  still  able  to  command  a  prefer- 
ence of  our  articles  in  foreign  markets,  notwithstanding  thd 
state  of  high  prices  at  home,  it  follows  that  the  means  by 
which  that  superiority  is  preserved,  should  be  most  jealously 
guarded,  and  like  a  productive  patent,  kept  as  far  as  p(6* 
sible,  exclusively  to  ourselves.   So  unbounded  is  the  power 
of  machinery,  that  I  have  been  informed,  raw  coiton  is 
brought  by  a  long  and  expensive  voyage  to  England, 
wrought  into  yarn,  and  carried  out  to  India,  to  supply  the 
poor  Hindoo  with  the  staple  commodity  for  his  muslins  of 
the  finest  fabric:  and  this  yarn,  after  having  performed  two 
voyages,  we  can  supply  him  with  cheaper  than  he  himself 
can  spin  it.  although  he  is  contented  with  a  diet  of  rice  aoi 
water,  ana  a  remuneration  of  about  one  penny  per  day 
And  I  have  heard  a  lace  manufacturer  in  the  west  of  En{ 
*  TheiNi^es  framed  to  batter  our  own  walls. — Fv% 


<fi<9nts  wereihe  bud,  dilemmas  and  depravities  haija 
been  the  blossom,  and  dang^  and  despair  are  tho 
bitter  fruit;  *  rctdice  in  tartara  tendii/* 


It  is  best,  if  possible^  to  deeeive  no  one ;  for  he 
diat  like  Mahmnet  or  Cromwelf,  begins  bj  deeeir- 
log  others,  will  end  like  these,  by  deceiving  him« 
«eTf ;  should  it  be  absolutely  neeessary  to  deceive 
<lnr  enemies,  there  may  be  times  when  this  cannot 
be  effectually  accomplished  without  deceiying  at 
the  same  time  our  friends ;  for  that  which  is  known 
to  our  friends,  will  not  long  be  concealed  from  our 
enemies.  Lord  Peterborough  persuaded  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole  that  Swift  had  seefi  the  folly  of  his 
old  political  principles,  and  had  come  over  to  those 
of  the  administration ;  that  he  found  himself  buried 
alive  in  Ireland,  and  wished  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  days  with  English  preferment  and  on  Eng- 
lish ground.  After  frequent  importunities  from  his 
lordship,  Sir  Robert  consented  to  see  Swift.  He 
came  over  from  Ireland^  and  was  brought  by  Lord 
Peterborough  to  dine  with  Sir  Robert  at  Chelsea. 
His  manner  was  very  captivating,  full  of  respect  to  Sir 
Robert,  and  completely  imposing  on  Lord  Peterbo- 
rough ;  but  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  that  Swift 
had  ruined  himself  by  not  attending  to  the  maxim, 
that  it  is  necessary  at  times  to  deceive  our  friends 
as  well  as  our  enemies.  Sometime  after  dinner. 
Sir  Robert  retired  to  his  closet,  and  sent  for  Lord 
Peterborough,  who  entered  full  of  joy  at  Swift's 
demeanour;  but  all  ibis  was  soon  done  away; 

land  affirm,  that  one  pound  of  raw  cotton  bar.  been  spun  by 
machinery  into  yam  so  fine,  that  it  wonld  reach  ifrom  Loo* 
don  to  Edinbnrgh. 

♦  Hs  roels  reach  down  to  heU. — ^Pcb, 
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•  you  SCO,  my  lord^'  said  Sir  Robert,  *liOw  liiglily 
I  stand  in  Swift's  favour.'  'Yes,*  replied  liOrd 
Poterborougli,  *  and  I  am  confident  he  means  aU 
lie  says.'  Sir  Robert  proceeded :  *  In  my  situation, 
assailed  as  I  am  by  false  friends  and  real  enemiesy 
I  hold  it  my  duty,  and  for  the  king's  het^io 
watch  corresponoence ;  this  letter  I  caused  to  be 
stopped  at  the  post-office — ^read  it.'  It  was  a  lettci 
from  Swift  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  saying  that  Sir  Ro- 
bert had  consented  to  see  him  at  last ;  that  be 
knew  no  flattery  was  too  gross  for  Sir  Robert,  and 
that  he  should  receive  plenty,  and  added,  that  1m 
hoped  very  soon  to  have  the  old  fox  in  his  clutch^ 
Lord  Peterborough  was  in  astonishment ;  Sir  ^ 
bert  never  saw  Swift  again.  He  speedily  returned 
to  Ireland,  became  a  complete  misanthn^,*  and 
died  without  a  friend. 


In   the  superstitious  ritual   of  the  church  of 
Rome,  the  Pope  has  not  the  poor  merit  of  invent- 
ing that  mummer)''  by  which  he  reigns.     The  Ro- 
man church  professes  to  have  a  Christian  objcd 
of  adoration,  but  she  worships  him  with  Pag>* 

♦  He  did  not  c^en  his  lips,  except  on  one  occasion,  fci 
seven  years.  It  •would  seem  that  he  bad  a  melancholy 
foreboding  of  his  fate,  for  on  seeing  an  old  oak,  the  head 
of  which  was  withered,  he  feelingly  exclaimed,  *  I  shall  be 
hke  that  tree— I  shall  die  at  the  top.'  The  following  line» 
in  Hypocrisy,  allude  to  this  circumstance : — 

*  Then  ask  not  length  of  days,  that  giftless  gift, 
More  pleased  like  Wolfe  to  die,  than  live  like  Swift; 
He,  with  prophetic  plaint,  his  doom  divin'^d, 

The  body  made  the  living  tomb  of  mi^d ; 
Rudder  and  compass  gone,  of  thought'  and  speech, 
He  lay  a  mighty  wreclr,  on  wisdom's  beach  V 


CiMrins.f  Sb.e  retains  Uiq  aacient  custom  of  builil- 
iag  temples  with  a  position  to  the  east.  And  what 
aire  her  statues,  her  incense,  her  pictures,  her  im- 
^ffk  firorship,  her  holy  water,  ^er  processions,  her 
'  ikft^yifi^s,  and  her  legerdemain,  but  religious  cus- 
«4MdM;»  which  have  survived  the  policy  of  imperial 
ItiKttie,  bnt  which  caused  that  metropolis,  when  she 
became  pontifical,  to  receive  popery  as  an  aZZy,  not 
to  subiiiit.to  it  as  a  sovereign. 

.  Matrimony  is  an  engagement  which  must  last 
thd  life  of  one  of  the  parties,  and  there  is  ao 
retracting,  *  vestigia  nulla  retrorsum;^\  therefore,  to 
avoid  all  the  horror  of  a  repentance  that  comes  too 
late,  men  should  thoroughly  know  the  real  causes 
that  induce  them  to  take  so  important  a  step,  before 
they  venture  upon  it.  Do  they  stand  in  need  of  a 
wife,  an  heiress,  or  a  nurse  ?  Is  it  their  passions, 
their  wants,  or  their  in^rmities,  that  solicit  them  to 

♦  I  shall  quote  the  following  remarks  from  the  learned 
author  of  the  Dissertation  on  the  Oljrmpic  Games.  *  Thus 

.  were  the  two  most  powerful  and  martial  states  of  Greece 
subjected  in  their  turn,  to  the  authority  of  a  petty  and  on- 
warlike  people ;  this  possibly  we  should  have  some  diffi- 
culty to  believe,  were  there  not  many  modern  examples  of 
mightier,  if  not  wiser  nations,  than  either  of  the  two  above 
menticHied,  havinsr  been  awed  into  a  submission  to  a  power 
1^  more  insignincant  than  that  of  Elis,  b^  the  same  edge- 
less  arms,  the  same  brutum  fvliMn.*  Whether  the  thun- 
ders of  the  Vatican  were  forged  in  imitation  of  those  of 
the  Ol3rmpian  Jupiter,  I  will  not  determine,  though  I  must 
take  notice  that  many  of  the  customs  and  ordinances  of  the 
Roman  church  allude  most  evidently  to  many  practised  in 
the  Olympic  stadium,  as,  extreme  unction,  the  palm,  the 
crown  of  martyrs,  and  others,  as  may  be  seen  at  lar^e  la 
Faber's  Agomsticon.' 

f  No  step  dackiDord, — PubL 

*  P^atlesw  thanderbolti.— Pva, 
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wed  ?  Are  they  candidates  for  tbat  bappy  saUB, 
'propter  opus,  opes,  sed  opem?**  aceording  Co  the 
epigram.  These  arts  questions  mncht  more  proper 
to  be  proposed  before  men  go  to  the  altar,  dian  aAer 
it ;  they  are  poinCa  which^  well  aacertamed,  wbidd 
prevent  many  diaappoitotments,  often  deplmrabfe, 
often  ridiculons,  always  remedileas.  We  alBbiild 
not  then  see  yoonff  spendthrifts  aUying  them* 
selves  to  females  who  are  not  so,  onty,  becanse 
the^  have  nothing  to  expend ;  nor  old  debanc&ees 
takmg  a  blooming  beauty  to  their  bosom,  when 
an  additional  flannel  waistcoat  would  haw  been  a 
bedfellow  much  mere  salutary  and  af^propriate. 

Villany  that  is  vigilant,  will  be  an  overmatch  for 
virtue,  if  she  slumber  on  her  post ;  and  hence  it  is, 
that  a  bad  cause  has  often  triumphed  over  a  good 
one ;  for  the  partisans  of  the  former,  knowing  that 
their  cause  will  do  nothing  for  them,  have  done 
every  thing  for  their  cause  ;  whereas  the  friends 
of  the  latter  are  too  apt  to  expect  every  thing  from 
their  cause,  and  to  do  nothing  for  themselves. 

War  is  a  game  in  v^hich  princes  seldom  win,  th« 
people  never.  To  be  defended,  is  almost  as  great 
an  evil  as  to  be  attacked^  and  ^e  peasant  has 
often  found  the  shield  of  a  protector,  no  less  op- 
pressive than  the  sword  of  an  invader.  Wars  of 
opinion,  as  tliey  have  been  the  most  destructive, 
•are  alsa  the  most  disgraceful  of  conflicts ;  being 
appeals  from  right  to  might,  and  from  argument  to 
artillery ;  the  fomenters  of  them  have  considered 
the  raw  material,  man,  to  have  been  formed  for  no 
worthier  purposes  than  to  All  up  gazettes  at  home 

•  F&r work,  orwe^th,  or  «iil^r-FuB. 
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with  tkeir  names,,  and  ditches  abvoud  with  laeir 
bodies.  Let  us  hope  that  true  .philosophy,  the 
joint  offspring  of  a  religion  thai  is  pure,  and  of  a 
rea&on  that  is  enlightened,  will  gradually  prepare  a 
better  order  of  things,  when.manJdnd  will  no  longer 
be  insulted,  by  seeing  bad  pens  noended  by  good 
f  words,  and  weak  heads  exalted  by  strong  hs^ds. 

Powerful  friends,  and  first-rate  connexions,  often 
assist  a  man^s  rise,  and  contribute  to  his  promo- 
lion^  but  there  are.  many  instances  wherein  all 
these  ihings  bave  acted  as  impediments  against 
binif  '^a  sibi  fjibstctt  magniludof*  for  our  very 
greatness  may  preyent  its  -own  aggrandizement, 
and  be  kept  down  by  its  own  weight, '  mole  ruit 
suo?\  It  is  well  known  that  the  conclave  of  car- 
dinals were  extremely  jealous  of  permitting  a 
Jesuit  to  fill  the  apostolic  chair,  because  that  body 
was  already  too  powerful  and  overbearing ;  dignity 
sed  jesuitaX  est^  was  a  common  maxim  of  the  Vati- 
can ;  the  fact  is,  that  men  like  to  retain  s(  me  little 
power  and  influence  over  those  wiiom  'they  aggran- 
dize and  advance;  and  hence  it  happens  that 
great  talents,  supported  by  great  connexions,  are 
not  unfrequently  passed  over,  for  those  that  are  less 
powerful  but  more  practicable;  and  less  exalted, 
but  more  manageable  and  subservient. 

♦  Its  ovm  greatiiess  is  an  obstacle. — Pofi, 

♦  Its  aann  weight,  pulls  it  dotmi. — Pdb. 

^  The  talent  for  intrigue  which  distinguished  that  so- 
cle^, became  at  length  so  brilliant,  as  to  consume  itself. 

rdi 


%Be  is  vsorihy^  but  a  Jesuit. — Pub. 

*  It  barns  with  Ha  own  brightnG&s.-^PuB. 
\  Whwk  dead  b*  wiU  be  regarded.— Pra. 
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On  redectinsr  upon  all  the  fraikidh  and' Jeceptfoni 
that  have  succeeded  in  duping  mankind,  it  is  really 
afltonisbing,  upon  how  very  small  a  foimdation,  an 
immoriso  superstructuie  nvay  be  raised.  The  sola- 
tion  of  this  may  perhq>s  be  fbimd'  in  that  ^omof 
the  atemists :  Tl^t  there  must  ever  be  a  much  greater 
distance  between  no^ng,  and  that  which  is  least, 
than  between  that  which  is  least,  and  the  greatest. 

Matches,  wherein  one  party  is  all  passum^aai 
the  other  ail  indifference,,  wiU  assimili^t^'abME^  aa 
well  as  ice  and  fire.  It  i»  possible  that  the  fii» 
will  dissolve  the  ice,  but  it  is  most  jNrobable  that  if 
will  be  extinguished  in  the  atten^t 

It  is  only  when  the  rich  are  sick,  that  they  MSj 
feel  the  impotence  of  wealth. 

The  keenest  abuse  of  our  enemies,,  will  noithmf 
us  samuch  in  the  estimation  of^e:diseeming,  ss^ 
the  injudicious  praise  of  our  friends. 

This  world  cannot  explain  its  own  difHcultiei* 
without  the  assistance  oB  another. 

In  the  constitution,  both  of  our  mind  and  of  oar 
body,  every  thing  must  go  on  right,  and  harmo- 
nize well  together  to  make  us  happy ;  but  shouUE 
one  thing  go  wrong,  that  is  quite  enough  to  make 
us  miserable  ;  and  although  the  joys  of  this  world 
are  vain  and  short,  yet  its  sorrows  are  real  and 
lasting ;  fo«  I  w^l  show  you  a  tun  of  perfect  pain, 
with  greater  ease  than  one  ounce  of  perfect  pleas- 
ure ;  and  he  knows  little  of  himself,  or  of  th* 
world,  who  does  hot  think  it  sufficient  happiness  lo 
be  free  from  sorrow ;  therefore,  give  a  wise  mai 
healthy  and  he  will  give  himself  every  other  thing 
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I  «ty,  give  him  health,  for  it  often  happens  that 
the  moat  igxunrant  empiric  can  do  ue  the  greatest 
hanUv  although  the  most  skilful  physician  Icnows 
-n^  how  to  do  us  the  slightest  good. 

The  advocate  for  tortus  would  wish  to  see  the 
strongest  hand  joined  to  the  basest  heart,  a^id  the 
weakest  head.  Engendered  in  intellectualf  and 
carried  on  in  ^artificial  darkness,  torture  is  a  trial, 
not  of  giiilt,  but  of  nerve,  not  of  innocence,  but  of 
endurance  ;  it  perverts  the  whole  order  of  things,  ;. 

fb^  it  compels  the  weak  to  afiSrm  that  whidi  is  "« 

ialse,and  determines  the  strong  to  deny  thai  which 
is  true ;  it  converts  the  criminal  into  the.  evidence, 
the  judge  into  the  executioner,  and  makes  a  direr 
punishment  than  would  follow  guilt,  precede  it. 
When  under  the  cloak  of  religion,  and  the  garb 
of  an  ecclesiastic,  torture  is  made  aa  instrument 
of  accomplishing  the  foulest  schemes  of  worldly 
ambition,  it  then  becomes  an  atrocity  that  can  be 
described  or  imagined,  only  where  it  has  been  seen 
and  felt.  It  is  consolatory  to  the  best  sympathies 
of  our  nature,  that  the  hydra  head  of  this  monster 
has  been  broken,  and  a  triumph  over  her,  as 
bright  as  it  is  bloodless,obtained  in  that  very  coun- 
try, whose  aggravated  wrongs  had  well  nigh  made 
vengeance  a  virtue,  and  ciemency  a  crime. 

*  J.  II  I         IL 

A  semi-civilized  state  of  society,  equally  re- 
moved from  the  extremes  of  barbarity  and  of  refine- 
ment, seems  to  be  that  particular  meridian,  under 
which  all  the  reciprocities  and  gratitudes  of  hospi- 
tality do  most  readily  flourish  and  abound.  It  so 
happens,  that  the  easd,  the  luxury,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  the  highest  state  of  civilization,  are  as 
{iroductive  of  selfishness^  as   the  difficulties^  the 
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privatlious  aiid  uturiliiies  of  the.  lowest.  In  &  eodji 
launity,  just  emergiog  from  the  natural  state  to 
tiie  artificial,  and  from  the  rude  to  the  civflized,  the 
wants  and  the  struggles  of  the  individual  will  compel 
the  most  liberal  propensities  of  our  nature  to  begin 
at  home,  and  too  often  end  where  they  began ; 
the  history  of  our  own  country  will  justify  &e8<$ 
conclusions,  for  as  civilization  proceeded,  and  prop- 
erty became  legalized  and  extended,  the  civil  aild 
ecclesiastical  hnpn)priators  of  the  soil,  set  an  et- 
ampie  of  hospitality,  coarse  indeed,  and  indiscrim- 
inating,  but  of  unrivalled  magnificence,  from  the 
extent  of  its  scale,  if  not  from  the  elegance  of  its 
arrangements.  The  possessor  had  no  other  motfo 
of  spending  his  vast  revenues.  Tbe^  dissipations, 
the  annisements,  and  the  facilities  of  intercourse, 
to  be  met  with  in  large  towns  and  cities,  were 
unknown.  Ho  that  wanted  society,  and  who  that 
can  have  it,  wants  it  not?  cheerfully  opened  his 
cellars,  his  stables,  and  his  halls ;  the  retinue  be- 
came as  necessary  to  the  lord,  as  the  lord  to  the 
retinue  ;  and  the  parade  and  splendour  of  the  chase, 
were  equalled  only  by  the  prodigality  and  the  pro- 
fusion of  the  banquet.  As  the  arts  and  sciences 
advanced,  and  commerce  and  manufactures  im- 
proved, a  new  state  of  things  arose.  The  refine- 
ments of  luxury  enabled  the  individual  to  expend 
the  whole  of  his  income,  however  vast,  upon  him- 
self; and  hospitality  immediately  yielded  to  parsi- 
mony, and  magnificence  to  meanness.  The  Crou- 
sus  of  civilization  can  now  wear  a  whole  forest  in 
his  pocket,  in  the  shape  of  a  watch,  and  can  cany 
the  produce  of  a  whole  estate  upon  his  little  finger, 
in  the  shape  of  a  ring  ;  he  can  gormandize  a  wjiole 
ox  at  a  meal,  metamorphosc.d  into  a  turtle,  and  r  aih 
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h  down  witii  a  whole  butt  of  Oclohcr,  cmnhnsed 
ifilo  a  flagori  of  lokay  ;.  and  he  can  conchido  these 
feats,  by  selling  the  whole  interests  of  a  kingdom 
for  a  bribe,  and  by  putting  the  costly  price  of  his 
delinquency  in  a  snuff- box. 

.   Modern  criticism  discloses  that  which  it  would 
fain  conceal,  but  conceals  that  which  it  professes 
lo-  disclose  ;  it  is  therefore  read  by  the  discerning, 
not  to  discover  the  merits  of  an  author,  but  the  mo 
lives  of  his  critic. 


'  Living  kings  receive  mofe  (lattery  than  they 
deserve,  but  less  praise.  They  are  flattered  by 
sycophants,  who,  as  they  have  their  awn  inlerest 
ttt  heart,  much  more  than  that  of  their  master,  are 
far  more  anxious  to  say  what  will  be  profitable  to 
themselves,  than  salutary  to  him.  But  the  hiph- 
minded  and  independent,  although  they  will  be  the 
first  lo  perceive,  and  the  fittest  to  appreciate  the 
sterling  qualities  of  a  sovereign,  will  be  the  last  to 
applaud  them,  while  he  fills  a  throne.  The  rea- 
sons are  obvicrus ;  their  praises  would  neither  be 
advantageous  to  the  monarch,  nor  creditable  to 
themselves.  Not  advantajjeous  to  the  monarch,  be- 
cause  however  pure  may  be  the  principles  of  their 
admiration,  the  world  will  give  them  no  such  credit, 
but  will  mix  up  the  praises  of  the  most  disinter- 
ested with  the  flatteries  of  the  most  designing, 
wherever  a  living  king  is  the  theme  ;  neither  will 
such  praises  be  creditable  to  those  who  bes^w 
ihem,  for  they  will  be  sure  to  incur  the  obloquy  of 
flattery,  without  the  wages  of  adulation,  and  will 
share  in  the  punishment,  without  participating  in 
the  spoil  or  concurring  in  the  criminality.  None 
titerofore  but  those  who  have  established  tlie  high- 
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ent  cbaractor  finr  nrngMnimtar  and  ibdepenJeBce, 
may  aafely  Tentme  to  praiat  fiving  merit,  when  in 
die  parson  of  a  king  *  it  gifea  far  more  lustre  to  a 
crown  than  it  receives. 

If  we  steal  thoughts  from  the  modems,  it  will 
be  cried  down  as  plagiarism ;  if  from  the  ancients, 
it  will  be  cried  np  as  erudition.  But  in  this  respect, 
every  author  is  a  Spartan,  being  more  ashamed  of 
the  discovery,  than  of  the  depredation.  Yet  the 
offence  itself  may  not  be  so  heinous  as  the  manner 
of  committing  it ;  for  some,  as  yoltaire,t  not  only 
steal,  but,  like  the  harpies,  befoul  and  bespatter 
those  whom  they  have  plundered.  Others,  again, 
give  us  the  mere  carcass  of  another  man's  thoughts, 
but  deprived  of  all  their  life  and  spirit,  and  this  ii 
to  add  murder  to  robbery..  I  have  somewhere  seea 
it  observed,  that  we  should  make  the  same  use  of 
a  book,  as  a  bee  does  of  a  flower;  she  steak 
sweets  from  it,  but  does  not  injure  it ;  and  those 
sweets  she  herself  improves  and  concocts  into 
honey.  Most  plagiarists,  like  the  drone,  have 
neither  taste  to  select,  industry  to  acquire,  nor  skill 
to  improve,  but  impudently  pilfer  the  honey  ready 
prepared,  from  the  hive. 

*  What  has  been  said  of  happiness,  -with  regard  to  men, 
may  be  said  of  praise  with  respect  to  monarchs,  with  a 
slight  alteration : — 

*  Diciqne  Celebris, 
Ante  obitum,  nemo,  snpremaque  funera  debet.** 

t  He  robbed  Shakspeare,  and  then  abused  him,  eouipap 
ing  him,  among  other  things,  to  a  dm^ill.  It  was  in  al« 
lusion  to  these  plagiarisms,  that  Mrs.  Montague  retorted 
upon  Voltaire,  that  if  Shaksi)eare  was  a  dunghill,  he  bad 
enriched  a  veiy  ungrateful  soil. 

*  L«l  Boat  be  c«U«d  ftmout  before  hit  dtatb.<-FiiBi 
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Ciurteni  is  the  lav  (tfiM  deso^toi  of  fools, 
tad  fashion  of  anotMigi  but  the  tn  parties  often 
clash ;  for  precedent  w  the  legislator  of  Ae^  fifft, 
and  novelty  of  the  last.  Custom,  therefore,  lodke 
to  things  that  are  past,  and  fashign  to  things  that 
are  preseDt,  but  botn  oi  them  are  somewhat  pur« 
blind  as  to  things  that  are  to  cotme;  of  the  two, 
fashion  imposes  Uie  heaviest  burden ;  for  she  cheats 
her  votaries  of  their  time,  their  fortune,  and  their 
comforts,  and  she  repays  them  only  widi  the  cele- 
brity of  being  ridiculed  and  despised ;  a  very  par^ 
adoxical  mode  of  remuneration,  yet  always  most 
tkanl^ly  received !  Fashion  is  the  veriest  god- 
dess of  semblance  and  of  shade ;  to  be  happy,  is 
of  far  less  consequence  to  her  worshippers,  than  to 
appear  so ;  even  pleasure  itself  they  sacrifice  to 
parade,  and  enjoyment  to  ostentation.  She  requires 
the  most  passive  and  implicit  obedience,  at  the 
same  time  that  she  imposes  a  most  grievous  load 
ef  ceremonies,  and  the  slightest  murmurings  would 
only  cause  the  recusant  to  be  laughed  at  by  all 
other  classes,  and  excommunicated  by  his  own. 
Fashion  builds  her  temple  in  the  capital  of  some 
mighty  empire,  and  having  selected  four  or  five 
hundred  of  the  silliest  people  it  contains,  she  dubs 
.  them  with  the  magnificent  and  imposing  title  of  the 
W0RL9 !  But  the  marvel  and  the  misfortune  is,  that 
this  arrogant  title  is  as  universally  accredited  by 
the  many  who  abjure^  as  by  the  few  who  adore 
her ;  and  this  creed  of  fashion,  requires  not  only 
the  weakest  folly,  but  the  strongest  faith,  since  it 
would  maintain  that  the  minority  are  the  whole, 
and  the  majority  are  nothing!  Her  smile  has 
siven  wit  to  dulncss,  and  grace  to  deformity,  and 
has  brought  every  thing  into  vogue,  by  turns. 
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but  virtue.  Yet  sbe  is  most  capricious  in  )ici 
favours,  often  running  from,,  those  that  pursue  hei, 
and  coming  round  to  those  that  stand  stilL  It 
were  mad  to  follow  her,  and  rash  to  oppose  her, 
but  neither  rash  nor  uiad  to  desjMse  her. 

JiOgic  and  nietaphysies  make  use  of-  more  tools 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  sciences  put  together,  and 
do  the  least  work.  A  modem  metaphysician  had 
been  declaiming  before  a  large  party,  on  the  excel- 
lence of  liis  favourite  pursuit ;  an  old  gentlemaa 
who  had  beoii  listening  to  him  with  the  most  vorar 
cious  attention,  at  length  ventured  humbly  to 
inquire  of  hitn,  whether  it  was  his  opinion  that  the 
metaphysics  would  ever  be  reduced  to  the  same 
certainty  and  demonstration  as  the  mathematics ! 
•  Oh !  most  assuredly,'  replied  our  oracle,  *  there 
cannot  bo  the  slightest  doubt  of  that !'  The 
author  of  tliis  notable  discovery  must  have  known 
more  of  metaphysics  than  any  other  man,  or  less 
of  mathematics  ;  and  1  leave  my  readers  to  decide, 
whether  his  confidence  w^as  built  on  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  one,  or  a  profound  ignorance  of 
the  other. 


That  wliich  we  acquire  with  the  most  difficulty, 
we  retain  the  longest,  as  those  who  have  earned  a 
fortune,  are  usually  more  careful  of  it,  than  those 
who  have  inherited  one.  It  is  recorded  of  Pro- 
fessor Porson,*  that  he  talked  his  Greek  fluentlj, 
when  he  could  no  longer  articulate  in  English. 

♦  Tlie  professor  was  remarkable  for  a  strong  raeinor|ri 
which  was  not  so  puzzling  as  the  great  perfection  of  lus 
other  faculties;  for,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  all  craniob' 
gists,  on  examination  al>cr  death,  it  turned  out  that  (ius 
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Falsehood -is  often  rocked  by  truth,  but  she  soon 
outgrows  her  cradle,  aod  discards  her  nurse. 

The  straits  of  Thennopyls  were  defended  by 
only  three  hundred  men,  but  tliey  were  all  Spar* 
ions ;  and,  in  advocating  our  own  cause,  we  ought 
to  trust  rather  to  the  force,  than  to  the  number  of 
oar  arguments,  and  to  care  not  how  few  they  be, 
should  that  few  be  incontrovertible ;  when  we  hear 
one  argument  refuted,  we  are  apt  to  suspect  that 
the  others  are  weak ;  and  a  cause  that  is  well  sup- 
ported, may  be  compared  to  an  arch  that  is  well 
built — ^nothing  can  be  taken  away  without  endan- 
gering the  whole. 

Literature  has  her  quacks  no  less  than  medi  < 
cine,  and  they  are  divided  into  two  classes ;  those 
who  have  erudition  without  genius,  and  those  who 
have  volubility  without  depth :  we  shall  get  second- 
hand sense  from  the  one,  and  original  nonsense 
from  the  other. 


It  is  common  to  say,  that  a  liar  will  not  be 
believed,  although  he  speak  the  truth ;  the  con- 
verse of  this  proposition  is  equally  true,  but  more 
unfortunate  ;  that  a  man  who  has  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  veracity  will  not  be  discredited,  although 
he  should  utter  that  which  is  false ;  but  he  that 
would  make  use  of  a  reputation  for  veracity,  to 

great  scholar  was  gifted  with  the  thickest  scull  that  ever 
was  dissected.  How  his  vast  erudition  could  get  into  such 
a  receptacle,  was  the  only  difficulty  to  be  explained  ;  but, 
when  once  in,  it  seems  there  were  very  soliaand  substan- 
tial  reasons  to  prevent  its  getting  out  agaip. 
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establish  a  lie,  would  8ct  Uro  to  the  tera|)lc  of  truth, 
>vith  a  fagut  btoleii  from  her  altar. 


Some  read  to  think,  these  are  rare ;  some  to 
uvrite,  these  are  GoinnK>ii ;  and  some  read  to  t9lk, 
and  these  form  the  ^oat  majority.  The  first  j>ago 
oi*  an  author  not  unfrequently  suffices  all  the  pur- 
))oses  of  this  latter  class,  of  whom  it  has  been  said, 
they  treat  books  as  some  do  lords ;  they  inform 
themselves  of  their  tillcst  and  then  boast  of  an  la* 
timate  acquaintance. 


The  two  most  precious  tilings  on  this  side  the 
grave  are  our  reputation  and  our  life.  But  it  is  lo 
be  lamented  that  the  most  contemptible  whisper 
may  deprive  us  of  the  one,  and  the  weakest 
weapon  of  the  otlier.  'A  wise  man,  tlierelbre,  will 
be  more  anxious  to  deserve  a  fair  name,  than  to 
possess  it,  and  this  will  tench  him  so  to  live,  as  not 
to  be  afraid  to  die. 


He  that  places  liiinself  neither  higher  nor  lower 
tiian  he  ought  to  do,  exercises  the  truest  humility; 
and  few  things  are  so  disgusting  as  the  arrogant 
allability  of  the  great,  which  only  serves  to  show 
others  the  sense  they  entertain  of  their  inferioritv, 
since  they  consider  it  necessary  to  stoop  so  low  io 
meet  it.  A  certain  prelate,  now  no  more,  jiappeneil 
to  meet  at  a  iartje  part}^  his  old  collegiate  ac(|uaiiit- 
ance,  the  celebrated  Dr.  G.,  of  coursing  and  clas- 
sical notoriety.  Having  oppressed  the  doctor  with 
a  plentiful  dose  of  condescer.sion,  his  lordsliij'* 
with  a  familiarity  c^'idenlly  afleciod,  in<juiied  oi. 
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ilie  doctor,  how  long  it  might  be  since  ihey  had 
last  the  pleasure  of  seeing  one  another  ?  *  Tho 
last  time  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing  your  lord- 
ship,' said  the  doctor,  '  happened  to  be  when  you 
were  walking  to  serve  your  curacy  at  Trumping- 
Jton,  and  I  was  riding  to  serve  iJtiy  church  at  Ches- 
terford  ;  and  as  the  rain  happened  to  be  particularly 
•lieavy,  your  lordship  most  graciously  condescended 
to  mount  my  servant's  horse. ,  The  animal  not 
having  been  used  to  carry  double,  was  unruly,  and 
when  your  lordship  dismounted,  it  was  at  the 
expense  of  no  small  number  of  stitches  in  your 
small-clpthes,  I  felt  not  a  little  embarrassed  for 
your  lordship,  as  you  had  not  then  an  apron  to 
cover  them ;  but  I  remember  that  you  soon  set  mo 
at  case,  by  informing  me^  that  a  sermon,  enclosing 
some  black  thread  and  a  needle,  were  three  articles 
which  you  never  travelled  without;  on  hearing 
which,  I  ventured  to  congratulate  your  lordship  on 
the  happy  expedient  you  had  hit  upon  for  giving  a 
connected  thread  to  your  discourse,  and  sojne 
polish  no  less  than  point  to  your  arguments.' — His 
lordship  was  never  afterwards  known  to  ask  an  old 
friend  how  long  it  was  since  he  had  last  the  pleasiue 
of  seeing  him. 


Most  females  will  forgive  a  liberty,  rather  than  a 
slight,  and  if  any  woman  were  to  hang  a  man  for 
stealing  her  picture,  although  it  were  set  in  gold,  it 
would  be  a  new  case  in  law  ;  but  if  he  carried  off 
the  setting,  and  left  the  portrait,  I  would  not  answer 
for  his  safety,  even  if  Alley  were  his  pleader,  and 
a  Middlesex  jury  his  peers.  The  felon  would  bo 
doomed  to  feel  experimentally,  the  force  ol'  two 
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liaes  of  the  poet,  which,  on  this  occasion,  I  sbail 
unite : — 

'  Fctmina  quidnosnt^ 

'  SpreUtque  injuria  formm** 

Habit  will  reconcile  us  to  every  thing  bat  chansei 
and  even  to  change,  if  it  recur  not  too  quicuy. 
Milton,  therefore,  makes  his  hell  an  ke  house,  as 
well  as  an  oven,  and  freezes  his  devils  at  one 
period,  but  bakes  them  al  another.  The  late  Sir 
George  Staunton  informed  me,  that  he  had  visited 
a  man  in  India,  who  had  committed  a  murder,  and 
in  order  not  only  to  save  his  life,  but  what  was  of 
much  more  consequence,  his  caste^  he  submitted  to 
the  penalty  imposed ;  this  was,  that  he  shoold 
sleep  for  seven  years  on  a  bedstead,  without  any 
mattress,  the  whole  surface  of  which  was  ftoddd 
with  points  of  iron  resembling  nails,  but  not  Sf* 
sharp  as  to  penetrate  the  flesh.  Sir  George  saw 
him  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  probation,  and  his  ddn 
was  then  like  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros,  but  more 
callous ;  at  that  time,  however,  he  could  sleep 
comfortably  on  his  '  bed  of  thorns,^  and  remarked 
that  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his  sentence, 
he  should  most  probably  continue  that  system  from 
choice,  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  adopt  from 
necessity. 

Those  who  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  will  often  produce  all  the  best  effects 
of  the  virtues,  by  a  subtle  appeal  to  the  vanities  of 
those  with  whom  they  have  to  do  ; — and  can  cause 
the  very  weakness   of  our  minds,  indirectly,  to 

*  H'kdU  things  a  woman,  when  tlcsjfiscd,  can  d^, — I*DS. 
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contribute  to  the  furtlierance  of  measures,  from 
whose  strength  the  powers  of  our  minds  would 
perhaps  recoil,  as  unequal  and  inefficient.  A 
preacher  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blackfriars,  not 
undeservedly  popular,  had  just  finished  an  exhor- 
tation strongly  recommending  the  liberal  support  of 
a  cortain  very  meritorious  institution.  The  con- 
jugation was  mnaerous,  and  the  chapel  crowded 
tu  excess.  The  discourse  being  finished,  the  plate 
svas  about  to  be  handed  round  to  the  respective 
•pews,  when  the  preaclicr  made  tliis  short  address 
to  the  congregation :  *  From  the  great  sympathy  I 
have  witnessed  in  your  countenances,  and  the 
strict  attention  you  have  honoured  me  with,  there 
is  only  one  thing  I  am  afraid  o(;  that  some  of  you 
may  &el  incUned  to  give  too  inuch  ;  now  it  is  my 
duty  to  inform  you,  that  justice,  though  not  so 
pleasant,  yet  should  always  be  a  prior  virtue  tu 
generosity;  therefore,  as  you  Avill  all  immediately 
he  waited  upon  in  your  respective  pews,  I  wish  to 
have  it  thoroughly  understood,  that  no  person  will 
think  of  putting  any  thing  into  the  plate,  w1u>  cannot 
pay  his  debts, ^  1  need  not  add,  that  this  advice 
piibduced  a  most  overflowing  collection. 

Little  errors  ought  to  be  pardoned,  if  committed 
hy  those  who  are  great,  in  things  that  are  greatest. 
Paley  once  made  a  false  quantity  in  the  church  of 
Si.  Mary's  ;  and  Bishop  Watson  most  feelingly 
laments  the  valuable  time  he  was  obliged  to  squan- 
der away,  in  attending  to  such  minutitB.  Nothing, 
liowever,  is  more  disgusting  than  the  triumphant 
crowings  of  learned  dunces,  if  by  any  chance  they 
can  fasten  a  slip  or  peccadillo  of  this  kind,  upon  an 
illustrious  uainc.     But  these  spots  in  the  sun,  they 
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should  remeiubcr,  will  be  expodi^  Ciily  by  d^«t 
ivlio  have  made  use  of  the  smoky  glass  of  envj  or 
of  prejudice ;    it  is  to  be   ejqpectcd  that  these 
trifles   should  have  great  importance  attached  to 
them  by  such  men,  for  they  cGnstituto  the  litdt 
intellectual  ail  of  weak  minds,  and  if  they  had  net 
tkcnit  they  would  have  nothing.     But  he,  that  like 
Paley,  has  actually  measured  living  .men,  may  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  an  occasional  false  quanti 
ty  in  dead  languages ;  and  even  a  false  concord  it 
words,  may  be  pardoned  in  kim,  who  has  produced 
a  true  concord  between  such  momentous  things  a» 
the  purest  faith  and  the  profouadest  reason. 

Nobility  is  a  river  that  sets  with  a  constant  and 
undeviating  current,  directly  into' the  great  Pacific 
ocean  'of  time ;  but,  unlike  all  other  rivers,  it  i» 
more  grand  at  its  source,  thaB  at  its  termination. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  pulpit  eloquence,  is  t» 
give  the  subject  all  the  dignity  it  so  fuUy  deserves, 
without  attaching  any  importance  to  ourselves; 
some  preachers  reverse  the  thing ; — ^they  give  so 
ir.uch  importance  to  themselves,  that  they  have 
none  left  for  the  subject. 

Ingratitude  in  a  superiw,  is  very  often  nothing 
more  than  the  refusal  of  some  unreasonable  re* 
quest ;  and  if  the  patron  does  too  little,  it  is  not 
unfrequently  because  the  dependant  expects  too 
much.  A  certain  pope,  who  had  been  raised  from 
an  obscure  situation,  to  the  apostolic  chair,  was 
immediately  waited  upon  by  a  deputation  sent  from 
a  small  district,  in  which  he  had  formerly  officiated 
as   cure.      It   seems   that   he  had  promised  the 
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tnhabiUDts  that  he  wouhl  do'  sometliing  for  them, 
if  it  should  ever  be  in  his  power ;  and  some  of 
ihem  now  appeared  before  nim,  to  remind  him  of 
his  promise,  and  also  to  request  that  he  would  fulfil 
il.l^  granting  thtpm  two  harvests  in  every  year! 
He  acceded  to  this  modest  request  on  condition 
thai  they  should  go  home  immediately,  and  wo 
md|U8t  the  almanack  of  their  own  particular  district, 
as  to  make  every  year  of  their  register  consist  of 
twenty-four  calender  months. 

Those  traitors,  who  know  that  they  have  sinned 
beyond  forgiveness,  have  not  the  courage  to  be 
true  to  these,  whom  they  presume  are  perfectly 
Acquainted  with  the  full  extent  of  their  treachery. 
It  is  conjectured  that  Cromwell  would  have  pro- 
posed terms  of  reconciliation  to  Charles  the  Second, 
could  he  but  have  harboured  the  hope  that  he  would 
forgive  his  father's  blood ;  and  it  was  the  height  of 
wisdom  in  Caesar,  to  refuse  to  be  as  wise  as  he 
might  have  been,  if  he  had  not  immediately  burnt 
the  cabinet  of  Pompey  which  he  took  at  Phairsalia 

*  Nosdtur  a  SocitSy*  is  a  proverb  that  does  not 
invariable  apply ;  for  men  of  the  highest  talent 
have  not  always  culled  their  familiar  society 
bom  minds  of  a  similar  caliber  with  their  own. 
There  are  moments  of  relaxation,  when  they  prefer 
(Hendship  to  philosophy,  and  comfort  to  counsel. 
Fatigued  by  confuting  the  coxcombs,  or  exhausted 
hy  coping  with  the  giants  of  literature,  there  are 
mqnients,  when  the  brightest  minds  prefer  ^e 
•oothings  of  sympathy  to  all  the  brilliancy  of  wit, 

*  Ueis  known  5jf  his  cimpany     Pra. 
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as  he  thai  is  in  nerd  (»f  rcposo,  selects  a  beJ'tf  . 
Ifathers,  rather  ibanof  iYnihi. 


Politics  «nd  personalities  will  give  a  iemporanf 
interest  to  authors,  but  they  must  possess  something 
nioro  if  they  would  wish  to  render  that  interest 
permanent.  I  question  whether  Junius  himseif, 
iiad  not  been  long  since  forgotten f  if  we  eouid 
but  have  ascertained  whom  to  forget ;  but  onr 
reminiscences  were  kept  from  slumbering,  chiedy 
because  it  was  undetermined  where  they  slioald 
rest.    The  letters  of  Junius*  are  a  splendid  motiu 

*  Tn  rv  "  humble  opinion  the  talents  of  Junius  bftveliett 
ove.  I  Ilornt*  Tooke  goincil  a  deeisive  victory  o^ef 

!» irr.  • '      '"  jme  was  a  host,  and  Thave  heard  one  who  knew 
I,»  .    '   •«.    swerve,  that  he  was  a  man  who  felt  nothingt 
s:.K.  i^^aiea  i.oihin«: ;  the  per&on  alluded  to  above,  also  ift* 
ioi  med  me  that  Home  Tooke  on  one  occasion  wrote  a 
challenge  to  Wilkes,  who  was  then  sheriff  for  the  county  » 
Middlesex.  Wilkes  had  signalized  himself  in  a  most  detcr- 
rained  affair  with  Martin,  on  accDtmt  of  No.  forty-five  jn 
the  True  Briton,  and  he  wrote  Home  Tooke  the  foUo^^K 
laconic  reply  to  the  chalkin^e.    *  Sir,  I  -do  not  think  it  »y 
business  to  cut  the  throat  ol  every  desperado  that  may  ^ 
tired  of  his  lifb ;    but  as  I  am  at  present  high  sheritt  fof 
the  city  of  London,  it  may  happen  that  I  ma^  shortly  have 
an  opportunity;  of  attending  you  in  my  official  capacity,  in 
which  case  I  will  answer  for  it,that  you  shall  have  no  ground 
li)  complain  of  my  endeavours  to  serve  yon.*    Probably  it 
was  about  this  time  that  Home  Tooke  on  being  askerfoya 
foreigner  of  distinction,  how  much  treason  an  EnglishrftJUi 
might  venture   to  write  without  being  hanged,  replie<it 
that  he  could  not  inform  him  just  yet,  but  that  he  wastry* 
ing.    To  return  to  Junius,  I  have  always  suspected  that 
those  letters  were  written  by  some  one  who  haa  either  af- 
terwards apostatized  from  "the  principles  which  they  con- 
tain, or  who  had  been  induced  from  mercenary  andj^r- 
sonal  motives,  to  advocate  them  with  so  much  asperity,  am' 
that  they  were  not  avowed  by  the  writer,  merely  because 
^«oh  an  avowal  would  have  detracted  more  from  his  ve\^' 
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fHenr,  ati  nnnppropriated  cenotaph,  whidi,  lilo  the 
*  pyramids  of  Kgypt,  derives  mvieh  of  its  ipiportancp) 
from  the  mystery  in  which  the  hand  that  reared  it 
•8  iavolved. 


No  men  deserve  the  title  of  infidels,  so  fittle  as 
those  to  whom  it  has  heen  usuaHy  applied ;  l^iUiy 
of  those  who  renounce  Christianity,  write  ndrly 
down  in  a  book,  all  the  absurdities  that  they  belierc 
instead  of  H,  and  they  t^ill  (Ind  that  it  requires  more 
faith  to  reject  Christianity  than  to  embrace  it. 

The  temple  of  trmh  is  built  indeed  of  stones  of 
crystal,  but,  inasmuch  as  men  have  been  concerned 
in  rearing  h,  k-has  been  consolidated  by  a  cement, 
composed  of  baser  materials.  It  is  deeply  to  be 
lamented,  thnt  truth  herself  will  attract  little  atten- 
tioil,  and  less  esteem,  until  it  be  amalgamated  with 
some  particular  party,  perstrasion,  or  sect;  unmixed 
and  adulterated,  it  too  often  proves  as  unfit  for 
currency,  as  pure  gold  for  circulation.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  has  observed,  that  he  that  follows  truth 
too  closely,  must  take  care  that  she  does  not  strike 
out  his  teeth ;  he  that  follows  truth  too  closely, 
has  little  to  fear  from  truth,  but  he  has  much  l*^ 
fear  from  the  pretended  friends  of  it.  He,  thero^ 
foro,  that  is  dead  to  all  the  smiles  and  to  all  the 
frowns  of  the  living,  alone  is  equal  to  the  hazardous 
ta.sk  of  writing  a  history  of  his  own  times,  worthy 
of  being  transmitted  to  times  that  are  to  come. 

tfltion  as  a  man  than  it  would  have  added  to  his  fame  as  an 
author.  This  supposition  has  been  considerablv strengthen- 
ed by  a  late  very  ct)nclusive  and  well-reasonea  volume,  en- 
litle«l  Junius  Identified,  published  by  Messrs.  Taj'lor  and 
llessey. 

23 
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(jcniufl,  vthen  employed  ia  works  whose  teB< 
dency  it  is  to  demoralize  and  to  degrade  us^  shpuld 
be  contemplated  with  abhorrence  rather  than  witb 
admiration  ;  such  a  monument  of  its  power,  may 
indeed  be  stamped  with  immortality i^  but  like  tbe 
Colisaeum  at  Rome,  we  deplore  its  magnificence, 
because  we  detest  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
designed. 

Anguish  of  mind  has  driven  thousands  to  sui 
cide  ;  anguish  of  body,  none.  This  proves,  that 
the  health  of  the  mind  is  of  far  greater  conse- 
quence than  the  health  of  the  body,  although  both 
are  deserving  of  much  more  attention  than  either  of 
them  receive. 


Intrigues  of  state,  like  games  of  whist,  respire  a 
partner,  and  in  both,  success  is  the  ioini  effect  of 
chance  and  of  skill ;  but  the  former  difier  from  the 
latter  in  one  particular — the  knaves  rule  the  king?. 
Count  Stackelberg  was  sent  on  a  particular  em- 
bassy by  Catherine  of  Russia,  into  Poland ;  on 
the  same  occasion,  Thurgut  was  despatched  by 
the  emperor  of  Germany.  Both  these  ambassa- 
dors were  strangers  to  each  other.  When  tbe 
morning  appointed  for  an  audience  arrived,  Thurgut 
was  ushered  into  a  magnificent  saloon,  where, 
seeing  a  dignified  looking  man  seated  and  attended 
by  a  number  of  Polish  noblemen,  who  were  stand- 
ing most  respectfully  before  him,  the  German 
ambassador  (Thurgut)  concluded  it  was  the  king, 
and  addressed  him  as  such,  with  the  accustomed 
formalities.  This  dignified  looking  creature  turned 
out  to  be  Stackelberg,  who  received  the  unex- 
pected homage  with  pride  and  silence.     Soon  after 
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the  king  entered  the  presence  chamber,  and  Thur- 
gat,  perceiving  his  mistake,  retired,  much  morti- 
fied and  ashamed.  In  the  evening,  it  so  happened 
that  both  these  ambassadors  were  playing  cards 
ftt  the  same  table  with  his  majesty.  The  German 
envoy  threw  down  a  card,  saying,  *  The  king  of 
iClubs !'  'A  mistake  !'  said  (he  monarch;  *  it  is  the 
knave !'  *  Pardon  me,  sire,'  exclaimed  Thurgut, 
casting  a  significant  glance  at  Stackelberg ;  *  this 
IB  the  second  time  to-day  I  have  mistaken*  a  knave 
for  a  king ! !'  Stackelberg,.  though  very  prompt  at 
vepartee,^  bit  his  lips,  and  was  silent. 

As  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  be  just,  than  to  be 
generous,  so  also  those  will  often  find  it  a  much 
harder  task  to  punish  than  to  pardon,  who  have 
both  in  their  power.  There  is  no  one  quality  of  the 
mind,  that  requires  more  resolution,  and  receives  a 
less  reward,  than  that  prospective  but  ultimately 
merciful  severity,  which  strikes  the  individual  for 
the  good  of  the  community.  The  popular  voice — 
the  tears  of  relatives — the  influence  of  rank — the 
eloquence  of  talent — may  all  conspire  to  recom- 
mend an  act  of  clemency,  in  itself  most  grateful  to 
the  sympathies  of  one  v/hose  high  situation  has 
privileged  him  to  exert  it.  What  shall  we  put  into 
the  opposite  scale  1  I'he  public  good.  But  it  may 
happen  that  the  public  themselves  have  signified 
their  willingness  to  waive  this  high  consideration. 
Here,  then,  the  supreme  head  of  the  state  is  forced 
open  a  trial  almost  too  great  for  humanity ;  he  is 
called  upon  to  sink  the  feelings  of  the  man  in  the 
firmness  of  the  magistrate,  to  sacrifice  the  finest 
sensibiliiies  of  the  heart  to  the  sternest  dictates  of 
the  heady  and  to  exhibit  an  integrity  more  pure  than 
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the  ice  of  Zeinbla,  but  as  repulsive  and  as  coli 
Those  who  can  en^y  a  sovereign  so  painful  a  pre- 
rogative, know  little  of  others,  and  less  of  them- 
selves.    Had  Doctor  Dodd^  been  pardoned,  who 

*  Manj  tbinlring  persous  lament  that  forgery  shoald  be 
punished  with  death.  If  we  consider  furgcry  as  confined  to 
the  notes  of  the  bank  of  England,  it  has  l»eeu  universally  otb* 
jected  to  them  that  they  have  hitherto  been  executed  m  so 
slovenly  a  manner,  as  to  have  become  temptations  to  the 
cKme.  This  circunustaiiee  has  been  attended  with  another 
evil  not  quite  so  obvio^is;  it  has  given  i^*Touud  for  a  false 
and  cruel  mode  of  reasoning ;  it  has  been  argued,  that  an  of- 
Iwice  holding  out  such  facilities,  can  only  be  prevented  by 
making  the  severest  possible  example  of  the  olfender ;  bat 
surely  it  would  be  more  humane,  and  much  more  in  the 
true  spirit  of  leg:islation,  to  prevent  the  crime  rather  by  re- 
moving those  facilities  which  act  as  temptations  to  it,  thai 
bypassing  a  law  lor  the  punishment  of  it  so  severe  that  the 
very  prosecutors  shrink  from  the  task  of  going  the  full  ex- 
tent of  its  ^aetmentSf  by  perpetually  permitting  the  delin- 
quents to  plead  giiilty  to  the  minor  onence.  In  the  particu- 
lar case  of  Dr.  Doda,  these  observations  will  not  fully  ap* 
ply;  a*id  the  observation  of  Thurlow  to  his  sovereigfu  was  in 
*.his  correct,  that  all  partial  exceptions  should  be  scrupu- 
lously avoided.  I  have  however  heard  the  late  honourable 
Daines  Barrington  t^ive  another  reason  for  Dodd's  eieca- 
tion.  This  gentleman  also  intormed  me  that  he  was  pre- 
sent at  the  attempt  to  recover  Dodd,  which  would  have 
succeeded  if  a  room  had  been  fixed  upon  nearer  the  place 
ofexccution.jas  the  vital  spark  was  not  entirely  extinguished 
when  the  measures  lor  resuscitation  commenced ;  butthcjr 
^iltimately  failed,  owing  to  the  immense  crowd  which  pre- 
vented the  arrival  of  the  hearse  in  proper  time.  A  very 
feasible  scheme  had  also  been  devised  for  the  doctor's  es- 
cape from  Newgate.  The  outline  of  it,  as  I  have  had  it  from 
the  gentleman  mentioned  above,  was  this :  There  was  a  cer- 
tain woman  in  the  lower  walk  of  life,  who  happcne<l  to  be 
in  features  remarkably  like  the  doctor.  Money  was  iK^t 
wanting,  and  she  was  enj;"a^ed  to  wail  on  Dodd  in  New- 
prate.  Mr.  Kirby,  at  that  time  the  governor  M"  the  priwn, 
was  inclined  to  show  the  doctor  every  civil itv  conipitiblc 
with  his  melancholy  siiujjtiun ;  amongst  oirip-r  indul^'ett* 
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shall  say  how  many  men  of  similar  talents  that 
crael  purdon  might  not  have  fatally  ensnared.  Elo- 
quent as  he  was,  and  exemplary  as  perhaps  he 
would  have  been,  an  enlarged  view  of  his  case 
authorizes  this  irrefragable  inference ;  that  the  most 
MndemoHng  rectitude,  and  the  longest  life  of  such  a 
tnan^  could  not  have  conferred  so  great  and  soperma^ 


ces,  books,  paper,  pens,  and  a  reading  desk  had  been  per- 
mitted to  be  brought  lo  him ;  and  it  was  not  unusual  for 
the  doctor  to  be  found  by  his  friend*;,  sitting  at  his  reading- 
desk,  and  dressed  in  the  habiliments  of  his  profession. 
The  woman  above  alluded  to  was,  in  the  character  of  a  do- 
mestic, in  the  constant  habit  of  coming  in  and  out  of  the 
prison,  to  bring  paper,  linen,  or  other  necessaries.  The 
party  who  had  planned  the  f^heme  of  his  escape,  soon  af 
ter  the  introduction  of  this  female  had  been  established, 
met  together  in  a  room  near  the  prison,  and  requested  the 
woman  to  permit  herself  to  be  dressed  in  the  doctor's  wig, 
gown,  arid  canonicals ;  she  consented ;  and  in  this  dis- 
guise the  resemblance  was  so  striking,  that  it  astonished 
all  who  were  in  the  secret,  and  would  have  deceived  any 
who  were  not.  She  was  then  sounded  as  to  her  willing- 
ness to  assist  in  the  doctor's  escape,  if  she  were  well  re- 
warded ;  after  some  consideration  she  consented  to  play 
her  part  in  the  scheme,  which  was  simply  this,  that  on  a 
day  agreed  upon,  the  doctor's  irons  having  been  previous- 
ly filed,  she  should  exchange  dresses,  put  on  the  doctor's 
gbwn  and  wig,  and  occupy  his  seat  at  the  reading  desk, 
while  the  doctor,  suddenly  metamorphosed  into  his  own 
female  domestic,  was  to  nave  put  a  bonnet  on  his  head, 
take  a  bundle  under  his  arm,  and  walked  coolly  and  qui- 
etly out  of  the  prison.  It  is  thought  that  this  plan  would 
have  been  crowned  with  success,  if  the  Doctor  himself 
could  have  been  persuaded  to  accede  to  it ;  but  he  had  all 
ilong  buoyed  himself  up  with  the  hope  of  a  reprieve,  and 
like  that  ancient  general  who  disdained  to  owe  a  victory 
lo  a  stratagem,  so  neither  would  the  doctor  be  indebted 
for  his  life  to  a  trick.  The  event  proved  that  it  was  un- 
f  Tiunatc  that  he  should  have  had  so  many  scruples  on 
ihis  occasion,  and  so  few  on  another. 
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nent  a  benefit  on  society^  as  that  single  sacrifice^  hin 
death.  On  this  memorable  occasion,  Europe  saw 
tiie  greatest  monarch  she  contained,  acknowledg- 
ing a  sovereign^  within  his  own  domtnions,  greater 
than  himself;  a  sovereign  that  triumphed  not  onljr 
over  his  power,  but  over  his  pity — t/ie  supremacy 
of  the  laws. 

The  praise  of  the  envious  is  far  less  creditable 
than  their  censure ;  they  praise  only  that  whidi 
they  can  surpass,*  but  that  which  surpasses  ihcm-^ 
they  censure. 

*  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  as  few  faults  as  most  mca, 
but  jealousy  is  the  besetting  sin  of  his  profession,  and  Sir 
Joshua  did  not  altogether  escape  the  contagion.  From 
some  private  pique  or  other,  he  was  too  apt  to  take  every 
opportunity  of  depreciating  the  merits  of  Wilson,  perhaps 
the  first  landscape  painter  of  his  day.  On  a  certam  occa- 
sion, when  some  members  of  the  profession  were  discus- 
sing the  respective  merits  of  their  brother  artists,  Sir  Joshua, 
in  the  presence  of  Wilson,  more  pomtedly  ihan  politely 
remarked,  that  Gainsborough  was  indisputahly  and  oeyond 
all  comparison,  the  first  landscape  painter  of  the  day  -,  now 
it  will  be  recollected  that  Gainsborough  was  very  far  from  a 
contemptible  pamier  of  portraits  as  well ;  and  Wilson  im- 
mediately followed  up  the  remark  of  Sir  Joshua  by  .saying, 
that  whether  Gainsborough  was  the  first  landscape  painter 
or  not  of  the  day,  yet  there  was  one  thing  in  which  all  pre- 
sent, not  excepting  Sir  Joshua  himself,  would  agree,  that 
Gainsborough  was  the  first  portrait  painter  of  the  day 
without  any  probability  of  a  rival.  Here  we  see  two  men 
respectively  eminent  in  the  departments  of  their  art  giving 
an  undeserved  superiority  to  a  thicd  in  both ;  but  a  supe- 
riority only  given  to  gratify  the  pique  of  each,  at  tile  ex- 
pense of  the  feelings  of  the  other.  The  late  Mr.  West  was 
perfectl3^free  from  this  nigr<B  sticcus  loliginisA  This  free- 
dom from  all  envy  was  not  lost  upon  the  discriminating 
head,  and  benevolent  heart  of  our  late  sovereign.  Sir  Will- 
iam Beachy.  having  just  returned  from  Windsor,  where 

t  Th«i}lood  of  the  bldck  cuttle  llsl^  0'  e.  euvy >  -Fv^. 
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Men  are  more  readily  contented  with  no  intel- 
lectual light  than  a  little  ;  and  wherever  they  haAM5 
been  taught  to  acquire  same  knowledge  in  order  to 
please  others,  they  have  most  generally  gone  on 
to  acquire  more^  to  please  themselves.  '  So  far 
shdlt  thou  go^  but  no  farther,^  is  as.  inapplicable  to 
wisdom  as  to  the  wave.  The  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  may  stand  in  the  garden,  undesired^  only 
«o  long  as  it  be  untouched ';  but  the  moment  it  is 
tasted,  all  prohibition  will  be  ^'ain.  The  present  is 
an  .age  of  inquiry,  and  truth  is  the  real  object  of 
many,  the  avowed  object  of  all.  But  as  truth  can 
neither  bo  divided  against  herself^  nor  rendered 
destructive  of  herself,  as  she  courts  investigation, 
and  solicits  inquiry,  it  follows  that  her  worshippers 
must  grow  with  the  growth,  strengthen  with  the 
strength,  and  improve  with  the  advancement  of 
knowledge.  '  Quieta  ne  movete,^*  is  a  sound  maxim 
ibr  a  rotten  cause.  But  there  is  a  nobler  maxim 
from  a  higher  source,  which  enjoins  us  to  try  all 
things,  hut  to  holdfast  that  which  is  good.  The 
day  is  past,  when  custom  could  procure  acquies- 
cence ;  antiquity,  reverence  ;  or  power,  obedience 
to  enror;  and  alUiough  error,  and  that  of  the  most 

he  bad  enjoyed  an  interview  with  his  late  majesty,  called 
on  West  in  London.  He  was  out,  but  drank  tea  with  Mrts. 
West,  and  took  an  opportunity  of  informing  her  how  very 
hifi^h  Mr.  West  stood  iu  the  good  opinion  of  his  sovereign, 
who  had  particularly  dwelt  on  Mr.  West's  entire  freedom 
from  jealousy  or  envy,  and  who  had  remarked  to  Sir 
William,  that  in  the  numerous  interviews  he  had  permit- 
ted to  Mr.  West,  he  had  never  heard  him  utter  a  single 
word  detractory  or  depreciative  of  the  talents  or  merits  of 
any  one  human  being  whatsoever.  Mrs.  West,  on  hear- 
ing this,  replied  with  somewhat  of  plain  sectarian  blunt* 
Bess : — *  Go-thou  and  do  likewise.' 
•  Disturb  ni*t  what  is  quiet. — Pub. 
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I'uid  and  dangerous  kind,  has  her  worshippeTB,  in 
the  very  midst  of  us,  yet  it  is  simply  and  solefj 
because  they  mistake  error  for  truth.     Show  them 
their  error,  and  the  same  power  that  would  in  vain 
compel  them  now  to  abjure  it,  would  then  as  vaink 
be  exerted  in  compelling  them  to  adore  it.     But  as 
nothing  is  more  turbulent  and  immanageable  than  a 
half  enlightened  population,  it  is  the  duty  no  less 
than  the  interest,  of  those  who  have  begun  to 
teach  the  people  to  reason,  to  see  that  they  use 
that  reason  aright ;  for  understanding,  like  ha.^ 
110SS,  is  far  more  souerally  diffused,  than  the  se- 
(luestered  scholar  would  either  concede  or  imagine. 
I  have  often  observed  this  in  the  uneducated,  that 
when  another  can  give  them  true  premises,  they 
will  draw  tolerably  fair  conclusions  for  themselves. 
But  as  nothing  is  more  mischievous  than  a  man 
that  is  half  intoxicated,  so  nothing  is  more  danger* 
ous  than  a  mind  that  is  half  informed.     It  is  this 
semi-scientific   description  of  intellect  that  has 
organized  those  bold  attacks,  made,  and  still  making, 
upon  Christianity.     The  extent  and  sale  of  infidel 
publications  are  beyond  all  example  and  belief.  This 
intellectual  poison*  is  circulating  through  the  low- 

♦  Mr.  Bellamy,  in  a  very  conclusive  performance,  the 
Anti-deist  does  not  attempt  to  parry  the  weapon,  so  much 
as  to  disarm  the  hand  that  wields  it :  for  he  docs,  not  ex- 
plain away  the  objections  that  have  been  advanced  by  the 
deist,  but  he  labours  rather  to  extirpate  them,  and  to  show 
that  they  have  no  other  root  but  misconception  or  mistake. 
Mr.  Bellamy's  endeavours  have  had  for  their  object  the 
manifestation  of  the  unimpeachable  character  and  attri- 
butes of  the  great  Jehovah,  and  the  inviolable  purity  of  the 
Hebrew  text.  Every  Christian  will  wish  success  to  such 
labours,  and  every  Hebrew  scholar  will  examine  if  they 
dcvscrve  it.  I  do  not  pretend  or  presume  to  be  a  QOiili^eteRt 
judge  of  this  mobl  important  question ;  it  is  weU  worthy 
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«8l  ramifications  of  society ;  for  it  in  fircMimed 
that  if  the  root  can  be  rendered  rotten,  the  tower- 
iflg  tree  must  fall.  The  manufacture  is  well  suited 

jthe  attention  of  tbe  })rofouDdest  Hebrew  scholars  in  tfac 
jcingdom.  T^he  Rabbi  Meldolah,  whase  proficiency  in  the 
jHeorew  language  will  give  his  opinions  some  weight,  ad- 
mitted, in  my  pFe6e»ee,  one  ^<eiy  material  point,  that  Mr. 
Bellamy  had  not  prevented  the  signification  of  the  sacred 
Ketib,  or  Hebrew  text,  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  decide. 
.-Should  this  author's  emendations  turn  out  to  be  correct, 
Ahey  should  be  adopted,  as  no  time  and  no  authority  can 
consecrate  erri>r.    Mr  Bellan^  lias  met  with  patrcmage  in 
the  very  highest  ^quarter ;  a  patronage  liberal  in  every 
s&ose  of  the  word',  and  as  honouTaUe  t»  the  patron  as  to 
4he  author.    His  altcmtions,  I  admit,  are  extremely  nu- 
merous, important  and  consequential ;  but  they  are  sup- 
ported fcya  mass  of  erudition,  authority,  and  argument 
ibat  does  indeed  demand  our  most  serious  attention^  and 
4Biany,  in  commcm  with  myself,  will  lament  that  they  have 
dianK  at  the  stream  more  freely  than  at  the  fountain.  Mr. 
Bellamy  contends,  that  he  has  not  altered  the  signification 
of  a  single  word  in  the  original  Hebrew  text ;  and  he  de- 
i^ds  this  position  by  various  citations  Irocn  numerous 
•ther  j>a5sages,  wherein  he  maintains  that  the  same  word 
carries  the  meaning. be  has  giv^en  it  in  his  new  version, 
but  a  meaning  very  often  totally  different  from  that  of  the 
version  now  in  use.    And  it  Is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  new  signification  he  would  establish,  while  it  rectifies 
that  wh  Jch  was  absurd,  and  reconciles  that  which  was  con- 
tradictory, is  borne  out  by  a  similar  meaning  of  the  szjaie 
^vord  in  various  other  passages  which  he  adduces,  that  are 
neither  absurd  nor  contradictory.  But  ifwe  would  retain  the 
word  that  he  would  alter,  and  apply  it  to  the  passages  that  he 
lias  cited,  in  the  same  sense  that  it  carries  in  the  disputed  pas- 
sage in  the  old  version,  what  will  then  be  the  consequence  1 
All  the  passages  which  before  were  plain  and  rational,  be- 
come unintelligible ;  and  the  passage  under  consideration, 
.which  was  before  absurd  or  contradictory,  will  remain  so. 
•The  points  which  Mr.  Bellamy  chiefly  labours  to  estab- 
lish are  the  following:  That  the  original  Hebrew  text  is, 
at  this  moment,  as  pure  as  at  the  time  of  David:  that 
tChxist  and  his  apobtlcj  invariably  quote  from  the  original 
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for  the  market,  and  the  wares  to  the  wants.  Thestf 
publications  are  put  forth  with  a  degree  of  flippant 
vivacity  that  prevents  them  from  Imn^  dalf,  at  die 
Ramo  time  that  they  profess  to  be  didactic,  wbSk 
thoir  grand  and  all-pervadmg  error^  lies  too  deep  to 
be  detected  by  superficial  observers ;  for  t}i6y  draw 
some  what  plausible  conclusions,  from  premises  that 
are  false,  and  they  have  to  do  with  a  class  of  read- 
ers that  concede  to  them  the  '  pcttHo  principii!* 
without  even  knowing  that  it  has  been  asked.    It 

Hebrew:    that  the  original  Septnagint,  finished  under 
the  patronage  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about  three  hun- 
dred and  fmy  years  before  Christ,  was  burnt  in  the  Alex- 
andrian library:    that  the  spurious  Septua^t  is  a  bad 
translation:  and,  therefure,  that  all  translations  from  it 
must  partake  of  its  imperfections :  that  the  first  Chris- 
tian churches,  about  one  hundred  srad  'fifty  years  after  tbe 
dispersion  of  the  Jews^  had  recourse  to  the  Greek  traodt- 
tion  made  by  Aquila.    In  confirmation  of  these  posidons, 
Mr.  Bellamy  quotes  Michaelis,  Buxtorf,  Lowth,  Kcnfti- 
cott,  Archbishops  Newcoml)e,  Seeker,  and  Usher,  all  pro- 
found Hebrew  scholars,  the  latter  of  whom  affirms,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  *  that  this  spurious  Sepinagint  of  Aqaila 
continually  takes  from,  adds  to,  and  changes  the  Hebrew 
text  at  pleasure ;    that  the  original   Septuagint  was  lost 
long  ago ;  and  that  what  has  ever  since  gone  under  that 
name,  is  a  spurious  copy,  abounding  with  omissions,  addi- 
tions, and  alterations  ol'  the  Hebrew  text.*  Mr.  Bellamy^ 
very  arduous  undertaking,  has  excited  the  greatest  sensa- 
tion, both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  he  must  expect  that  a 
question  involving  such  high  and  awful  interests,  will  be 
most  strictly  scrutinized.    Inasmuch  as  all  his  emenda- 
tions have  wr  their  object  the  depriving  of  the  champion 
of  infidelity  of  all  just  ground  of  cavil  and  objection,  every 
Christian  will  sincerely  wish  him  success,  until  it  be  clear- 
ly proved  by  competent  Hebrew  scholars,   ilmt  he  has 
touched  the  ark  of  God  with  unhallowed  hands,  either  uf 
misrepresenting  the  signification,  or  by  violating  the  pari* 
ly  of  the  Hebrew  tex(,  *  Svbjudicc  lis  esL'i 
*  Begging  ike  qweslitrn  —Pub. 

tllie  case  iu  before  the  jinl^fo.— Fu* 
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>70uld.9eein  that  even  the  writers  ilwttiselv«s,  are 
not  ahoays  aware  of  the  baseless  and  hollow  ground 
tipon  Wmch  the  foundation  of  their  reasoning  rests. 
If  indeed  their  conduct  did  always  arise  from  igno- 
raace,  rather  than  from  insincerity,  we,  as  Chris- 
tians, must  feel  more  inclined  io  persuade  thab  to 
provoke  them,  and  to  hold  the  torch  of  truth  to  their 
minds  lather  than  the  torch  ^  persecution  to  their 

-  bodies.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  we  would  not 
recommend  the  vindictive  and  dogmatic  spirit  of  a 
Calvin,  nor  the  overbearing  and  violent  temper  of 
a  Luther,  but  that  charity  <  which  is  not  easily  pro* 
voked!  shining  forth  in  the  mild  and   accessible 

,  demeanour  of  an  Erasmus,  that  would  conceive, 
in  order  to  conciliate,  rather  than  convict,  in  order 
to  condemn.     It  is  for  those  who  thrive  by  the 

'  darkness,  to  hurl  their  anathemas  against  the  diffu- 
sion of  light ;  but  wisdom,  like  a  pure  and  bright 
conductor,  can  render  harmless  the  *  hrutum  fitU 
mefC  of  the  Vatican.  Wc  hail  the  march  of  intel- 
lect, because  we  know,  that  a  reason  that  is  culti- 
vated, is  the  best  support  of  a  worship  that  is  pure. 
The  temple  of  truth,  like  the  indestructible  pillar 
of  Smeaton,  is  founded  on  a  rock;  it  triumphs 
over  the  tempest,  and  enlightens  those  very  billows 
Uiat  impetuously  but  impotently  nish  on  to  over- 
whelm it. 

Those  illustrious  men,  who  like  torches,  have 
consumed  themselves  in  order  to  enlighten  others, 
have  often  lived  unrewarded,  and  died  unlamented; 
The  tongues  of  afte^mes  have  done  them  justice 
in  one  sense,  but  injiistice  in  another.  They  have 
honoured  them  with  their  praise,  but  they  have  dis- 
graced them  with  their  pity.     They  pity  them  for- 
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Booth,  hecaiiso  they  inis»<^cl  of  present  praise,  afuT 
temporal  eniolumeiit;  thingR^reat  indeed  to  the  lit- 
tle, but  Ihfle  to  the  great.  Shall  we  pity  a  heiOi 
because,  on  the  Ctsf  of  victory,  he  had  sacrificed  w 
meal  ?  And  those  mighty  minds,  whodi  these  pig* 
mios  presume  to  commiserate,  but  whom  they 
cannot  comprehend,  were  contending .  for  a  for 
nobler  prize  than  any  which  those  who  pity  thenit 
could  either  give  or  withhold.  Wisdom  was  theif 
object,  and  that  object  they  attained ;  she  was  their 
'  exceeding  great  retoard.*  Let  us  therefore  honour 
such  men,  if  we  can,  and  emulate  them,  if  we 
dare ;  but  let  us  bestow  our  pity,  not  tm  theiDrbti^ 
ou  i/'-^v-irps,  who  have  neither  the  merit  to  deserve^ 
ren«»"'>  a.  rtor  the  magnanimity  to  despise  itr 

'  i  o  pervert  the  talents  we  have  improved  nnder 
the  tuition  of  a  party,  to  the  destruction  of  thit 
very  party  by  whom  they  were  improved,  is  4tf 
offence  that  generous  and  noble  minds  find  it 
almost  as  difficult  to  pardon  in  others,  as  to  ceiranift 
in  themselves.     It  is  true  that  we  are  enjoined  to 
forgive  our  enemies,  but  I  remember  no  text  that 
enforces  a   similar  conduct  with  regard  to  oot 
friends.     David,  we  may  remember,  exclaimed r 
that  if  it  had  been  his  enemy  who  had  injured  hinv 
he  could  have  borne  it,  but  it  was  his  own  familiar 
friend.     *  We  took^  says  he,  *  s^ceet  cotiiisel  together , 
and  walked  in  the  house  of  God  as  friends,'    There- 
fore, to  employ  tit 3  powers  of  our  mind  to  injure 
those  to  whom  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  per- 
fection  of  those  powers,  is  an  act  of  ingratitude  as 
monstrous  as  if  Patroclus  had  attacked  AchilleSi 
in  the  very  armour  in  which  he  had  invested  him 
for  the  destruction  of  Hector : — 
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'  Non  has  quastum  munue  in  ususJ^ 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Burkef  on  his  first  debut 
in  life,  improved  himself  not  a  little,  under  the  ban- 
ners and  the  patronage  of  the  opposition ;  for 
which  purpose  he  was  a  constant  frequenter  of  the 
various  debates  and  disputations  held  at  the  house 
of  one  Jeacocke,  a  baker,  but  who,  notwithstanding 
his  situation  in  life  was  gifted  with  such  a  vein  of 
eloquence,  that  he  was  unanimously  constituted 
perpetual  president  of  the  famous  disputing  society 
held  at  Robin  Hood,  near  Temple-bar.  On  a 
certain  memorable  occasion,  ih  the  house  of  com- 
mons, Mr.  Burke  exclaiming,  *  /  quit  the  camp* 
suddenly  le(\  the  opposition  benches,  and  going 
over  to  the  treasury  side  of  the  house,  thundered  a 
violent  philipic  against  his  former  friends  and 
associates.  Mr.  Sheridan  concluded  a  spirited 
reply  to  that  unlooked-for  attack,  nearly  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : — *  That  gentleman,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  has  quitted  the  camp ;  but  he  will  recol- 
lect that  he  has  quitted  as  a  deserter,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  he  will  never  return  as  a  spy.  I 
for  one,'  he  continued,  *  cannot  sympathize  in  the 
astonishment  with  which  so  flagrant  an  act  of 
apostacy  has  electrified  the  house ;  for  neither  I 
nor  that  gentleman  has  forgotten  from  whom  he 
has  borrowed  those  weapons  which  he  now 
uses  against  us.  So  far,  therefore,  from  being 
astonished  at  that  gentleman's  present  tergiversa- 
tion, 1  consider  it  to  be  not  only  characteristic,  but 
consistent ;  for  it  is  but  natural,  that  he  who  on 

♦  Not  for  this  purpose  was  ike  gift  bestowed. — ^PuB. 

t  Burke  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  epecimens  of  Irish 
talent ;  bat  his  imagination  too  often  ran  away  with  hi» 
jadgmtnt,  and  his  interest  with  both. 

24 
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his  first  starting  in  life,  could  cornmit  so  gross  a 
blunder  as  to  go  to  the  baker's  for  his  eloquenu, 
Bhould  conclude  such  a  career,  by  coming  to  the 
house  of  commons  for  his  breads 

As  there  are  some  sermons,  that  would  have 
been  sermons  upon  every  thing,  if  the  preachers 
bad  only  touched  upon  religion  in  their  varie^,  so 
there  are  some  men,  who  would  know  a  little  d 
every  thing,  if  they  did  but  know  a  little  of  their 
own  profession.    And  yet  these  men  often  succeed 
in  life  ;    for  as  they  are  voluble  and  fluent,  upoa 
subjects  that  every  body  understands,  the  world 
gives  them  credit  for  knowledge  in  their  own  pro* 
fession,  although  it  happens  to  be  the  only  thing  oa 
which  they  are  totally  ignorant.    Yet,  if  we  choose 
to  be  sophistical,  we  might  affirm  that  it  requires 
more  talent  to  succeed  in  a  profession  that  we  do 
not  understand,  than  in  one  that  we  do  ;  the  plain 
truth  is,  that  it  does  not  require  more  talent,  but 
more  impudence ;  and  we  have  but  little  reason 
to  pride  ourselves  upon  a  success  that  is  indebted 
much  more  to  the  weakness  of  others,  than  to  any 
strength  of  our  own. 

Evidence*  has  often  been  termed  the  eye  of  the 

♦  I  have  said  that  evidence  seldom  deceives,  or  is  de- 
ceived. In  fact  its  very  etjTuology  would  seem  to  indicate 
a  something  clearly  perceived  and  ascertained,  through 
the  medium  of  the  senses.  And  herein  evidence,  I  must  re- 

Seat,  differs  most  materially  from  testimony,  which,  as  its 
erivation  also  clearly  shows  us,  can  be  notmng  more  than 
the  deposition  of  a  witness,  which  deposition  may  be  true 
or  false  f  according  to  the  will  of  him  who  testifies.  N§ 
mam,  canwiUxhaiXiiis  own  mind  should  receive  one  impres- 
sion, while  his  senses  give  him  another,  but  any  man  ma/if 
will  that  his  tongue  should  commtBucate  a  different  Im- 
pression  to  the  senses  of  others,  from  that  which  he  hss  re- 
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law,  and  has  l>cen  too  generally  considered  to  be 
that  which  regulates  Uie  decision  of  all  courts  of 

•  ceiyed  from  his  own.  And  hence  it  happens  that  a  saga- 
cious and  penetrating  judge  Has  got  a  very  high  kina  of 
moral  conviction,  more  satisfactory,  perhaps,  and  conclusive 
tlian  the  unsupported  though  positive  oath  of  any  one  in* 
dividual  whosoever;  I  mean  a  connected  chain  of  circum- 
stances, all  pointing  one  way  and  leading  the  mind  to  one 
object ;  a  chain  by  which  truth  has  often  been  pumped 
up  from  her  well,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  ^5^tm<>- 
«y,  to  keep  her  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Don- 
nellan,  wno  was  executed  for  poisoning  Sir  Theodosins 
Boughton  with  distilled  laurel  water,  some  circtnnstances 
were  elicited  that  would  have  weighed  more  strongly  in 
the  judgment  of  reflecting  minds,  than  any  positive  but 

•  single  affidavit  which  might  have  been  brought  to  contra- 
.  diet  them.  A  still,  that  had  been  recently  used,  was  disco- 
vered on  the  premises.  Donnelian  was  so  bad  a  ch3rmist, 
that  on  being  asked  for  what  purpose  he  had  procured  this 
machine,  he  replied,  thai '  he  had  used  it  to  make  lime-wa- 
ter to  kill  the  fleas !'  not  knowing  that  lime-water  could 
only  be  made  by  saturating  water  with  lime,  and  that  a  still, 
never  was,  and  never  can  be  applied  to  such  a  purpose.  In 
his  library,  there  happened  to  be  a  single  number  of  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions,  and  of  this  single  number  the 
leaves  had  been  cut  only  in  one  place,  and  this  place  hap- 
pened to  contain  an  account  of  the  mode  of  making  laurel- 
water  by  distillation.  The  greatest  discretion  «nd  shrewd- 
ness is  necessary  wherever  circumstances  point  one  way, 
and  testimony  another,  since  probable  falsehood  will  always 
be  more  readily  accredited  than  improbable  truth ;  and  it  un- 
fortunately hjippens  that  there  are  occasions,  where  the 
strongest  circumstances  have  misled,  as  in  that  famous 
case  of  the  murdered  farmer,  recorded  by  Judge  Hale.-^l 
have  heard  the  late  Daines  Barrington  mention  a  very  ex- 

•  Iraord in ary  circumstance,  of  a  similar  kind  that  took  place, 
if  I  remember  right,  at  Oxford,  but  it  was  prior  even  to 
his  time,  and  I  have  forgotten  the  names  of  the  parties. 
As  the  story  may  be  new  to  some  of  my  readers,  I  shall 
relate  it  as  nearly  as  my  memory  serves.  A  country  gentle- 
man was  travelling  from  Berkshire,  on  horseback,  to  Lon- 
don ;  he  had  a  friend  with  him  and  a  servant,  and  they 
supped  at  the  inn^  and  ordered  beds  for  the  night.  At  sup- 
i^r  hift  firiend  hap|2ened  to  observe  to  the  gentlemaOi  tfaiat 
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jnitice,  thai  are  conducted  with  impartiality.  The 
term  eridence,  so  applied,  is  a  misnomer,  since^ 
from  tbe  very  natnre  of  things,  evidence  rarely,  'iT 

it  would  be  advisable  to  start  early  oo  the  next  morning, 
as  it  would  be  dangeroos  to  go  orer  Hoimslow  heath  if- 
ter  sonset  he  had  so  much  property  aboat  him.  This  con- 
versatioD  was  OTerheard  b}r  the  landlord,  who  assisted  the 
gaitleman's  servant  in  waiting  at  the  table.  Aboat  the 
middle  of  the  night  the  gentleman's  companion  thooght  he 
beard  a  noise  in  his  friend's  fl|)aitment,  but  it  passed  over, 
and  he  thought  no  more  of  it.  Some  little  time  afterwards, 
he  was  again  disturbed  by  a  similar  noise,  when  he  de- 
tennined  on  entering  the  apartment.  He  did  so,  and  the 
first  object  he  saw,  was  tbe  landlord  with  a  lantern  in  his 
hand,  and  with  a  countennnee  of  the  greatest  consternation, 
standing  over  the  still  bleeding  and  murdered  body  of  his 
friend.  On  a  still  further  search,  it  appeared  that  the 
gentleman  had  been  robbed  of  all  his  property,  and  a  knife 
was  discovered  on  the  bed  which  was  proved  to  be  tbe 
prc^rty  of  the  landlord.  He  was  tried,  condemned,  and 
execut^,  and  what  was  very  remarkable,  he  admitted 
that  he  most  justly  deserved  to  suffer,  although  he  per- 
sisted to  the  last  moment  in  his  entire  innocence  of  the 
crime  for  which  he  was  condemned.  Thi>  mysterious 
affidr  was  nut  explained  until  some  years  afierwards 
when  the  gentleman's  servant,  on  his  deathbed,  confess- 
ed that  he  was  the  man  who  had  robbed  and  murdered 
his  master.  It  would  seem  that  both  the  landlord  and 
the  servant  had  nearly  at  the  same  time  made  up  their 
minds  to  commit  this  dreadful  deed,  but  without  commu- 
nicating their  intentions  to  each  other,  and  that  the  one 
had  anticipated  the  other  b}'  a  few  minutes.  The  conster- 
nation visible  in  the  countenance  of  the  landlord,  his  con- 
fused and  embarrassed  account  of  his  intrusion  into  the 
chamber,  and  the  cause  that  brought  him  there  at  such  an 
hour,  were  all  natural  consequences  of  that  alarm  pro- 
duced by  finding  a  fellow-creature,  whom  he  had  sallied 
forth  at  the  dead  of  the  night  to  destroy,  weltering  in  blood, 
and  already  murdered  to  liis  hands  *,  and  the  knife  had 
involimtarily  dropped  from  his  arm,  uplifted  to  strike, 
but  unstrung  as  it  were,  and  paralysed  by  the  terror  excW 
lflUH0ttiM?®cted  and  horrifirin^  r  discovery. 


ever,  cither  can  or  does  appear  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice.  Wo  do  not  mean  to  quibble  about  wcrds, 
nor  to  split  distinctions  where  there  are  no  differ- 
ences. The  eye  of  the  •  law,  however,  happens 
unfortunately  to  be  composed  of  something  very 
diiTerent  from  evidence  ;  for  evidence  seldom  de- 
ceives, or  is  itself  deceived.  The  law  is  com- 
pelled to  make  use  of  an  eye  that  is  far  more  im- 
perfect, >n  eye  that  sometimes  sees  too  little,  and 
sometimes  too  much ;  this  eye  is  testimony.  If  a 
man  comes  in  a  court  of  justice,  covered  with 
wounds  and  bruises,  I  admit  that  the  whole  court 
has  evidence  before  it,  that  the  man  has  been 
beaten  and  mangled.  Evidence  is  the  impressioa 
made  upon  a  man's  men  mind,  through  his  man 
senses;  but  testimony  is  the  impression  that  he 
may  choose  that  his  tongue  should  make  upon  the 
'senses  of  others ;  and  here  we  have  a  very  serious 
distinction  not  without  a  difference.  Thus,  for 
instance,  if  I  see  A  murdered  by  B,  I  am  satis- 
"fied  of  that  fact,  and  this  is  evidence  ;  but  I  may 
•think  fit  to  swear  that  he  was  murdered  by  C,  and 
then  the  court  are  bound  to  be  satisfied  ofthatfact^ 
and  tliis  is  testimony. 

There  is  a  spot  in  Birmingham,  where  the  steam 
power  is  concentrated  on  a  very  large  scale,  ia 
order  to  be  let  out  in  small  parts  and  parcels  to 
those  who  may  stand  in  need  of  it ;  and  something 
similar  to  this  may  be  observed  of  the  power  of 
mind  in  London.  It  is  concentrated  and  brought 
together  here  into  one  focus,  so  as  to  be  at  the  ser- 
•vice  of  all  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 
Doctor  Johnson  was  not  far  from  the  truth,  wheii 
he  observed,  that  he  could  sit  in  the  smoky  comer 
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of  Bolt  court,  and  draw  a  circle  round  biros  ,  of 
one  mile  in  diameter,  that  should  coniprisi  and 
embrace  more  energy,  ability,  and  inteUect,  than 
could  be  found  in  the  whole  island  besides.  The 
circumstance  of  talent  of  every  kind  being  so 
accessible,  in  consequence  of  it5  being  so  condgu* 
ous,  this  it  is  that  designates  London  as  the  real 
university  of  England.  If  we  wish,  indeed,  to  col- 
late manuscripts,  we  may  repair  to  Oxford  or  to 
Cambridge,  but  we  must  come  to  London  *  if  we 
would  collate  men. 


Men  of  enterprising  and  energetic  minds,  when 
buried  alive  in  the  gloomy  walls  of  a  prison,  may 
be  considered  as  called  upon  to  oidure  a  trial  that 
will  put  all  their  strength  of  mind  and  fortitude  U) 
the  test,  far  more  than  all  the  hazards,  the  dilem- 
mas, and  the  broils  of  the  camp,  the  cabinet,  or  tW 
cabal.  I  have  often  considered  that  the  cardinal 
de  Retz  was  never  so  great  as  on  one  occasion, 
which  occurred  at  the  castle  of  Vincennes.  He 
was  shut  up  in  that  fortress  by  his  implacable  ene- 
my Mazarin;t  and  on  looking  out  of  his  grated 

♦  These  observations  do  not  at  all  interlere  with  some  for- 
mer remarks  on  the  state  of  tlie  l^ouring  classes  of  the 
community  in  the  metropolis ;  but  the  scientijic  assortnenty 
is  of  the  highest  order,  and  he  that  ii  great  in  London,  will 
not  be  little  any  where. 

t  This  same  minister  had  shut  up  some  other  person  in 
the  bastile  for  a  few  years,  owiiig  to  a  Irijling  mistake  in 
his  name.  He  was  at  last  turned  out  with  as  little  ceremony 
as  he  was  clapped  in.  The  mistake  was  explained  to  him, 
on  his  dismissal ;  but  he  received  a  gentle  hint  to  beware  of 
a  very  dangerous  spirit  of  curiosity  which  he  had  evinced 
during  his  confinement.  Not  being  over  anxious  again  to 
trespass  on  the  hospitalities  of  the  bastile,  he  ventured  to 
a:ik  what  involuntary  proof  he  couM  Ko  v«^  giwn  of  this  very 
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window,  to  fan  the  bcttniog  (tret-oC  hope  delayed, 
be  saw  »ome  labourers  busy  in  preparing  a  fimall 
■plot  of  ground  opposite  to  his  apartment.  When 
the  person  commissioned  to  attend  him,  brought  in 
his  breakfast,  he  ventured  to  inquire  of  him  what 
those  labourers  were  about  whom  he  saw  from  his 
window;  he  replied,  *  They  are  preparing  the  ground 
for  the  reception  of  the  seed  of  some  a^aragus^  a 
vegetable  of  which  we  have  heard  that  your  excel- 
lency is  particularly  fond,'  The  cardinal  received 
this  appalling  intelligence  with  a  smile. 

Some  have  wondered  how  it  happens  that  those 
who  have  shone  so  conspicuously  at  the  bar,  should 
h9.ve  been  eclipsed  in  the  senate,  and  that  the 
giants  of  Westminster  Hall  should  have  been  mere 
pigmies*  at  St,  Stephen's.  That  a  successful  foren- 
sic pleader  should  be  a  poor  diplomatic  orator, 
is  no  more  to  be  wondered  at,  than  that  a  good 
microscope  should  make  a  bad  telescope.  The 
mind  of  the  pleader  is  occupied  in  scrutinizing 
Ininutia},  that  of  the  statesman  in  grasping  inagni- 

dangerous  spirit  of  curiosity,  in  order  that  he  might  care- 
ftilly  avoid  such  an  offence  m  future ;  he  v<is  then  gravely 
tola  that  he  had  on  one  occasion  made  use  of  these  words 
■lo.-an  attendant:  '  I  always  thought  myself  the  most  insig- 
nificant fellow  npon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  should  be 
most  particularly  obliged  to  you  if  you  could  inform  me  by 
what  possible  means  I  ever  became  of  sufficient  conse- 
quence to  be  shut  up  in  this  place.' 

♦  Such  men  as  Dunning,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly^and  Lord 
.Erskine,  form  splendid  exceptions  lo  this  general  rule,  and 
only  serve  to  show  the  wonderful  elasticity  of  the  powers  of 
the  human  mind.  Wedderburn  was  not  always  so  success- 
Ad  in  the  House  as  in  the  Hall ;  and  *  Ilia  sejactct  in  auU 
.^EfejMf't  was  a  quotation  not  unhappily  applied. 

tiBol\i8  may  swagg^cr  in  his  hall.— Pvb. 
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tudos — the  one  deals  in  pardcnlars,  and  tlie  other 
in  generals.  The  well-defined  rights  of  individosb 
arc  the  province  of  the  pleader,  but  the  enlarged 
and  undetermined  claims  of  communities  are  the 
arena  of  the  statesman.  Forensic  eloquence  may 
be  said  to  lose  in  comprehension,  what  it  gains  in 
acuteness,  as  an  eye  so  formed  as  to  perceive  the 
motion  of  the  hour-hand,  would  be  unable  lo  dis- 
cover the  time  of  the  day.  We  might  also  add, 
that  a  mind  long  hackneyed  in  anatotuixijag  tke 
nice  distinctions  (^  words,  must  be  tne  leasable 
to  grapple  with  the  more  extended  oearing  of 
things ;  and  he  that  regulates  mobl  of  his  concio* 
sions  by  precedent  that  is  past,  will  be  somewhat 
embarrassed,  when  he  has  to  do  with  power  thetis 
present. 

It  has  been  urged  that  it  is  dangerous  to  enlightei^ 
the  lower  orders,  because  it  is  impossible  to  enlighten 
ihem  sufficiently ;  and  that  it  is  far  more  easy  ^ 
give  them  knowledge  enough  to  make  them  discol^'^^ 
tented,  than  wisdom  enough  to  make  them  resigno^^ 
since  a  snialterer  in  philosophy  can  see  the  evils  :T^ 
life,  but  it  requires  an  adept  in  it  to  support  ihen^' 
To  all  such  specious  reasonings,  two  incohtrover^'^ 
tible  axioms  might  be  opposed,  that  truth  and  wia-^^ 
dom  are  the  firmest  friends  of  virtue,  ignoran( 
and  falsehood  of  vice.     It  will,  therefore,  be 
hazardous  as  unadvisable,  for  any   rulers   of 
nation  to  undertake  to  enlighten  it,  unless  they 
themselves  are  prepared  to  bring  their  own  exam- 
j)lo  up  to  the  standard  of  their  own  instructions, 
and  to  take  especial  care  that  their  practice  shall 
precede  their  precepts ;  for  a  people  that  is  enligbt- 
ened,  may  folhw,  but  they  can  no  longer  be  led 
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^ni6  greatness  is  ihat  alone  which  i«  allowed 
to  be  so,  by  the  most  great ;  and  the  difficulty  of 
attaining  perfection  is  best  understood,  only  by 
those  who  stand  nearest  themselves  unto  it.  As  he 
that  is  placed  at  a  great  distance  from  an  object^ 
is  ^  bad  judge  of  the  relative  space  that  separates 
other  objects,  comparatively  contiguous,  so  also 
those  that  are  a  great  way  off  from  excellence,  are 
equally  liable  to  be  misled,  as  to  the  respective 
advances  those  who  have  nearly  reached  it  have 
made.  The  combiRftti<]ii  of  research,  of  deduc- 
tion, and  of  design,  ^veioping  itself  at  last  in  the 
discovery  of  llie  safety-lamp  for  the  miner,  and 
tnuzslingv ^8  ^^  were,  in  a  metallic  net,  as  fine  as 
gossamer,  the  SAdst  powerful  and  destructive  of 
the  elements,  was  an  effort  of  the  mind  that  can  be 
fully  appreciated  only  by  those  who  are  thoroughly 
aware  of  the  vast  difficulty  oi  the  end,  and  of  the 
beautiful  simplicity  of  the  means.  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  will  receive  the  eternal  graikude  of  the 
most  ignorant,  but  the  cwic  crown  he  has  so  nobly 
earned,  will  be  placed  upoia  his  head  by  the  admira- 
tion and  the  suffrages  of  the  mos^'ise.  The  truly 
great,  indeed,  are  few  in  number,  and  slow  to  admit 
superiority ;  but,  when  once  admitted,  they  do  more 
liomage  to  the  greatnef^  that  overtops  them,  even 
than  minds  that  are  inferior  and  subordinate.  In  a 
former  publicatiofi,  I  have  related  that  I  once  went 
to  see  an  exhibition  of  a  giant :  he  was  particularly 
tall  and  well  proportioned.  I  was  much  interested 
by  a  group  of  children  who  were  brought  into  the 
room,  and  I  promised  myself  much  amusement 
from  the  effect  that  the  entrance  of  a  giant  would 
produce  upon  them.  But  I  was  disappointed,  for 
^s  BrobdiomafT  seemed  to  excite  a  much  less  sen* 
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•ation  than  I  had  antkipalcd,  in  this  young  c<tterie 
of  Liilipuiiaiis.  I  took  a  subsequent  Gpfottxakj 
to  express  my  astonishment  on  this  subjiBctto  m 
giant  himself,  who  informed  me  that  he  had-  ian- 
riably  made  the  same  remark,  and  that  childm 
and  persons  of  diminutive  stature  never  e3q>rt88ed 
half  the  surprise  or  gratification  on  seeing  h»i,tkt 
was  evinced  by  those  that  are  talk  The. reason  •f 
tlds  puzzled  me  a  little,  until  aJt  last  I  begaa  to 
reflect  that  children  '.nd  peisons  of  small  stature 
are  in  the  constant  habit  of  looking  up  at  othen, 
and  therefore  it  costs  them  no  trouble  to  look  a 
little  higher  at  a  giant ,  but  those  wha  are  comptf- 
atively  tall,  inasmuch  as  they  aie  in  the  constant 
habit  of  looking  dovm  upon  all  others,  are  beyond 
measure  astonished,  when  they  meet  one  whoM 
very  superior  stature  obliges  thenk  to  look  up ;  9xA 
so  it  is  with  minds,  for  the  tndy  great  meet  thiif 
equals  rarely,  their  inferiors  constantly,  but  whtA 
they  meet  with  a  superior,  the  novelty  of  such  an 
intellectual  phenomenon,  serves  only  to  increase 
its  brilliancy,  and  to  give  a  more  ardent  adorawn 
to  that  homage  %irhich  it  commands. 

Nothing  is  so  difficult  as  the  apparent  ease  oSa 
clear  and  flowing  style;  those  graces,  which  front 
their  presumed  facility,  encourage  all  to  attempt  >tt 
imitation  of  them,  are  usually  the  most  inimitable. 

The  inhabitants  of  country  towns  will  re- 
spectively inform  you  that  their  own  is  the  wo^ 
scandalizing  little  spot  in  thenniverse ;  the  pUii* 
fact  is,  that  all  country  towns  are  liable  to  this 
imputation,  but  that  each  individual  has  seen  the 
most  of  thiis  spirit^  in  that  particidar  one  in  whi«^ 
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lie  liimsetf  nas  most  resided ;  just  so  it  is  with 
klitonans ;  they  all  descant  upon  the  superlative 
depravity  of  their  own  particular  age;  but  the 
plBtn  fact  is,  that  every  age  has  had  its  depravity  ; 
aistorians  have  only  heard  and  read  of  the  de- 
■rarity  of  other  ages,  but  they  have  seen  said  felt 
uai  of  their  own : — 

*  Segnius  irritant  animos  demtssa  per  aures^ 
Quam  qtuB  sunt  oculis  subjectajidelibus^ 

There  is  an  idiosyncrasy*  in  mind,  no  less  than  in 
bddy,  for  some  individuals  have  a  peculiar  constitu- 
tion both  of  head  and  heart,  that  sets  all  analogy, 
and  all  calculation  at  defiance.  There  is  an  occult 
disturbing  force  within  them,  that  designates  them 
as  unclassed  anomalies  and  hybrids  :  they  form 
the  '  corps  particuliet'  of  exceptions  to  all  general 
rules,  being  at  times  full  as  unlike  to  themselves 
as  to  others.  No  maxim,  therefore,  aphorism,  or 
u^thegm,  can  be  so  propounded  as  to  suit  all 
descriptions  and  classes  of  men  ;  and  the  moralist 
can  advance  such'  propositions  only  as  will  be 
found  to  be  generally  true,  for  none  are  so  uni- 
versally ;  those,  therefore,  that  are  inclined  to  cavil, 
might  object  to  the  clearest  truisms,  for  '  all  men 
must  diey  or  '  all  men  must  he  born*  are  affirmations 
not  wholly  without  their  exceptions.  Rochefou- 
cault  has  written  one  maxim,  which,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  is  worth  all  the  rest  that  he  has  given  us ; 
he  says  that  *  hypocrisy  is  the  homage  which  vice 

♦  1  request  all  candid  readers  to  accept  of  the  above  re- 
jjectjons  as  a  general  apology  for  any  apparent  deviations 
ftma  correct  remark  in  tnii  work,  until  they  have  fully  con- 
filtered  whether  my  general  rule  be  not  right,  although,  in 

E,  the  exceptions  to  it  may  be  numerous. 
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pa^s  to  virtue  C  but  even  this  fine  maxim  is  ml 
universally  true ;  on  the  contrary,  ita  very  revexse 
Romeiimes  has  happened  ;  for  there  are  instancet 
vrhore,  to  please  a  profligate  superior,  men  bare 
affected  some  vices  to  which  they  were  not  in« 
clined,  and  thus  have  made  their  hypocrisy  a 
homage  paid  by  virtue  to  vice. 


There  is  no  chasm  in  the  operations  of  nature ) 
the  mineral  world  joins  the  vegetable,  the  vegeta- 
ble the  animal,  and  the  animal  the  intellectual,  by 
mutual  but  almost  imperceptible  gradations.    The 
adaptations  that  each  system  makes  to  its  neigh* 
bour  are  reciprocal,  the  highest  parts  of  the  lower 
ascending  a  little  out  of  their  order,  to  fill  the 
receding  parts  of  that  which  is  higher,  until  the 
whole  universe,  like  the  maps  that  are  made  of  it 
for  the  amusement  of  children,  becomes  one  vreli 
arranged  and  connected   whole,  dovetailed  as  it 
were,  and  compacted  together,  by  the  advancement 
of  some  parts,  and  the  retrocession  of  others.    But 
although  each  system  appears  to  be  assimilateit 
yet  is  each  essentially  distinct ;  producing  as  theil 
whole,  the  grand  harmony  of  things.     Man  is  that 
compound  being,  created  to  fill  the  wide  hiatus 
that  must  otherwise  have  remained  unoccupied) 
between  the  natural  world  and  the  spiritual ;  and 
he  sympathizes  with  the  one  in  his  death,  and  will 
be  associated  with  the  other  by  his  resurrection. 
Without  another  state,  it  would  be  utterly  impos- 
sible for  him  to  explain  the  difHculties  of  this: 
possessing  earth,  but  destined  for  heaven,  ho  forma 
the  link  between  two  orders  of  being,  and  partakes 
much  of  the  grossness  of  th^  one,  and  somewhit 
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cf  the  refinement  of  the  other.  Reason,*  like  the 
magnetic  influence  imparted  to  iron,  gives  to  matter, 
properties  and  powers  which  it  possessed  not 
before,  but  without  extending  its  bulk,  augmenting 
its  weight,  or  altering. its  organization;  Hke  that 
to  which  I  have  compared  it,  it  is  visible  only  by 
its  effects,  and  perceptible  only  by  its  operations. 
Reason,  superadded  to  man,  gives  him  pecuHar 
and  characteristic  news,  responsibilities,  and  diss* 
tinations,  exalting  him  above  all  existences  that  are 
rfeible,  but  which  perish,  and  associating  him  with 
those  that  are  invisible,  but  which  remain.  Reason: 
is  that  Homeric  and  golden  chain,  descending 
fibm  the  throne  of  God  even  unto  man,  tmiting 

*  No  sound  philosopher  will  confouud  instinct  with  rea> 
SfSh,  because  an  orang  outang  has  used  a  walking  stick, 
or  a  trained  «1qphant  a  lever.  Reason  imparts  powers  that 
ale  pro^ressivey  and  that^  in  many  cases,  without  any 
assignable  limit ;  iusti^ict  only  measures  out  faculties  that 
arrive  at  a  certain  point,  and  then  invariably  stand!  atill. 
Phre  tliousand  years  a^ave  added  no  improvement  to  ttehive" 
of  the  bee,  nor  to  th«  House  of  the  beaver ;  but  look  at  ther 
habitations  and  achievements  of  man ;  observe  reflection, 
experience,  judgment,  at  one  time  enabling  the  head  to  save 
the  hand ;  at  .j^nother,  dictating  a  wise  and  prospective 
economy,  exemplified  in  the  most  lavish  expenditure  of 
means,  out  to  be  paid  with  the  most  usurious  interest,  by 
the  final  accomplishment  of  ends.  We  might,  also,  add 
aaother  distinction  peculiar,  I  conceive,  to  reason :  ike  de^ 
liberate  choice  of  a  small  'present  evil  to  obt^iin  a  greater  d«- 
tantgood:  he,  that  on  all  necessary  occasions  can  act  upon 
this  single  principle,  is  as  superior  to  ertJieT  men,  as  omer 
men  to  the  orutes.  And  as  the  exercised'  this  principle 
is  the  perfection  of  reason,  it  happens  also,  as  inight  have 
bceii  anticipated,  to  form  the  chief  task  assigned  ua  by  re- 
ligion, and  this  task  is  in  a  great  measure  accomplished 
imft  the  moment  our  lives  exhibit -a  practical  assent  to  one 
euakeH  and  immutable  truth :  The  necessary  and  final  cm^ 
iteyion  between  happiness  and  virtnef^md  misery  f^  vUt^ 
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Ikeayen  with  earth,  and  earth  with  l^aYes^** 
For  all  b  coimected  and  without  a  chasm ;  froub 
an  angel  to  an  atom,  all  is  proportion,  harmony, 
and  strensth.  But  here  we  stop : — ^There  is  ut 
awful  gulf,  that  must  be  for  ever  impassable,  iofi- 
niie  and  insurmountable :  the  distance  between  ti» 
created  and  the  Crcaior  ;  and  this  order  of  jtMngs  is 
as  fit  as  it  is  neeessaiy ;  it  eaafales  the  Supreme* 
to  exalt  without  limit,  to  reward  without  exhaustioD, 
without  a  possibility  of  endangering  the  safety  of 
his  throne  by  rivalry,  or  tarnishing  its  lustre  b/ 
approximation. 

Time  is  the  most  undefinable  yet  paradoxical  of 
things ;  the  past  is  gone,  the  future  is  not  come, 
and  the  present  becomes  the  past,  even  while  wo 
attempt  to  define  it,  and  like  the  flash  of  the  ligbt- 
ning,  at  once  exists  and  expires.  Time  is  the  met* 
Burer  of  all  things,  but  is  itself  immeasurable,  and 
the  grand  discloser  of  all  things,  but  is  itself  undis* 
closed.  Like  space,  it  is  incomprehensible,  be* 
cause  it  has  no  limits,  and  it  would  be  still  more  so, 
if  it  had.f    It  is  more  obscure  in  its  source  than 

7  ♦The  ancient  sculptors  and  painters  always  designated 
their  Jupiter  with  an  aspect  of  placid-and  tranquil  majesty, 
but  with  an  attitude  slightly  benoing  and  inclining  forwarof, 
as  in  the  act  of  looking  down  upon  the  whole  created  uni- 
verse of  thirgs.  This  circumstance,  perhaps^  suggested  to 
Milton  those  noble  lines : — 

*  Now  had  the  Ahnighty  Father,  from  above, 
From  the  bright  Empyrean  where  he  sits 
High  thron'd  above  all  height,  cast  down  his  eye, 
His  own  works,  and  man's  works  at  once  to  view.' 

t  If  we  stand  in  the  middh?  of  a  dark  visla,  with  a  lium 
nous  object  atone  end  of  it,  and  none  at  the  other,  the  former 
^m  appear  to  be  short,  and  the  latter,  Wn^f.    And  so  per- 
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tfio  Nile,  and  in  its  termination  than  the  Niger ;  and 
advances  like  the  slowest  tide,  but  retreats  like  A» 
irwiftest  torrent.  It  gives  wings  of  lightkung  to 
pleasure,  but  feet  of  lead  to  pain,  and  lends  expec- 
^tion  a  curt>,  but  enjoyment  a  spur,  it  robs  beauty 
of  her  charms,  to  bestow  them  on  her  picture,^  ludii 
hiiilds  a  monument  to  merit,  but  denies  it  a  lioitse ; 
H  is  the  transient  and  deceitful  flatterer  of  false- 
hood, but  the  tried  and  final  friend  of  truth.  Time 
16  the  most  subtile,  yet'  the  most  insatiable  of  depre- 
dators, and  by  appearing  to  take  nothing,  is  permit- 
ted to  take  all,  nor  can  it  be  satisfied  j  until  it  has 

Haps  it  is  with  time :  if  ti'e  look  back  upon  time  that  is  past, 
vre  naturalljr  fix  our  atieniion  upon  some  e\'ent,  with  the 
circuiostances  oi"  which  we  are  acquainted,  because  they 
:  Have  happened,  and  thi<;  is  that  luminous  object  which  ap- 
parently shortens  one  end  of  the  vista ;  but  if  we  look  for- 
ward into  time  that  is  to  come,  we  have  no  luminous  object 
•en  which  to  fix  our  attention,  but  all  is  uncertain^,  coa* 
;jecture  and  darkness^  As  to  time  without  an  end,  and  space 
'  without  a  limit,  these  are  two  things  that  finite  beings  can- 
not clearly  comprehend.  But  if  we  examine  more  minutely 
Mlo  the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  we  shall  find  that 
there  are  two  things  much  more  incomprekensi^i'VSLd: 
these  are  tftne  that  has  an  end,  and  space  that  has  a  limit. 
If  or  whatever  limits  these  two  things,  must- be  itself  unlim- 
ited, and  lam  at  a  loss  to  conceive  where  it  can  ejiist;  bu^ 
in  space  and  time.  But  this  involves  a  contradiction,  for 
that  which  limits,  cannot  be  contained  in  that  which  is  lim- 
ited. We  know  that  in  the  awful  name  of  Jehovah,  the 
Hebrews  combinejd  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future, 
and  St.  John  is  obliged  to  make  use  of  a  periphrasis,  bv  the 
expressions  of  WIio  iSj  and  leas,  and  is  to  come ;  ana  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  considers  infinity  of  space  on  the  one  hand', 
and  eternity  of  duration  on  the  other,  to  be  the  grand  sen- 
sorium  of  the  Deity :  it  is,  indeed,  a  sphere  that  alone  is 
^  worthy  of  Him  who  directs  all  the  movements  of  nature, 
and  who  is  determined  by  his  own  unalterable  perfections, 
eventually  to  produce  the  highest  happiness,  by  the  besi 
"^      M'.  Mmmam  fcUeetateirr^  optimis  modis. 
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iktolen  tlie  world  from  us,  and  us  from  the  world. 
It  conutanlly  lii8S,yet  overcomes  all  things  by  flight, 
and  although  it  is  the  present  ally,  it  will  be  tW 
future  conqueror  of  death. — Time^rthe  cradle  of 
hopBf  but  the  grave  of  ambition,  is  the  stem  cot- 
rector  of  fools,  but  the  salutary  counsellor  of  tlut 
wise,  bringing  all  they  dread  to  the  one,  and  all  tbef 
desire  to  the  other  ;  but^  like  Cassandra,  it  warns 
us  with  a  voice,  that  even  the  sagest  discredit  too 
long,  and  the  silliest  believe  too  late.  Wisdom 
walksr  before  it,  opportunity  with  it,  and  repentance 
behind  it ;  he  that  has  made  it  his^  friend,,  will  hav0 
liitle  to  fear  from  his  enemies,  but  he  that  has  maife 
it  his  enemy,  will  have  little  to  hope  from  his 
ixiends. 


We  are  not  more  ingenious  in  searching  out  bad 
motives  for  good  actions  when  performed  l)f 
others,  than  good  motives  forbad  actioxfr»when  pei- 
ibrmed  by  ourselves.*    I  have  observed  elsewhere, 

*IhtBe  first  volume,  I  observed,  that  with  respect  to  the 
style  I  proposed  to  adopt  in  these  pag:es,  I  should  attempt 
to  make  ii  vary  with  the  subject.  I  now  find  that  I  have 
auicceeded  so  far  at  least  in  this  attempt,  that  some  have 
doubted  whether  all  the  articles  came  from  the  same  pel. 
I  can,  however,  assure  my  readers,  that  whatever  faults 
Lacon  may  possess  belon<?  to  me  alone,  and  having  said 
thus  much,  1  believe  I  shall  not  have  made  a  very  good 
bargain^  l^  claiming  also  wliatevcr  triflmg  merits  may  ftc 
found  in  the  book.  To  those,  therefore,  that  are  disgusted 
with  the  abundance  of  the  one,  or  dissatisfied  from  the 
sagacity  of  the  other,  I  can  only  reply  it  the  words  of 
Euryalus : — 

*  Adsum  qui  feci f  in  me  eonveriite  fermmJ  \ 

As  to  the  frequent  recurrence  of  antithesis,  I  admit  thil 
wherever  this  figure  presents  itself  to  my  imagination,.  I 

t  J  iriio  nuuto  it  am  present^  tavrsuwls  me  dlrtct  the  swonL— Pt;» 
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flfiDi  no  swindler  has  assumed  so  many  ntmes  as 
fielf-love,  nor  is  so  mnch  ashnmed  of  his  own; 
etelf-love  can  gild  the  most  nauseous  pill,  and  can 

fltver  reject  it,  if  the  deductions  proposed  to  be  drawn  from 
it  appear  to  me  to  be  just.  I  have  consulted  authors  ancient 
aha  modem  on  this  subject,  and  they  seem  to  be  all  agreed 
that  the  sententious,  short,  and  apothegnnatic  style,  so  highly 
requisite  in  a  book  of  maxims  or  aphorisms,  is  a  style,  to 
^the  force  and  spirit  of  which,  antithesis  is  not  only  particu- 
larly advantageous,  but  even  absolutely  necessary.  A 
maxim,  if  it  be  wortn  any  thing,  is  worth  remembering,  and 
nothing  is  so  likely  to  rivet  it  on  the  memory,  as  antithesis: 
deprived  of  this  powerful  auxiliary,  all  works  of  the  na- 
ture of  that  in  which  I  am  engaged,  must  (^bbp  and  be  dull* 
If,  indeed,  I  have  blundered  on  some  antitheses  that  lead 
tv  false  conclusions,  I  admit  that  no  mercy  ought  to  bo 
shown  to  these,  and  I  consign  them,  without  b^ellt  of  clergy  ^ 
to  the  severest  sentence  of  criticism.  No  candid  reader,  I 
presume,  will  accuse  an  author  of  adopting  the  antitheti- 
cal style  from  laziness,  and  those  who  would  ask  whether 
it  be  an  easy  style  of  writiug,  I  would  say  with  the  celebra- 
ted painter,  *  Try.*  That  I  caw  abandon  antithesis,  on  sub- 
jects where  it  is  not  required,  will,  I  think,  be  allowed,  by 
those  who  have  read  the  notes  to  H)rpocrisv,  and  my  re- 
marks on  Don  Juan.  But  to  extirpate  antitnesis  from  lit- 
erature altogether,  would  be  to  destroy  at  one  stroke  about 
eight  tenths  of  ail  the  wit,  ancient  and  modem,  now  exist- 
ing in  the  world  j  and  I  fancy  we  shall  never  have  the  same 
excuse  for  such  a  measure,  that  the  Dutch  had  for  destroy- 
ing their  spices — tke  fear  of  a  glut.  Dunces,  indeed,  give 
antithesis  no  quarter,  and,  to  say  the  tmth,  it  gives  them 
none ;  if,  indeed,  it  be  a  fault,  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  whidi 
such  persons  may  exclaim  against  with  some  justice,  be- 
cause they  were  never  yet  found  capable  of  committing  it. 
Let  any  man  try  to  recall  to  his  memorjr  all  the  pointed, 
epigrammatic,  brief,  or  severe  things  which  he  may  have 
read  or  heard,  either  at  the  senate,  the  bar,  or  the  sta^, 
and  he  will  see  that  I  have  not  overrated  the  share  which 
antithesis  will  be  found  to  have  had  in  their  production. 
It  is  a  figure  capable  not  only  of  the  ^eatest  wit,  but  some- 
times of  the  greatest  beauty  or  sublunity.  million,  in  his 
■MTOJ  description  of  hell,  says  that  it  was  a  place  which 
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make  the  grossest  venali(y,wheD  tLaaeHed  over  wiih 
the  semblance  of  gratitude,  sit  easy  on  the  weakesi 
stomach.     There  is  an   anecdote   of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  so  much  to  my  present  purpose,  thai  I 
cannot  refrain  from  felating  it,  as  1  conceive  that 
it  will  be  considered  apposite  ty  all  my  readers,  and 
may  perhaps  be  new  to  some.     Sir  Robert  wished 
to  carry  a  favourite  measure  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons.    None  understood  better  than  this  minister, 
two  grand  secrets  of  state — ^ihe  great  power  of 
pmnc^pakfWad  the  great  weakness  of  principle.   A 
day  or  two  previous  to  the  agitation  ofthemeasmt) 
alluded  to,  he  chanced  upon  a  country  member,  vho 
sometimes  looked  to  tne  weight  and  value  of  >d 
argument,  rather  llian   %o  be  justice  or  its  trutk. 
Sir  Robert  took  him  aside,,  aivd  rather  unceremo* 

€k)d  *  created  evil,  for  evil  only  ^ood^;  where  all  life  dl«S 
^eath  lives.'  That  it  is  capable  of  the  greatest  beauty,^"* 
be  seen  by  the  fSllowing  translatiou  from  oai  Arabic  p<^ 
on  the  birth-  of  a  child : — 

*  When  boTO,  m  tears  we  saw  thee  d'rown'd, 
While  thine  assembled  friends  around 

:  With  smiles  their  joy  confest. 

So  Hve,  that  at  thy  pzurting  hour, 
(  They  may  the  flood  ofsorroTO  pour, 

And  thou  in  smiles  be  drcst.' 

if  these  lines  will  not  put  my  readers  in  good  hun^-- ^^ 
with  antithesis,  I  must  eitner  give  them  upas  incorrig^^jj 
or  prescribe  to  them  a  regular  course  of  reading  discipl  ^^^ 
administered  by  such  writers  as  Herder  or  Gisbome,      _^^ 
stricting  them,  also,  most  strailly,  from  all  such  aulh"'^ 
as  Butler  and  Swift,  where  they  will  be  often  shocked 
such  lines  as  the  following : — 

•  Tis  said  that  Caesar's  horse  would  stoop, 
To  take  his  noble  rider  up ; 
So  Hudibras's,  *tis  well  known. 
Would  often  da  to  set  him  dowi^' 
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mously  put  a  thousand  pound  bank  note  into  his 
fcand,  saying,  •  I  must,  have  your  vote  and  influence 
on  such  a  day.'  Our  Arislides  from  the  country 
thus  replied :  '  Sir  Robert,  you  have  shown  yourself 
my  friend  on  many  occasions,  and  on  pointa  wh^re 
both  my  honour  and  my  interest  were  nearly  and 
dearly  concerned }  I  am  also  informed  that  it  was 
owing  to  your  good  •ffices,  that  my  wife  lately  met 
with  so  distinguished  and  flattering  a  reception  at 
court.  I  should  think  myself,  therefore,'  continued 
he,  putting,  however,  the  note  very  carefully  into  his 
J9wn  pocket ;  '  1  -should  think  myself,  Sir  Robevt,  a 
perfect  monster  of  ingratitude,  if,  on  this  occasion, 
1  refused  you  my  vole  and  influence.*  They  parted; 
Sir  Robert  not  a  little  surprised  at  having  discov* 
ered  a  new  page  in  the  volume  of  man,  and  the 
other  scarcely  more  pleased  with  the  valuable  lew- 
soning  of  Sir  Robert,  than  with  his  own  specious 
rhetoric,  which  had  so  suddenly  metamorphosed 
an  act  of  the  foulest  corruption,  into^one  of  the  sin- 
eerest  gratitude. 

As  that  gallant  can  best  affect  a  pretended'  pas- 
sion for  one  woman,  who  has  no  true  love  for  an^ 
ether,  so  he  that  has  no  real  esteem  for  any  of  fhe 
virtues^  can  best  assume  the  appearance  of  them  all^ 


True  friendship  is  like  sound  health,  the  value 
of  it  is  seldom  kno'wn  until  it  be  lost. 


We  are  all  greater  dupes  te  our  own  weakness 
than  to  the  skill  of  others ;  and  the  successes 
gained  over  us  by  the  designing,  are  usually  nothing 
more  than  the  prey  takexv  frora^  those  very  snares 
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wc  havo  laid  ofursehres.  One  man  falls  by  Ms  am^ 
bition,  another  by  his  perfidy,  a  third  by  his  ava-" 
rice,  and  a  fourth  by  his  hist.  What  are  these  but 
80  many  nets,  watched  indeed  by  the  fowler,  but 
woven  by  the  victim  ? 

Corruption  is  like  a  ball  of  snow,  wben  once  set 
a  ToUing,  it  must  increase.  It  gives  momentnm  to* 
the  activity  of  the  knave,  but  it  chills  the  honest 
man,  and  makes  him  ahnost  weary  of  his  calling' 
and  all  that  cormption  attracts,  it  also  retains ;  for 
it  is  easier  not  to  fall,  than  only  to  fall  once,  and 
not  to  yield  a  single  inch,  than  having  yielded,  tD 
regain  it. 

Works  of  tme  merit  are  seldom  rery  popnlar  in 
their  own  day ;  for  knowledge  is  on  the  march,  and 
men  of  genius  are  the  prtBsiolatores  or  videttesi 
that  are  far  in  advance  of  their  comrades.  They 
are  not  with  them,  but  before  them;  not  in  the 
camp,  but  beyond  it.  The  works  of  Sciolists  and 
Dullards  are  still  more  unpopular,  but  from  a  differ^ 
ent  cause  ;  and  theirs  is  an  unpopularity  that  will 
remain,  because  they  are  not  before  the  main  body, 
but  behind  it ;  and  as  it  proceeds,  every  moment 
increases  the  distance  of  those  sluggards  that  are 
sleeping  in  the  rear,  but  diminishes  the  distance  of 
those  heroes  that  have  taken  post  in  the  van.  Who 
then  stands  the  best  chance  of  that  paltry  prize, 
contemporaneous  approbation?  He  whose  mcdi 
ocrity  of  progress  distances  not  his  comrades,  and 
whose  equality  of  merit  affords  a  level  on  which 
friendship  may  be  built ;  Who  is  not  so  dull  but  that 
he  has  something  to  teach,  and  not  so  wise  as  to 
have  nothing  to  learn  ;  who  is  not  so  far  before  hii 
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•campanions  as  to  be  uiiperccivcJ,  nor  so  Far  behind 
them  as  to  be  unregarded. 


A  tow^a,  before  it  can  be^undercd  and  deserted, 
must  first  be  taken;  and  in  this  particular,  Venus 
has  borrowed  a  law  from  her  consort  Mars.  A  wo- 
man that  wishes  to  retain  her  suitor,  must  keep  him 
in  the  trenches ;  for  this  is  a  siege  which  the  be- 
sieger never  raises  for  want  of  supplies,  since  a 
feast  is  more  fatal  to  love  than  a  fast,  and  a  surfeit 
than  a  stan^ation.  Inanition  may  cause  it  to  die  a 
slow  death,  but  repletion  always  destroys  it  by  a 
sudden  one.  We  shoiild  have  as  many  Pelrarchs 
as  Antonys,  were  not  Laiuras  much  more  scarce 
than  Cleopatras. 

Those  4>£ators  who  give  us  -much  noise  and 
many  words, Ijut  little. argument  and  less  wit,  and 
who  are  most  loud  when  they  are  the  least  lucid, 
should  take  a  lesson  from  the  great  volume  of  Na- 
ture ;  she  often  gives  us  the  lightning  even  without 
ihe  thunder,  but  never  (he  thunder  without  the 
lightning. 

Let  us  so  employ  our  youth,  that  the  very  old 
age  which  will  deprive  us  of  attention  from  the 
eyes  of  the  women,  shall  enable  us  to  replace  what 
we  have  lost  with  something  better  fr-om  the  ears 
■of  die  men. 


The  reason  why  great  men  meet  with  so  little 
pity  or  attachment  in  adversity,  would  seem  to  be 
tlds :  the  friends  of  a  great  man  were  made  by 
his  fortunes,  his  enemies  by  himself,  and  revenge  is 
M  much  more  punctual  paymasier  than  ^giiatitude. 


T^so  ^Kom  a  great  man  has  marrecl,'  rejoie<»  sT 
hisniin,  and  tho»c  whom  he  has  mado,  lookon- 
with  indifierence ;  because,  mth  common  minds, 
the  desttuction  of  the  creditor  is  considered  t» 
equivalent  to  the  payment  of  the  debt. 


Our  achievements  and  omr  prfx&ctions  are  our 
intellectual  purogeny,-aiid  he  who  is  engaged  in  pro- 
viding that  those  immcHrtal  children  of  his  mind 
shall'^inherit'fimeyis  far.  more  nobly  occupied  than^ 
he  who  is  industrious  in  order  that  the  perishable 
childten  of  liis  body  should  inherit  weafSi.    Tlds- 
reflection  will  help  lis  to  a  solution  of  that  q«estio(^ 
which  has  been  so  often^  and  so  trimmphantly  pro- 
posed: *  Wh(H  has  p^steritf  ever  done  for  us!* 
Thi»^  sophism  may  be  replied  to  thus  :     Who  is  it 
that  proposes  the  question  ?    one  of  the  present 
generation  of  that  particular  moment  when  it  is 
proposed :  but'  to  suck  It  is  evident  that  posterity 
can  exist  only  in  ideax     Abd  if  it  be  asked,  what 
the  i<lea  of  posterity  has  done   for  us  ?  we  may 
safely  reply  that  it  has  done,  and  is  doing  twofliost 
important  things  ;  it  increases  the  energy  of  virtue 
and  diminishes  the  excesses  of  vice ;  it  makes  the 
best  of  us  mere  goo^^  and  the  worst  of  us  less 


No  improvement  that  takes  place  in  either  of  the 
sexes,  can  possibly  be  confined  to  itself ;  each  is 
a  universal  mirror  to  each;  and  the  respective 
refinement  of  the  one,  will  always  be  in- reciprocal' 
proportion  to  the  polish  of  the  other. 

Those  who  at  the  commencement  of  their  career 
meet  with  less  contemporrmews  a^laYiselhanthef 
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d^Mrnft,  are  not  unfirequeBtly  recompensed  %y 
gaining  nore  than  they  deserve  at  the  end  of  it ; 
and  although  at  the  earlier  part  of  their  progiesa, 
aiich  persons  had  gcounds  to  fear  that  they  were 
bom  to  be  starved,  yet  hai«^  they  often  lived  long 
enough  to  die  of  a  surfeit.  Thi^  aj^^s  not  to., 
posterity,  which  decides  without  any  regard  to  this 
inequality.  Contemporaries  are  anxious  to.  redeem 
a.  defect  of  penetration,  by  a  subsequent  excesrot 
praise  ;^but  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  it  is  im* 
possible  for  posterity  to  commit  either  the  one  fault 
ixt  the  other.  Doctor  Johnson  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  truth  of  what  has  been  advanced ; 
he  was  considered  less  than  he  really  was,  in  his 
mom  of  life^  and  greater  than  he  really  was,  in  its 
meridian.  Posterity  has  calmly  placed  him  where  he 
ought  to  be— between  the  two  extrenaes.  H!e  was 
fortunate  in  having  not  only  the  most  interesting,  but 
also  the  most  disinterested  of  biographers,  for  he  is 
constantly  raising  his  hero  at  the  expense  of  himself. 
He  now  and  then  proposes  some  very  silly  ques- 
tions to  his  oracle.  He  once  asked  him,  '  Pray, 
doctor,  do  you  think  you  could  make  any  part  of 
the  Rambler  better  than  it  is  V  ^  Yes,  sir,'  said  the 
doctor ;  ^  I  could  make  the  best  parts,  better.'  But 
posterity,  were  she  to  cite  the  doctor  before  her, 
might  perhaps  propose  a  more  perplexing  question, 
— *  Pray,  Doctor,  do  you  think  you  could  make  the 
worst  parts,  worse  V 


The  testimony  of  those  who  doubt  the  least,  is 
not  unusually  that  very-iestimouy  that.,  ought  most 
to  be  doubted. 
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It  is  curious  that  intellectoal  darkness  cte^t^ 
some  authors  whom  physical  darkness  would  de« 
stroy ;  such  would  be  totally  silent  if  they  were 
absolutely  bland,  and  their  ability  to  write  wouM 
instantly  cease  with  their  ability  to  read.  They 
could  neither  draw,  like  Shakspeai^,  on  itoagina* 
tion ;  like  Bacon,  on  reflection  ;  like  Ben  Jon^ 
son,  on  memory ;  nor  like  Milton,  on  all.  These 
traffickers  in  literature,  are  like  bankers  in  one  re^ 
spcct,  and  like  bakers  in  another.  Like  bankers,^ 
because  they  carry  on  business  with  a  small  capi- 
tal of  their  own,  and  a  very  large  one  of  other 
men's,  and  a  run  would  be  equally  fatal '  to  both. 
They  are  like  bakers,  because  while  the  one  maniK 
factures  his  bread,  and  the  other  his  book,  neither 
of  theyi  has  had  any  hand  in  the  production  of 
that  which  forms  the  staple  of  his  respecdve  coiif 
modity. 


Witli  the  oflspring  of  genius,  the  law  of  parturi- 
tion is  reversed  ;  the  throes  are  in  the  conception, 
the  pleasure  in  the  birth. 

As  no  roads  are  so  rough  as  those  that  have  jusl 
been  mended,  so  no  sinners  are  so  intolerant  as 
those  that  have  just  turned  saints. 


When  dunces  call  us  fools,  without  proving 
to  be  so,  our  best  retort  is  to  prove  them  to  be  foole 
without  condesceudinL'  to  call  tliem  so. 


Pedantry  crams  our  heads  with  learned  lumber^ 
and  takps  out  our  brains  to  make  room  for  it 
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He  tliat  pleases  himself,  without  injuring  his 
neighbour,  is  quite  as  likely  to  please  half  the 
wond,  R^  he  who  vainly  strives  to  please  the  whole 
of  it ;  he  also  stands  a  far  better  chance  of  a  ma* 
lority  in  his  favour,  since  upon  all  equal  divisions, 
le  will  be  fairly  entitled  to  his  own  casting  vote. 


I  have  often  heard  it  canvassed,  how  far  it  would 
be  beneficial  that  written  speeches  should  be  per^ 
mitted  to  be  read  in  our  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Madame  De  Stael,  who,  in  the  infancy  of  the 
French  revolution,  saw  the  consequences  of  writ- 
ten speeches  developed  before  her  eyes,  has,  with 
her  usual  discernment,  set  the  question  at  rest,  by 
deciding  in  favour  of  the  system  which  excludes 
Uiem.  In  the  British  Senate,  she  observes,  it  is  a 
rule  not  to  read  a  written  speech,  it  must  be  spoken, 
so  that  the  number  of  persons  capable  of  addres- 
sing the  House  with  effect,  is  of  necessity  very 
small.  '  But,'  she  adds,  '  as  soon  as  permission  is 
given  to  read  either  what  we  have  written  for  our- 
selves, or  what  others  have  written  for  us,  men  of 
eipinence  are  no  longer  the  permanent  leaders  of 
dm  assembly,  and  thus  we  lose  the  great  advan- 
tages of  a  free  government,  that  of  giving  talem  its 
place,  and  consequently,  of  prompting  all  men  to 
the  improvement  of  their  faculties.' 

Women  will  pardon  any  pfience  rather  than  a 
neglect  of  their  charms,  and  rejected  love  re-enters 
the  female  bosom  with  a  hatred  more  implacable 
than  that  of  Coriolanus  when  he  returned  to  Rome 
In  good  truth,  we  should  have  many  Potiphars, 
were  it  not  that  Josephs  are  scarce.     All  Addison's 
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addiesB  aad  integrity  were  found  necessary  to 
ipctricate  faim  from  a  dilemma  of  this  kind.  The 
Marquis  Des  Vardes  fared  not  so  well.  Madame 
the  Dutchess  of  Orleans  fell  in  love  with  him, 
^though  she  knew  he  was  the  gallant  of  Madame 
Soissons,  her  most  intimate  friend.  She  even 
made  a  confidant  of  Madame  Soisrsons,  who  not 
only  agreed  to  give  him  up,  but  carried  her  eztrav- 
i^gance  so  far  as  to  senid  for  the  marquis,  and 
xelease  him,  in  the  presence  of  Madame,  from  all 
his  obligations,  and  to  make  him  formally  oyer  to 
her.  The  Marquis  Des  Vardes  deeming  this  to 
be  only  an  artifice  of  gallantry  to  try  how  faithM 
he  was  in  his  amours,  thought  it  most  prudent  to 
declare  himself  incapable  of  change,  in  terms  full 
cf  respect  for  Madame,  but  of  passion  for  the 
dutchess.  His  ruin  was  determined  upon  from 
that  moment,  nor  could  his  fidelity  to  the  one,  save 
him  from  the  effects  of  that  hatred  his  indifiference 
had  excited  in  the  breast  of  the  other.  As  a  poH- 
ciser,  the  marquis  reasoned  badly;  for  had  he 
been  right  in  his  conclusion,  it  would  have  been  no 
difficult  matter  for  him,  on  the  ladies  discovering 
their  plot,  to  have  persuaded  his  fiipst  favourite  that 
his  heart  was  not  in  the  thing,  and  that  he  had 
fallen  into  the  snare  only  from  a  deference  to  her 
commands  ;  and  if  he  were  wrong  in  his  conclu- 
sion, which  was  the  case,  women  do  not  like  a  man 
the  worse  for  having  many  favourites,  if  he  deserts 
them  all  for  her ;  she  fancies  that  she  herself  has 
the  power  of  fixing  the  wanderer ;  that  other  women 
conquer  like  the  Parthians,  but  that  she  herself, 
like  the  Romans,  cannot  only  make  conquests,  but 
retain  them.* 

♦  It  follows  upon  the  same  principle,  that  the  converse 
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In  civil  jiirlsprudence*  it  too  often  happens  thai 
there  is  so  much  law,  there  is  no  room  for  justice* 
and  that  the  claimant  expires  of  wrong,  in  the 
midst  of  right,  as  mariners  die  of  thirst,  in  the 
midst  of  water. 


Too  high  an  appreciation  of  our  own  talents  is 
the  chief  cause  why  experience  preaches  to  us  all 
in  Tain.  Hence  it  happens,  that  hoth  in  public  and 
in  private  life,  we  so  constantly  see  men  pla3dng 
that  very  game  at  which  they  know  that  o&ers 

ef  what  has  been  offered  above  will  also  be  true,  and  that 
women  will  pardon  almost  any  extravagances  in  men, 
irthey  appear  to  have  been  the  uncontrollM)Ie  efiects  of  an 
foordmate  love  and  admiration.  It  is  well  known  from  the 
ecmfession  of  Catherine  hierself,  that  Alexis  Orloff,  thongii 
at  that  time  a  eomnoon  soldier  in  the  guards,  had  the  hardU 
esse  to  make  iYie  first  advances  to  the  Autocratrix  of  all  the 
Russias. 

♦  Grievances  of  this  kind  are  not  likely  to  be  speedily 
redressed,  on  many  accounts,  some  of  wmci^  I  have  else- 
where enumerated.  This  is  an  esprit  du  corps  amongst 
lawyers,  which  is  carried  to  a  greater  hesgtit  than  in  any 
ether  profession ;  its  force  here  is  more  prominent,  because 
it  is  more  effectual.  Lawyers  are  the  only  civil  delinquents 
whose  judges  muFt  of  necessity  be  chosen  from  themselves- 
Thereiore,  the  *  Quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes  ?'*  is  a  more 
perplexing  question  with  regard  to  them,  than  any  other 
body  of  men.  The  faet  is,,  that  the  whole  civil  code  is 
now  become  a  most  unwieldy  machine,  without  the  lea^t 
'^ance  of  being  improved,  for  to  those  who  manage  its 
movements,  its  value  rises  in  precise  proportion  to  its  com- 
plication, and  to  them  it  is  most  profitable  when  it  performs 
the  least.  This  machine  devours  an  immensity  of  paper 
in  the  shape  of  bank  notes,  and  returns  to  its  customers 
ether  paper  in  the  shape  of  legal  instruments  and  docu- 
ments, from  which  on  examination  nothing  can  be  learnt, 
except  that  the  parties  have  been  regularly  ruined  accord- 
ing to  law. 

M 
*  Who  shall  guard  the  guards  themMlvM  \  -"^ 
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have  been  ruiaed  ;  biit  they  flaUer  tlicmsekea  that 
they  shall  play  it  with  more  skill.  The  powerfid 
are  more  deaf  to  the  voice  of  experience,  than  their 
inferiors,  from  the  very  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  placed.  Power  multiplies  flatterers,  and 
flatterers  multiply  our  delusions,  by  hiding  us  from 
ourselves.  It  is  on  this  principle  only,  that  we  cau 
account  for  such  a  reign  as  that  of  the  Secoad 
Charles,  treading  so  quickly  upon  that  of  lite  First. 
The  former  was  restored  to  a  throne  that  might  be 
said  to  have  been  built  out  of  the  very  materials 
that  composed  the  scaflbld  of  his  father !  He  con- 
verted it  into  an  altar  of  bacchanalians,  where  he 
himself  ofliciated  as  highpriest  of  the  orgies, 
while  every  principle  of  purity  and  of  honour  were 
the  costly  victims,  that  bedewed  with  libations  and 
bedizened  with  flowers,  were  led  in  disgustifig 
splendour  to  the  sacrifice. 


He  thai  would  thoroughly  accomplish  himse^ 
for  the  government  of  human  affairs,  should  have  a 
wisdom  that  can  look  forward  into  things  that  ate 
present,  and  a  learning  that  can  look  back  n^^ 
things  that  are  past.*    But  the  poring  pedant,  wl^' 
will  slake  his  thirst  only  from  antiquity,  will  fi^^ 
that  it  abounds  with  wells  so  deep,  that  some  <^J^ 
them  were  not  worth  the  diggino-,  and  now  so  daf ^ 


*  Some  contend  that  the  moderns  have  less  strength  thsi^ 
the  ancients,  but  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth,  to  insist  th^^j! 
the  modems  have  less  weakness ;  the  muscularity  of  thei>^ 
minds  on  some  points  is  not  enfeebled  by  any  rickety  con^^ 
formation  on  others,  and  this  enables  us  to  ascend  the  lad-^ 
der  of  science,  high  enough  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  wis^ 
dom  of  our  forefathers  at  some  times,  and  above  their  errors 
•t  all  time^ 
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dUt  they  are  not  worth  the  descending  ^yet  so  dry 
withal,  that  he  will  come  up  more  thirsty  than  he 
Went  down,  with  eyes  blinded  by  the  dust  of  time, 
and  with  lips  unquenched  by  the  living  waters  of 
truth.  Wisdom,  however,  and  learning,  should  go 
£and  in  hand,  they  are  so  beautifully  qualified  for 
mutual  assistance.  But  it  is  better  to  have  wis- 
dom without  learning,  than  learning  without  wis- 
dom ;  just  as  it  is  better  to  be  rich  without,  being 
the  possessor  of  a  mine,  than  to  be  the  possessor 
6(  arnrnre  without  being  richv 

When  we  have  lost  a  favourite  horse  or  a  dog^ 
we  usually  endeavour  to  console  ourselves,  by  the 
recollection  of  some  bad  qualities  they  happened  to 
possess ;  and  we  are  very  apt  to  tranquillize  our 
minds  by  similar  reminiscences,,  on  the  death  of 
those  friends  who  have  left  u&  nothdn^. 


4  When  certain  persons  abuse  us,  let  us  ask 
ottrschres  what  description  of  characters  it  is  that 
they  admire  ;  we  shall  often  find  this  a  very  con- 
solatory question. 

Why  is  it  that  we  so  constantly  hear  men 
complaining  of  their  memory,'*'  but  not  of  their 
judgment  ?  is  it  that  they  are  less  ashamed  of  a 
short  memory,  because  they  have  heard  that  this 

*  Of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  memory  is  the  first  that  - « 
flourishes,  and  the  first  that  dies.  Gluintilian  has  said  • 
'  Quantum  memoria  taTitvm  ingenii;H  but  if  this  m&xim 
were  either  true,  or  believed  to  be  so,  all  men  would  be  as 
satisfied  with  their  memory,  as  they  at  present  are  with 
their  judgment. 

^  A<9  mnch  of  memorTi  ■<>  mucb  of  mind. 
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is  a  failing  of  great  wits ;  or  is  it  because  notliing 
is  more  common  than  a  f«x)I  with  a  strong  memory, 
nor  more  rare  than  a  man  of  sense  with  a  weak 
judgment  ? 

As  the  mean  have  a  calculating  ayarice,  thai 
sometimes  inclines  them  to  give,  so  the  roaguani 
bave  a  condescending  generosity,  that  some 
iodines  them  to  receive. 


FUloeophy  is  to  poetry,  what  oU  age  is  to 
youth ;  and  the  stem  truths  of  philosophy  are  as 
iatal  to  the  fictions  of  the  one,  as  the  chillmg  testi* 
monies  of  experience  are  to  the  hopes  of  the  other. 


No  reformation  is  so  hazardous  as  that  of 
Tetrenchment ;  it  forces  the  corrupt  to  give  a  prac« 
tical  assent  to  a  system  which  they  outwardly  extol, 
but  inwardly  execrate.  Even  the  bright  talent,  and 
still  brighter  integrity,  of  M.  Neckar,*  were  not 
equal  to  the  host  of  enemies  which  his  inflexible 
adherence  to  economy  has  created  around  him. 
'  I  was  placed,'  says  he,  *  in  a  situation,  where  1  was 
under  the  constant  necessity  of  disobliging  all  those 
whom  I  knew,  in  order  to  secure  the  interests  of 
those  whom  I  knew  not.'  <  Even  the  ladies  at  court 
would  demand  pensions,'  says  Madame  De  Stael, 
'  with  as  much  confidence  as  a  marshal  of  France 

*  So  firm  was  the  confidence  reposed  in  this  great  man 
by  the  whole  naticm  of  France,  that  on  his  reassompiion 
of  office,  the  French  funds  **08e  thuty  per  cent,  in  one  day. 
Had  M.  Neckar  had  plenitude  of  power,  or  M.  Mirabeao 
pari^  of  principle,  coald  the  former  have  done  what  ha 
would,  or  the  latter  what  he  could,  in  either  case  the  Ftend* 
revolution  had  been  prevented. 
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nWOuIcL  complaia  of  beiug  superseded.  'What.' 
ihey  would  say,  'is  three  thousand  livres  to  the 
king  V  '  Three  thousand  livres,'  replied  M,  Neckar, 
*  are  the  taxation  of  a  village.' 

Self-love,  in  a  well  regulated  breast,  is  as  the 
steirard  <^  the  household,  superintending  the  ex- 
penditure, and  seeing  that  benevolence  herself 
should  be  prudential,  in  order  to  be  permaaABty  by 
providing  that  the  reservoir  which  feeda,  thould 
also  be  fed. 

Some  authors  write  nonsense  in  a  clear  style, 
and  others  sense  in  an  obscure  one ;  some  can 
reason  without  being  able  to  persuade,  others  can 
persuade  without  being  able  to  reason ;  some  dive 
so  deep  that  they  descend  into  darkness,  and  others 
soar  so  high  that  they  give  us  no  light ;  and  some, 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  be  cutting  and  dry,  give  us 
only  that  which  is  cut  and  dried.  We  should 
labour,  therefore,  to  treat  with  ease  of  things  that 
are  difficult ;  with  familiarity  of  things  that  are 
novel ;  and  with  perspicuity,  of  things  that  are 
profound. 

What  we  conceive  to  be  failings  in  others,  are 
not  unfrequently  owing  to  some  deficiencies  in 
ourselves ;  thus,  plain  men  think  handsome  women 
want  passion,  and  plain  women  think  young  men 
want  politeness ;  dull  writers  think  all  readers 
devoid  of  taste,  and  dull  readers  think  witty  writws 
devoid  of  brilliancy  old  men  can  see  nothing  to 
admire  in  the  present  days  ;  and  yet  former  days 
were  not  better,  but  it  is  they  themselves  that  have 
become  worse. 


* 
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A  thorongli-paced  antiquary  not  only  remembeVi 
irliat  all  other  people  haye  thought  proper  to  forget, 
bnt  he  also  forgets  what  all  other  people  tbink  it 
proper  to  remember. 


*  Speaking/  says  Lord  BacoBj  *  makes  a  ready 
man,  reading  a  fhll  man,  and  writing  a  correct  man.' 
The  first  position,  perhaps,  is  true  ;  for  those  &re 
oAen  the  most  ready  to  speak,  who  have  the  least 
to  say.  Reading  will  not  always  make  a  full  man, 
for  the  memories  of  some  men  are  like  the  backets 
of  the  daughters  of  Danae,  and  retain  nothing ; 
others  Haire  recollectioBs  like  the  bolters  of  a  nully 
that  retain  the  chaff  and  let  the  flour  escape  ;  these 
men  will  have  fidness,  but  it  will  be  with  the  draw- 
back of  dulness.  Neither  will  writing  always 
accomplish  what  his  lordship  has  dedaiHra*,  other* 
wise  some  of  our  most  voluminous  writers  would 
put  in  their  claim  for  correctness,  to  whom  theii 
readers  would  more  justly  award  correction.  But 
if  we  may  be  allowed  to  compare  intellectual 
wealth  to  current,  we  may  say,  that  from  a  man's 
speaking,  we  maj  guess  how  much  ready  money 
he  has ;  from  his  reading,  what  legacies  have  been 
left  him;  and  from  his  writing,  how  much  he  can 
sit  down  and  draw  for,  on  his  banker. 


Drunkenness  is  the  vice  of  a  good  constitu- 
tion, or  of  a  bad  memory ;   of  a  constitution  se 
treacherously  good,  that  it  never  bends  untit  it 
breaks  ;  or  of  a  memory  that  recollects  the  {>leas 
ures  of  getting  drunk,  bnt  forgets  .iie  lain*  oi  fol 
ting  sober. 


# 
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True  goodness  is  not  without  that  genn  of 
^rreatness  that  can  bear  mth  patience  the  mistakes 
of  the  ignorant,  and  the  censures  of  the  malignant. 
The  approbation  of  God  is  her  *  exceeding  grecU 
4reward^  and  she  would  not  debase  a  thing  so 
precious,  by  an  association  with  the  contaminating 
plaudits  of  man. 

Women  that  are  the  least  baskfid,  are  not 
iimfrequently  the  most  modest :  and  we  are  nerer 
more  decayed  <4han  when  we  would  infer  any 
iaxity  of  principle,  from  that  freedom  of  demeanour, 
which  often  arises  from  a  total  ignorance  of  vice. 
Prudery,  on  tibie  contrary,  is  often  assumed  rather 
to  keep  off  the  suspicion  of  ociminality,  than  crimi- 
naUty  -itself,  and  is  resoited  to,  to  defend  the  fair 
wearer,  not  from  the  whispers  of  our  sex,  but  of 
tier  own ;  it  is  a  cumbersome  panoply,  and,  like 
lieavy  annour,  is  seldom  worn,  except  by  those 
who  attire  themselves  for  the  combat,  or  who  have 
received  a  wound. 


What  Fontenelle  said  of  cuckoldom,  might  more 
tiuly  be  said  of  fame  ;  it  is  iieiAuig  if  you  do  not 
know  4t,  and  very  little  if  you  do.  Nor  does  the 
similarity  end  here ;  for  in  both  cases,  the  piinci- 
pals,  though  first  concerned,  are  usually  the  very 
parties  that  are  last  informed. 

An  ambassador*  from  Naples,  once  said  of  the 
young  ladies  of  Paris,  that  they  loved  with  their 

*  This  same  ambassador  was  bo  disgrace  to  his  corps,  and 
•ome  of  his  fraternity  would  not  be  the  worse  for  a  spice  of 
his  penetration.  On  being  asked  by  a  lad^  how  it  k^M>e&ed 
that  (he  women  have  so  much  political  iimaence  in  France, 
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heads,  and  thought  with  their  hearts ;  ancT  could 
the  same  ambassador  now  see  a  certain  class  of 
young  gentlemen  in  London,  we  might  as  truly  say 
of  tkem,  that  they  did-  neither,  with  either 


Good  faith  is  the  richest  exchequer  of  princes, 
for  the  moro  it  is  drawn  upon  the  firmer  it  is,  and 
its  resources  increase  with  its  payments.  A  ftlse* 
hood  from  ro3ral  lips,  is  to  a  nation,  what  ths 
mistake  of  a  signal  is  to  an  army  :  the  word  of  a 
king  is  as  a  Pharos  to  the  mariner ;  to  witbholi 
his  word  is  to  withhold  the  light,  but  to  eiTe  Us 
word  and  not  to  fulfil  it,  is  not  only  to  withhold  the 
true  lights  but  to  set  vp  a  false  one. 

We  pity  those  that  have  lost  their  eyes,  because 
they  admit  their  infirmity,  are  thankful  fbr  our 
assistance,  and  do  not  deny  us  that  light  which 
they  themselves  have  lost.      It  is  far  otherwise 
with  the  blindness  of  the  mind,  which,  although  it 
be  a  calamity  far  more  deplorable,  seldom  obtains 
that  full  commiseration  it  deserves.     The  reason 
is,  that  the  mentally  blind  too  often  chiim  to  Be 
»harpsrghted,  and  in  one  respect  are  so,  since  they 
can  perceive  that  in  themselves  which  no  one  else 
can  discover.     Hence,  it  happens  that  they  are 
not  only  indignant  at  the  proffered  assistance  of 
the  enlightened,  but  most  officiously  obtrude  their 
guidance  upon  them.     Inflexibility,  alas,  is  not 
confined  to  truth,  nor  inconstancy  to   error,  and 

bttt  so  little  in  England,  he  replied :  '  The  reason  is,  that 
men  govern  in  France,  but  in  England  the  laws ;  the  wc^ 
men  can  influence  the  men,  but  they  can.  have  nothing  to  dl>* 
with  the  laws,  but  to  obey  them.' 


1* 
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those  vfbo  liave  the  least  pretensions  to  dogmatize, 
are  not  alwajrs  those  who  have  the  least  inclination 
to. do  so.  It  is  upon  such  lamentable  occasions 
as  these,  that  the  scriptural  paradox  has  been 
carried  to  a  stiU  greater  excess  of  absurdity,  when 
the  presumption  of  these  that  are  blind,  woidd  in- 
sist iqpon  leading  -th&se  that  can  S9e. 

Sreiy  man,  if  he  would  be  candid,  and  sum 
up  his  own  case  as  impartially  as  he  would  that 
of  his  neighbour,  would  probably  cx>me  to  this 
Gooclusion,  that  he  knows  enough  of  others  to  be 
certain  that  he  himself  has  enemies,  and  enough 
of  himself  to  be  as  certain  that  he  deserves  them. 
We  axe  dissatisfied,  not  so  nmch  with  the  quantum 
of  the  requital,  as  with  the  quarter  from  whence  it 
comes,  and  are  toe  apt  to  fancy  that  our  punish* 
ment  is  not  deserved,  because  it  is  not  always  in- 
flicted precisely  by  the  proper  hand.  Inasmuch 
as  the  bitter  seeds  of  offence  are  sometimes  sown 
without  producing  revenge,  their  proper  harvest,  so 
we  also  are  not  to  wonder,  if  at  other  times  the 
harvest  should  spring  up,  even  where  no  seed  has 
been  sown. 


Gross  and  vulgar  minds  will  always  pay  a 
higher  respect  to  wealth  than  to  talent ;  for  wealth, 
aluough  it  be  a  far  less  efficient  source  of  power 
than  tsJent,  happens  to  be  far  more  intelligible. 

Marriage  is  a  feast  where  the  grace  is  some- 
times better  than  the  dinner. 


The  freest  possible  scope  should  be  ^ven  to  all 
'the  ofMiiions,  discussionsi  and  iavestigalMRHi  of  tho 
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learned ;  if  frail  they  will  foil,  if  rifjbi  (bey  wil 
remain ;  like  steam,  they  are  daDgerofw  only  wliea 
pent  in,  restricted,  and  confined.  These  discordant 
ces  in  the  moral  world,  l&e  the  (^itparent  war  of 
the  elements  in  the  natural,  are  the  very  means  hj 
which  wisdom  and  truth  are  ultmmtdy  estal^heil 
in  the  one,  and  peace  and  harmony  in  the  other.  ' 

Great  examjdes  to  virtife,  or  to  yice,  are  ncH  so 
productive  of  imitation  as  might  at  first  si^  h6 
supposed.  The  fact  is,  there  are  hundreds  thii 
want  energy,  for  one  that  wants  ambition^  anddod^ 
has  prevented  as  many  vices  in  some  minds,  ss  yif' 
tues  in  others.  Idleaescr  h  the  grand  Pacific  ocetfl 
of  life,  and  in  that  stagnant  abyss,  the  mostsslotirf 
things  produce  no  good,  tho  most  noxious,  no  erfl' 
Vice,  indeed,  abstractedly  considered,  may  be^aDd 
often  is,  engendered  in  idleness,  but  the  momeotil 
becomes  efficiently  vice,  it  mitst  quit  its  cradle  and 
cease  to  be  idle. 


Whether  we  are  fiddlers  or  philosophers,  we  are 
equally  pufied  up  by  our  acquirements,  and  equally 
vain  of  our  art.  The  fiddler  is  more  ingenuow 
than  the  philosopher,  since  he  boldly  places  hf* 
own  profession  at  the  head  of  every  other,  and,  w 
all  the  self-complacency  of  egotism,  exclaims '  oM 
God,  one  Farrinelli.'  Perhaps  he  is  right,  for  ^ 
both  pursuits  the  value  of  the  prize  often  consists 
solely  in  the  difliculty  of  attaining  it.  The  pW^^ 
sopher,  with  as  much  arrogance  as  the  fiddler,  ^ 
a  trifle  more  of  circumspection.  Proud  of  beiflS 
thought  incapable  of  pride,  he  labours  less  to  eS^} 
his  particular  pursuit,  thim  to  lower  those  of  K 
neigUxMMy  and  ftom  the  fiimsiness  of  their  ^t^' 
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Cures,  woHld  «lyly  establish  the  solidity  of  his 
own.  lie  would  rather  be  the  master  oi  a  hovel 
amidst  ruins,  than  of  a  palace,  if  confronted  by 
piles  of  equal  grandeur  and  dimensions.  Pride  its 
a  paradoxical  Proteus,  eternally  diverse,  yet  ever 
the.samer;  for  Plato  adopted  almost  magnificent 
mode  of  displaying  his  contempt  for  magnificence, 
while  neglect  would  have  restored  Diogenes-  to 
common  sense  and  clean  linen,  since  he  wcudd  have 
had  no  tub,  from  the  moment  he  had  no  spectators. 
*  Thus  I  lramp*c,'  said  Diogenes,  *  on  the  pride  of 
^ato.*  *  But,'  rejoined  Plato,  *  loith  greater  pride ^ 
Xi  Diogenes? 

..fio  idle  are  dull  readers,  and  so  industrious  aro 
ixM  authors,  that  puffed  nonsense  bids  fair  to  blow 
unpufied  scitec  wholly  out  of  the  field. 


..  Contemporaries'*  appreciate  the  man  rather  thau 
lK<e  merit;  but  posterity  will  regard  the  merit 
rather  than  the  man. 


We  shall  at  times  chance  upon  men  of  profound 
and  recondite  acquirements,  but  whose  qualifica* 
tions,  from  the  incommunicative  and  inactive  habits 
of  their  owners,  are  as  utterly  useless  to  others,  as 
though  the  possessors  had  them  not.  A  person 
of  this  class  may  be  compared  to  a  fine  chronome- 
ter, which  has  no  hands  to  its  dial ;  both  are  con- 
stantly right  without  correcting  any  that  are  wrong, 
and  may  be  carried  round  the  world  without  assist- 

•  Blair  complains  of  the  dearth  of  good  historians  in  his 
an  era  that  could  boast  of  Hume,  Robertson,  and 
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ing  one  ioflhidual,  either  in  making  a  ^isevmf 
or  taking  an  observation. 

rM9i  Msvrw,  know  thyself,  is  a  precept  which 
we  are  infiMmed  descended  from  heaven,  a  ado  des 
attditj  r'wOt  nmvrov.    The  same  authority  baa  not 
been  bold  enough  to  affirm  that  it  had  yet  reached 
the  earth  ;  and  from  all  that  we  can  observe,  we 
might  be  pardoned  for  suspectingthat  this  celestial 
maxim  was  stiU  on  its  journey.    The  mind,  like  the 
eye,  sees  all  things  rather  tmin  itself,  and  philoso- 
pners,  like  travellers,  are  often  far  better  informed 
as  to  what  is  going  on  abroad  than  at  home.   I 
blame  nottbose  who  nm  to  scale  the  wall  of  China, 
or  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  cataracts  of  the 
Missouri,  or  the  apex  of  Chimborazo;  but  if  they 
would  examine  that  which  far  surpasJses,  not  only 
the  artificial  wonders  of  the  old  world,  but  the 
natural  wonders  of  the  new,  they  must  return  to 
themselves. 


As  the  mother  tongue  in  which  we  converse,  13 
the  only  language  we  all  talk,  though  few  are  taught 
it,  so  tne  mother  wit  by  which  we  act,  is  the  only 
science  we  never  learn  :  yet  we  are  ail  more  or  less 
obliged  to  practise  it,  although  it  is  never  heard  of 
in  the  schools.     The  ancient  philosophers  indeed 
scrutinized  man  in  all  his  various  bearings  and 
connexions,  both  as  to  his  individual  and  social  rela- 
tions, as  to  his  present  capabilities  and  future  hopes. 
Although  they  have  descanted  so  largely  about  him, 
yet  about  him,  they  have  left  us  little  that  is  satisfac- 
tory  or  conclusive,  and  one  short  sentence,  uttered 
by  a  despised  and  persecuted  man,  in  the  streets 
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off  JWtisal^m,  perhaps,  is  worth  it  all.  Truth  is 
one,  but  error  multifarious,  since  there  may  be  a 
thousand  opinions  on  any  subject,  but  usually  one 
that  is  right.  That  these  sages  of  antiquity  wan- 
dered  very  far  from  the  mark^inay  be  colleGted 
from  their  glaring  contradictions,  constantly  of  eacH* 
either,  and  often  of  themselves.  Ijike  moles  they 
were  industrious,  and  like  them  they  worked  in  the 
dark^  fancied  themselves  very  deep,  when  they 
were  only  a  few  inches  beneath  the  surface,  threw 
up  a  great  deal  of  rubbishy  and  caused  men  to 
stumble  and  trip.  Nevertheless,  they  had  so  numer- 
ous an  audience,  that  the  common  business  of  life 
ran  a  risk  of  being  neglected  for  speculations  upon 
ii,  and  it  was  fortunate  that  some  of  these  sages 
not  only  walked  barefoot  themselves,  but  encour- 
aged their  followers  to  do  the  same ;  for  logic  had 
become  far  more  cheap  at  Athens  than  leather,  and 
syllogisms  than  shoes.  Even  this  state  of  things 
had  its  portion  of  good ;  for  he  that,  knew  not 
where  to  get' a  dinner,  was  in  the  highest  state  of 
practical  discipline  for  a  declamation  on  the  advan- 
tages of  temperance  ;  and  he  that  had  no  house, 
over  his  head,  might  naturally  be  expected  to  sur- 
paiis.all  others  in  his  knowledge  of.  the  sts^rs.. 


Those  who  would  draw  conclusions  unfavour" 
able  to  Christianity,  from  the  circumstance  that 
many  believers  have  turned  skeptics,  but  few  skep- 
tics, believers,  have  forgotten  the  answer  of  Arco* 
silaus,  to  one  that  asked  him  why  many  went  from 
other  sects  to  the  Epicureans,  but  none  from  the 
Epicureans  to  the  other  sects.  *  Because,'  said  he, 
'  of  men,  some  are  made  eunuchs,  but  of  eunuchs 
-Mvor  any  arc  made  men.'     In  matters  of  religion^ 
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it  too  often  happens  that  belief  goes  before  exanu- 
nation,  and  we  take  our  creed  from  our  nurse,  Inji 
not  our  conviction.  If  the  intellectual  food  should 
afterwards  rise  upon  the  stomach,  it  is  because  in 
this  unnatural  order  of  things,  the  act  of  swallow- 
ing has  preceded  the  ceremony  of  tasting. 

FoiWihkigs  are  more  destructive  of  the  best  in- 
terest of  society,  than^  the  prevalent,  but  mistakea 
notion,  that  it  requires  a  vast  deal  of  talent  lo  hejL 
successful  knave.     This  position,  while  it  dinii«- 
ishcs  that  odium  which  ought  to  attach  to  fraud, 
in  the  part  of  those  who  sufler  by  it,  increases  also 
the  temptation  to  commit  it,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  profit  by  it ;  since  there  are  so  many  who  would 
rather  be  written  down  knaves,  than  fools.    The 
plain  fact  is,  that  to  be  honest  toith  success,  requires 
Aur  more  talent  than  io  be  a  rogue,  and  to  be  honest 
toithout  success,  requires  far  more  magnanimity; 
for  trick  is  not  dexterity,  cunning  is  not  skill,  and 
mystery  is  not  profoundness.     The   honest  man 
proposes  to  arrive  at  a  certain  point,  by  one  straigli^ 
and  narrow  road,  that  is  beset  on  all  sides  ^vitn 
obstacles  and  with  impediments.     He  would  rather 
stand  still  than  proceed  by  trespassing  on  the  p^^ 
perty  of  his  neighbour,  and  would  rather  overcow® 
a  difficulty,  than  avoid  it  by  breaking  down  a  fence- 
The  knave,  it  is  true,  proposes  to  himself  the  s^^^^ 
object,  but  arrives  at  it  by  a  very  diO'erent  rCf'^^^' 
Provided  only  that  he  gets  on,  lie  is  not  parties '*^' 
whether  he  effects  it  where   there  is  a  roa<^-^ ' 
.where,  there,  is  none;  he  trespasses  without  t^^ 
.pie,  either  on   the   forbidden   grouud  of  pri  ^^ 
property,  or  on  those  by-paths  whore  there  ie=?    " 
legal  thorouglifare ;  Avhat  he   cannot   reach  '  '^^ 
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he  will  overreach,  and  tliose  obstacles  he  cannot 
onimoant  by  climbmg,  he  wiU  uiuleimuQe  by  creep- 
ing, quite  regardless  of  the  fiUh  tiM  may  stick  to 
him  in  the  scramble.  The  consequence  is,  that  he 
frequently  overtakes  the  honest  man,  and  passes 
fay  him  with  a  sneer.  What  then  shall  we  say, 
that  the  rogue  has  more  talent  than  the  upright  ?  let 
us  rather  say  that  he  has  less.  Wisdom  is  nothing 
more  than  judgment  exercised  on  the  true  value  of 
things  that  are  desirable ;  but  of  things  in  themselves 
desirable,  those  are  the  most  so  that  remain  the  long- 
est. Let  us  therefore  mark  the  end  of  these  things, 
and  we  shall  come  to  one  conclusion,  the  fiat  of 
the  tribunal  both  of  God  and  of  man — that  Jumesty 
is  not  only  the  deepest  policy^  hut  the  highest  wisdom  ; 
since  however  difficult  it  may  be  for  integrity  to  get 
on,  it  is  a  thousand  times  more  difficult  for  knavery 
to  get  off;  and  no  error  is  more  fatal  than  that  ot 
those  who  think  that  virtue  has  no  other  reward, 
because  they  have  heard  that  she  is  her  own. 

In  all  civilized  communities,  there  must  of  neces- 
sity exist  a  small  portion  of  society,  whe  are  in  a 
great  measure  independent  of  public  opinion. 
How  then  is  this  seeming  advantage  balanced 
in  the  great  account  ?  These  privileged  individ- 
uals, surrounded  by  parasites,  sycophants,  and 
deceivers,  too  often  become  the  willing  victims  of 
self-delusion,  flattery,  or  design.  Such  persons 
commence  by  being  their  own  masters,  and  finish 
by  being  their  own  slaves,  the  automata  of  passion, 
the  Heliogaboli  of  excess,  and  the  martjrrs  of  dis- 
ease. Undelighted  amidst  all  delight,  and  joyless 
amidst  all  enjoyment,  yet  sateless  in  the  very  lap 
of  satiety,  they  eventually  receive  the  full  mea$»iiro 
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of  the  punishment  of  their  folly,  their  profligacy, 
or  their  vice;  nay,  they  often  suffer  m&re  thai 
other  men,  not  because  they  are  as  amenable  ai 
their  inferiors,  but  because  they  go  greater  lengths. 
Experience  speaks  to  such  in  vain,  and  they  sink 
deeper  in  the  abyss,  in  precise  proportion  to  the 
height  from  whica  they  have  plunged. 

It  has  been  said,  that  we  are  much  deceived, 
when  we  fancy  that  '  we  can  do  without  the  world,* 
and  still  more  so  when  we  presume  that  the  world 
cannot  do  without  us.     Against  the  truth  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  proposition,  I  have  nothing  to 
depose ;  but  to  return  to  the  first  feature  of  the  pro- 
position, quoted  above,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
we  are  independent,  very  much  in  proportion  to  the 
preference  we  give  to  intellectual  and  mental  pleas- 
ures and  enjoyments,  over   those  that  are  sen- 
sual and  corporeal.    It  is  unfortunate,  that  although 
affluence  cannot  give  this  kind  of  independence, 
yet  that  poverty  should  have  a  tendency  to  with- 
hold it,  not  indeed  altogether,  but  in  part.     For  it 
is  not  a  more  unusual  sight  to  see  a  poor  man  who 
thinks,  acta,  and  speaks  for  himself,  than  to  see  a 
rich  man,  who  performs  all  these  important  func- 
tions at  the  will  of  another ;  and  the  only  poUte 
phrase  I  know  of,  wliich  often  means  fnore  than  it 
says,  is  that  which  has  been  adopted  as  the  conclu- 
sion of  our  epistles ;  where  for  the  word  scrvajit, 
might  not  unfrequently  be  substituted  that  of  slave. 

It  is  astonishing  how  paFturescent  is  evil,  and 
with  what  incestuous  fertility  the  wliole  family  of 
vice  increabc  and  multiply,  by  cohabilin<r  aiiions^st 
themselves.    Thus,  if  king;?  are   lyrauiucal  ami 
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oppressive,  it  is  too  oftdn  because  subjecis  are  ser- 
vile and  corrupt ;  in  proportion  to  the  cowardice 
of  the  ruled,  is  the  cruelty  of  the  ruler,  and  if  he 
^[oycms  by  threats  and  by  bribes,  rather  than  by 
|ustice  and  by  mercj«  it  is  because  fear  has  a 
stronger  influence  over  the  base  than  love,  and 
gain,  more  weight  with  the  mercenary,  than  grati- 
tude. Thus,  the  gladiatorial  shows  of  ancient 
Rome,  brought  upon^the  instituters  of  them,  their 
own  punishment ;  for  cruelty  begat  cruelty.  The 
iyrant  exercised  those  barbarities  on  the  people, 
which  the  people  exercised  upon  the  prisoner  and 
the  slave  ;  the  physical  value  of  man  fell  with  his 
moral,  and  a  contempt  for  the  lives  of  others  was 
bred  in  all,  by  a  familiarity  with  blood. 

As  w«  cannot  judge  of  the  motion  of  the  earth, 
by  any  thing  within  the  earth,  but  by  some  radiant 
and  celestial  point  that  is  beyond  it,  so  the  wicked, 
by  comparing  themselves  with  the  wicked,  per- 
ceive not  how  far  they  are  advanced  in  their  ini- 
quity ;  to  know  precisely  what  lengths  they  have 
gone,  they  must  fix  their  attention  on  some  bright 
and  exalted  character  that  is  not  of. them,  but 
above  them.  *  When  all  move  equally,'  says  Pas- 
chal, 'nothing  seems  to  move,  as  in  a  vessel  under 
sail  I  and  when  all  run  by  common  consent  into 
vice,  none  appear  to  do  so.  He  that  stops  first, 
views  as  from  a  fixed  point,  the  horrible  extrava- 
gance ^at  transports  the  rest. 


There  are  two  questions,  one  of  which  is  tlio 
most  important,  and  the  other  the  most  interesting 
that  can  possibly  be  proposed  in  language :  Are 
we  to  live  alkudcaih?    and  if  we  are — in  what 
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buiu  ?  These  are  questions  confined  to  no  eliniaH. 
cfeed,  or  community  ;  the  savage  is  as  deeply  in* 
terested  in  them  as  the  sage,  and  they  are  of  equa 
import  under  every  meridian  where  there  are 
men.  I  shall  offer  some  considerations  that  han 
been  decisive  with  me,  on  a  subject  that  miglA 
well  warrant  a  much  larger  demand  than  I  shaF 
make  on  the  patience  of  my  readers.  Those  whs 
agree  with  me  in  drawing  their  hopes  of  immortal 
ity  from  the  purest  and  the  highest  source,  will  not 
be  offended  at  an  attempt  to  show,  that  on  this  most 
momentous  question,  the  voice  of  reason  re-echoes 
back  the  truths  of  revelation,  and  that  the  calmesl 
assent  of  philosophy  coincides  with  the  firmest  con- 
viction of  faith.  Many  causes  are  now  conspiring 
to  increase  the  trunk  of  infidelity,  but  materialism 
is  the  main  root  of  them  all.  Are  We  to  live  after 
death  ?  and  if  we  are,  in  what  state  ?  The  second 
question  evidently  depends  upon  the  first,  for  he 
that  feels  no  conviction  as  to  the  certainty  of  a 
future  life,  will  not  be  over-solicitous  as  to  the 
condition  of  it ;  for  to  common  minds  the  greatest 
things  are  diminished  by  distance,  and  they  become 
evanescent,  if  to  that  distance  be  added  doxiht. 
Should  the  doubt  of  futurity  introduce  the  denial 
of  it,  what  must  then  be  the  result  ?  All  that  endears 
us  to  our  fellow  men,  and  all  that  exalts  us  above 
them,  will  be  swallowed  up  and  lost,  in  the  paltri- 
ness of  the  present,  and  the  nothingness  of  now. 
The  interests  of  society  demand  that  a  belief  in  a 
future  state  should  be  general ;  the  probability  of 
such  a  state  is  confirmed  by  reason,  and  its  cer- 
tainty is  affirmed  by  revelation.  I  shall  confine 
myself  altogether  to  such  proofs  as  philosophy  and 
reason  afibrd,  and  in  so  doing,  I  shall  attack  neither 
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motives  nor  men.  It*  an  argument  can  be  proved 
to  be  false  in  its  premises,  absurd  in  its  couclu- 
sions,  and  calamitous  in  its  consequences,  it  must 
fall ;  we  cannot  desieeit,  because  it  has  nothing  to 
allure,  and  we  cannot  believe  it,  because  it  has 
nodung  to  convince. 

The  analogical*  method  of  proof  has  very  lately 
hG&BL  resuscitated  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  A  bold  and  fresh  attempt 
has  been  made  to  convert  analogy  into  the  Aor  r:^f 
cT<a  of  materialism,  by  the  help  of  which,  as  by  a 
lever,  the  Ardhimedes  of  skepticism  may  be  ena- 

♦  Analogy  is  a  powerful  weapon,  and  like  all  instrtimentsF 
qf  ihat  kind,  is  extremely  dangerous  in  .im-skiUul  hands. 
The  grounds  of  probability  which  this  mode  of  reasoiling 
aHjprds,  will  be  more  or  less  firm  in  proportion  to  the  length, 
•the  frequency,  and  the  constancy,  of  the  recurrence  of  the 
phenomena,  on  which  the  analogy  itself  is  built.  In  some 
,£ii«es  analogiciA  proof  may  rise  almost  to  mathematical 
certainty,  as,  wheii  from  the  undeviating  experience  of  the 
past,  we  anticipate  the  future,  and  aihrm  that  the  sun  will 
rise  to-mcarow.  On  other  occasions,  where  the  phenomena 
Jiave  ©ecurred  at  long  and  broken  intervals,  and  with  nr * 
regard  to  dates  or  periods,  the  analogical  presumption  o'' 
their  recurrence  will  mount  no  higher  than  tnc  lowest  stagr^ 
of  probability,  and  will  in  no  way  affect  the  common  con 
cerns  and  business  of  life.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  thr 
inhabitants  of  Lisbon  sleep  securely  in  tl>cir  beds,  withou' 
any  very  disturbing  perplexities  on  the  probabilities  of  an 
earthquake.  Where  the  phenemena  occur  with  regularity, 
ns  in  eclipses,  mere  distance  of  time  docs  by  no  means  in  • 
validate  t4ie  analogical  proof,  save  and  except  that  in  con  • 
sequence  of  the  shortness  of  life,  the  verification  of  such 
pj^enomena,  must  be  matter  of  testimony,  rather  than  ot 
experience.  So  powerful,  however,  is  analogy,  that  in 
.mo;>l  disputes  it  has  been  courted  as  an  ally  by  both  parties; 
It  has  even  lent  arguments,  as  Switzerland  troops,  to  both 
♦'ides,  and  its  artillery  has  at  limes  by  both  been  over* 
^«vhar5«'d,  until  it  has  reacted  upon  themselves. 


bled  to  OTcrtiirn,  not  earth  indeed;  but  lleaTeIl'^ 
Analogy  has  in  fact  supplied  the  first  stoue  of  the 
foundations  and  that  alone  ;  but  infidelity  ha8> 
roared  the  superstructure,  with  an  industry  as  fer- 
tile of  rosonrcc,  and  wje  might  add,  of  invention^  as 
(bat  of  the  children  of  Israel,  who  continued  lo 
deUrer  in  the  tale  of  bricks,  ader  the  materialf 
were  denied^  As  much  talent  has  been  displayed 
in  the  support  of  thx^se  opinions  which  I  am  con 
tributing  my  efforts  to  controvert,  and  as  some  of  tite 
positions  on  which  the  inferences  are  built,  will  be 
conceded,  I  think  it  right  to  commence,  by  observ- 
ing, that  falsehood  is  luiver  bo  successful  as  when 
she  baits  her  hook  with  truth,  and  that  no  opimflU- 
60  fatally  mislead  us,  as  those  that  are  not  whottf 
wrong,  as  no  watches  so  effectually  deceive  the 
>vearer,  as  those  that  are  sometimes  right. 

The  argument  I  contend  against  is  this  :  '  Th 
mind*  (we-  are  told)<^t^  infantile  with  the  M}^ 
7nanly  in  the  adult,  sick  and  debilitated  by  disease^ 
enfeebled  in  the  decline  of  life,  doting  %n  decrepitude^ 
and  annihilated  by,  death,,  Now  it  so  happens,  tliat 
out  of  all  the  positions  which  make  the  links  of 
this  formidable  analogical  chain,  the  first  alone  i» 
universally  true,  and  disturbed  by  no  exceptions ; 
the  intermediate  links  are  sometimes  right,  and 
sometimes  wrong,  and  the  last  is  mere  assertion, 
wholly  unsupported  by  proof.  The  universal  his- 
tory of  men,  our  oaku.  experience,  and  the- testimony 
of  others,  are  full  of  instances  that  clearly  prore 
that  the  assertions  which  intervene  between  llw 
iirst  and  the  last,  are  as  often  false  as  they  arc  true. 
And  this  is  more  than  we  want;  for  I  must  beg  my 
readers'  attention  to  this  pariicuhir  circumstance, 
namely,  lliat  one  exception  tu  each  of  the  »sserti<W8 


IkAvfUiced  above,  must  necessarily  be  as  fatal  to  the 
annihilating  clause  which  is  inferred  fidm  them,  as 
one  million.  For  if  there  be  any  fixrce  in  that 
mode  of  argument  which  has  been  termed  the 
reductio  ad  absttrdum^  it  is  evident  that  a  single 
exception  te  each  of  the  intermediate  assertions, 
%Aween  the  first  position  and  the  last,  forces  the 
materialist  upon  the  monstrous  necessity  of  admit- 
ting  two  discrete  orders  of  men,  and  that  there  is 
one  law  of  existence  for  one  description,  and  a 
seeond  for  another.  If  we  pursue  the  analogy  no 
farther  than  history,  experience^  and  observation 
wammt,  and  this  is  the  only  logical  mode  of  pur- 
'  sving  it,  we  are  then  forced  upon  the  absurdity 
"  mentioned  i^ve.  The  only  analogical  chain  which 
die  facts  authorize  us  to  form,  is  as  follows  :  the 
sand  is  infantile  with  the  body,  it  is  sometime  9 
manly  in  the  adult,  sometimes  sick  and  debilitated 
by  disease,  sometimes  enfeebled  in  the  decline  of 
life,  sometimes  doting  in  decrepitude,  and  sometimes 
annihilated  by  death ! ! ! 

If  the  mind  be  only  sometimes  annihilated  with 
the  body,  it  must  sometimes  survive  it ;  but  an 
argument  that  would  make  one  class  of  men  mor- 
.  tal,  and  another  immortal,  by  proving  too  much, 
proves  nothing,  and  must  fall  by  its  own  absurdity. 
- '  Circa  Deos  negligentur  quippe  addicttis  matlie-' 
matica,^^  is  an  accusation  Uiat  is  not,  I  fear,  con- 
fined in  the  present  day  to  any  particular  pursuit ; 
tor  as  there  have  been  some  mathematicians  so 
devout  as  to  fancy  they  have  discovered  the  trinity 
in  a  triangle,  so  there  are  some  anatomists  who  wiU 
not  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  soul,  because  they 
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hare   iievor  yei  ber  n  nble  to  iraiisfix  it  upon  ih\ 
point  of  thcit  knife :  yet  methinks  there  is  one 
i-ircum5(tance  that  ou^^ht  to  lower  the  dogmatical 
confidence  of  the  m'ltenalist,  and  this  is,  that  mind 
happens  to  be  the  only  thing  on  whose  existence  we 
can  by  intuition  itself  rely.     We  may  go  on  heap- 
ing proof  upon  proof,  and  experiment  upon  experi- 
ment, to  establish,  as  we  suppose,  the  reality  of 
matter,  and  after  we  hare  done  all  this,  I  know  not 
of  one  satisfactory  atiswer  that  we  could  give,  to 
those  who  chose  to'  affirm  that  with  alh  our  pains,  i^e 
have  only  established  the  reality,  not  of  ra&trer, 
but  of  sensation.      We  may  also  doubt  about  the 
existence  of  matter,  as  learnedly  and  as  long  as 
we  please,  as  some  have  done  before  us,  and  yet 
we  shall  not  establish  the  existence  of  matter  by 
any  such  dubitations  ;  but  the  moment  we  begin  to 
doubt  about  the  existcftce  erf  mhid,  the  very  act  of 
dmihting  proves  it. 

Another  great  source  of  error,  in  this  most  im- 
portant of  all  questions,  is  the  mistaking  of  a  strong 
init  inexplicable  connexion,  for  an  inseparable  iden- 
tity. In  the  first  place,  I  should  humbly  concei^^ 
that  it  is  quite  as  unphilosophical  to  say  that  a 
lump  of  btain  thinks,  as  that  an  eye  sees ;  the  one, 
indeed,  ministers  to  thought,  as  the  other  to  vision; 
for  the  eye,  although  it  be  necessary  and  subser- 
vient to  vision,  can,  strictly  speaking,  no  more  be 
said  to  see,  than  a  microscope  or  a  telescope ;  it^s 
indeed,  a  finer  instrument  than  either,  but  still  an 
instrument,  and  capable  of  being  assisted  by  both* 
This  observation  would  Apply,  mutatis  mutandis, 
to  all  of  the  senses,  but  I  have  selected  that  of 
vision,  as  the  most  refined.  We  all  know  that  the 
two  eyes  point  two  minute  and  inverted  images  of 
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aft  oBjetl,  upon  the  retina  ;  having  done  this,  they 
have  done  all  that  is  expected  of  tJiem.  What 
power  is  it  then  that  rectifies  all  the  errors  of  this 
machinery,  as  to  number,  position  and  size,  ami 
presents  us  with  one  upright  object,  in  its  just 
dimensions  and  proportions  1  All  this  is  certainly 
not  effected  by  the  eyes,  for  a  paralysis  of  the 
optic  nerve  instantly  and  totafly  destroys  tlwif 
powers,  without  in  the  slightest  manner  affecting 
their  organization.  The  optic  nerve,  then,  M  seems, 
and  the  eye,  are  hoik  necessary  to  vision^  buf  are 
Ihey  all  that  is  necessary  ?  Certainly  not ;  because 
if  we  proceed  a  little  farther,  we  shall  find  that 
certain  effects,  operating  upon  the  brain,  will  com- 
pletely and  instantly  destroy  the  powers  of  vision, 
the  optic  nerve  and  the  eye  both  remaining  unal- 
tered and  undisturbed.  How  then  are  these  ef- 
fects produced  ?  are  their  causes  always  mechan- 
ical, as  from  pressure,  or  the  violence  of  a  blow  T 
No,  they  are  often  morbid,  the  result  of  increased 
action,  brought  on  by  inflammation,  or  of  diseased 
structure,  superinduced  by  abscess.  Are  there  not 
causes  neither  morbid  nor  mechanical,  that  have 
been  fooa^d  capable  of  producing  similar  effects  ? 
Yes — a  few  sounds  acting  on  the  tyrapatium  of  the 
CJ^r,  or  a  few  black  and  small  figures  scribbled  on  a 
piece  of  white  paper,  have  been  known  to  knock  a 
man  down  as  effectually  as  a  sledge  hammer,  and 
to  deprive  him  not  only  of  vision,  but  even  of  life. 
Here  then  we  have  instances  of  mind  acting  upon 
matter,  and  I  by  no  means  affirm  that  matter  does 
not  also  act  upon  mind  ;  for  to  those  who  advocate 
the  intimate  connexion  between  body  and  mind, 
these  reciprocities  of  action  are  easily  reconcile- 
able ;  but  this  will  be  an  insuperable  difficulty  to 
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tliose  who  affirm  the  identity  of  mind  and  Tiodf 
which  however  is  not  for  us,  but  for  those  wm 
irt^ftintAin  this  doctrine,  to  overcome.  If  mind  be 
indeed  so  insepaxsbly  identified  with  mmtter,  tbat 
the  dissolution  of  the  one  must  necessarily  invdve 
the  destruction  of  the  other,  how  comes  it  to  pass 
that  we  so  oflen  see  the  body  survive  the  mind  in 
one  man,  and  the  mind  survive  the  body  in  an« 
other  t  Why  do  they  not  agree  to  die  together? 
How  happened  it  that  the  body  of  Swifl  became 
for  so  many  years  the  living  tomb  of  his  mind; 
and,  as  in  some  cases  of  paralysis,  how  are  we  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  body,  reduced  to 
the  most  deplorable  and  helpless  debility,  without 
any  corresponding  weakness  or  hebetadon  of  the 
mind  ?  Again,  if  the  mind  be  indeed  not  the  tenant 
of  the  corporeal  dwelling,  but  an  absolute  and 
component  part  of  the  dwelling  itself,  where  does 
the  mysterious  but  tangible  palladium  of  this  temple 
reside  ?  Where  are  we  to  go  to  find  it,  since,  if 
materiel,  why  cannot  it  be  felt,  handled,  and  seen? 
She  resides,  we  are  informed,  in  the  inmost  recesses 
of  her  sensorium,  the  brain  ;  a  mere  assertion  that 
can  never  be  proved ;  for  if  she  doth  indeed 
enlighten  this  little  citadel,  it  is  with  a  ray  like  that 
of  d^ose  sepulchral  lamps,  which,  the  instant  we 
discover,  we  destroy.  If  we  return  to  the  evidence 
of  facts,  the  dissections  carried  on  by  Morgagni, 
Haller,  Bonnet,  and  others,  do  most  thoroughly 
and  irrefutably  establish  one  most  important,  and  to 
me  at  least,  consoling  truth  ;  that  there  is  no  part 
of  the  brain,  either  cortical,  or  medullary,  not  even 
the  pineal  gland  itself,  that  has  not,  in  one  instance 
or  in  another,  been  totally  destroyed  by  disease,  but 
without  producing  in  the  patient  any  correspondipf 
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^.IJBciistkm  or  hallucination  of  mind  ;  in  some  cases, 
witheiit  any  suspicion  of  such  disease  during  life, 
%iA  withoiit  any  discovery  of  it,  until  after  death, 
■liy  disseftkmi.  We  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that  the 
thinkmg  Ikenlty  raa^  be  something  residing  in  the 
Tery  centre  of  the  pmeal  gland,  but  so  minute  as  ta 
mxrviYe  the^d^struction  even  of  that  in  which  it  is 
eftclosed.  The  pineal  gland  does  indeed  contain  a 
.few  particles  of  a  schistous  or  gritty  sobetaace, 
but  which,  alas,  prove  little  for  the  argument  of 
him  who  would  designate  thought  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  result  of  a  more  cmious  and  com- 
plicated organization ;  since  these  particles,  on 
examination,  turn  out  to  be  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  phosphate  of  Ume ! 

This  intimate  union  between  body  and  mind,  ie 
in  fact  analogous  to  all  that  we  see,  and  feel,  anid 
comprehend.  Thus  we  observe  that  the  material 
stimuli  of  alcohol,  or  of  opium,  act  upon  the  mind 
through  the  body,  and  that  the  moral  stimuli  of 
love,  or  of  anger,  act  upon  the  body  through  the 
mind  ;  these  are  reciprocities  of  action,  that  estab- 
lish the  prmciple  of  connexion  between  the  two. 
but  are  i^tal  to  that  of  an  identity. 

Those  who  would  persuade  us  that  the  thinking 
Ibculty  is  an  identical  part  of  the  body,  maturescent 
in  it,  and  dying  with  it,  impose  a  very  heavy  task 
upon  themselves ;  and  if  we  consider  the  insupe-- 
rable  difficulties  of  their  creed  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  air  of  conviction  with  which  they  defend  it  oik 
the  other,  we  are  perhaps  justified  in  affirming  that 
these  men  are  the  venr  last  persons  in  the  universe, 
te  whom  the  name  of  skeptic  ought  to  be  applied  ; 
hex  a  dogmatic  doubter,  although  it  may  be  a  some- 
thing  be]fond  our  philosophy,  is   too  often  tfwt 
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beyond  our  oljser^tion.    We,  I  repeat,  conteni 
for  a  strong  but  inexplicable    connexion  between 
body  and  mind;  and  upon  this  principle  ail  tbe 
^sympathies  of  mntual  pleasure  and  of  pain,  and  all 
ihe  reciprocities  of  rest  and  of  action,  are  ho\k 
natural  and  intelligible.     Those  who  advocate  the 
identity  of  the  body  and  the  mind,  will  find  that 
they  have  embraced  a  theory  surrounded  by  facts 
that  oppose  it  at  every  point,  facts  which  their  sys- 
tem will  neither  enable  them  to  explain,  nor  their 
experience  to  deny.     Does  not  every  passion  of 
the  mind  act  directly,  primarily,  and  as  it  were  per 
se,  upon  the  body ;    with  greater  er  vrith  lesser 
influence  in  proportion  to  their  force  ?     Does  not 
the  activity  belong  on  this  occasion  to  the  mind, 
and  the  mere  passiveness  to  the  body  ?     Does  not 
the  quickened  circulation /o^/ou?  the  anger,  the  start 
the  suqprise,  and  the  swoon  the  sorrow  ?    Do  npt 
these  instances,  and  a  thousand  others,  clearly  con- 
vince us  that  priority  of  action  Itere  belongs  to  the 
wind,  and  not  to  the  body  ?  and  those  who  deny 
this  are    reduced  to  the  ridiculous   absurdity  « 
attempting   to    prove  that    a    man   is   frightened 
because    he    runs  away,  not   that  ho  runs  away 
because  he  is  frightened,  and  that  the  motion  pro- 
duces the  terror,  not  the  terror  the  motion  ;  a  kind 
of  logic  this,  that  would  become  a  Falstaff  much 
better  than  a  philosopher.     Again,  is  not  mania 

♦  I  shall  iHsert  a  note  from  Dr.  John  Armstrong:  on  Fe* 
vcr,  p.  478,  wliich  those  who  only  look  at  will  think  too 
long,  but  those  who  read  will  thint  too  short. 

*  It  will  have  been  perceived,  that  I  consider  insanity  a* 
the  effect  of  some  disorder  in  the  circulaiion,  whether  pr^ 
duced  by  agencies  of  a  corporeal  or  mental  nature.  .*^ 
might  be  shown  by  familiar  tacts,  that  the  brain  is  the  V^ 
cipal  organ  through  which  the  operations  of  the  miafl  *"* 
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prodaced  by  moral  causes,  quite  as  ofteii  as  bjr  pby* 
sical,  and  has  not  that  mode  of  cure  succeeded 
best«  which  was  instituted  with  a  reference  to  this 


performed ;  aad  it  does  not,  as  many  have  supposed,  neces- 
sariljT  invdve  the  doctrine  of  materialian  to  affirm,  that 
eertftin  ditorders  of  that  organ  are  capable  of  distcrbin^ 
those  operations.  If  the  most  skilM  musician  in  the  world 
were  placed  before  an  imstnmg  or  broken  instrument,  he 
could  not  produce  the  harmony  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  do  when  that  instrument  was  perfect,  nay,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  sounds  would  be  discordant ;  and  yet  it  would  be 
manifestly  most  illogical  to  conclude,  from  such  an  effect, 
that  the  powers  of  the  musician  were  impaired,  since  they 
merely  appeared  to  be  so  from  the  imperfection  of  the  instru« 
ment.  Now,  what  the  instrument  is  to  the  musician,  the 
brain  may  be  to  the  mind,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  con* 
trary ;  and,  to  pursue  the  figure,  as  the  musician  has  an 
existence  distinct  from  that  of  the  instrument,  so  Uie  mind 
may  have  an  existence  distinct  from  that  of  the  brain ;  for 
in  truth  we  have  no  proof  whatever  of  mind  being  a  pro- 
perty  dependant  upon  any  arrangement  of  matter.  We 
perceive,  indeed,  the  properties  of  matter  wonderfully 
modified  in  tlie  Various  things  of  the  universe,  which  strike 
our  senses  with  the  force  of  their  sublimity  or  beauty ;  but 
in  all  these  we  recognise  certain  radical  and  common  pro- 
perties, that  bear  no  conceivable  relation  to  those  mysleri- 
<ms  capacities  of  thought  and  of  feeling,  referable  to  that 
something  which,  to  designate  and  distinguish  from  mat- 
ter, we  term  mind.  In  this  way,  I  conceive  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  has  made  the  distinction  which  every 
where  obtains  between  mind  and  matter,  for  it  is  natursd 
to  conclude,  that  the  essence  of  mind  may  be  distinct  from 
the  essence  of  matter,  as  the  operations  of  the  one  are  so 
distinct  from  the  properties  or  the  other.  When  we  say 
that  mind  is  immaterial,  we  only  mean  that  it  has  not  the 
properties  of  matter ;  for  the  consciousness  which  informs 
us  of  the  operations,  does  not  reveal  the  abstract  nature  of 
mind,  neither  do  the  properties  reveal  the  essence  of  mat- 
ter. When  any  one,  therefore,  asSbrts  the  materiality  of 
mind,  he  pre-supposes,  that  the  phenomena  of  matter  clear- 
ly show  the  real  cause  of  mina,  which,  as  they  do  not,  he 
unphilosophically  places  his  argument  on  an  assumptMm  j 
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cause  ? '  On  examination,  after  death,  of  those  vrhd 
have  laboured  under  chronic  mania,  it  most  nsnilly 
happens  that  no  difference  of  structure  is  percepti- 
ble in  the  brain  on  dissection.  If,  however,  in 
some  few  instances  tliere  has  been  a  perceptible 
difference,  will  not  a  retrospection  to  the  mentd 
origin  of  the  malady,  justly  warrant  us  in  asserting 
that  the  derangement  of  stmcturetcaj  not  the  cause, 
but  is  the  consequence  of  the  disease  ?  That  so 
many  instances  should  occur  where  no  such  differ- 
ence of  structure  is  perceptible,  is  analagous  to 
what  so  often  happens  in  other  disorders,  where  a 
total  functional  derangement  is  unaccompanied  by 
the  slightest  organic  destruction. 

It  is  admitted  that  each  and  every  component 
particle  of  the  body  is  changed  in  the  course  of 
twenty  years,  and  that  corporeal  identity  is  by 
these  means  so  totally  destroyed,  that  a  man  wbo 
lives  to  sixty  shall  have  gradually  received  three 
distinct  bodies,  the  last  of  ifvhich  shall  not  contain 
one  individual  atom  that  composed  the  first.  But 
those  who  would  persuade  us  that  mind  is  an  abso- 
lute and  component  part  of  the  body,  so  completely 
ingrafted  as  it  were  and  incorporated  with  ft,  that 
the  thinking  faculty  is  only  the  result  of  a  more 
curious  and  complicated  organization,  must  admit, 
that  the  mind  must  sympathize  not  partially,  but 
wholly  with  these  changes  of  the  body  ;  changes 
so  powerful,  that  they  must  effect  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  moral  identity,  as  they  certainly  do  of  that 

and  his  ground  of  reasoning  is  equally  gratuitous — when 
he  contends,  that  mind  is  an  attribute  of  matter,  becaiu^e  it 
is  never  known  to  operate  but  in  conjunction  with  matleri 
for  though  this  connexion  is  constantly  displayed,  yet  wi 
have  no  direct  proof  of  its  being  necessary. 


which  is  corporeal.  The  materialist  must  admit 
thhs  absurdity,  as  his  only  means  of  escaping  a 
greater,  namely,  that  a  whole  shall  not  be  alteTed,. 
notwithstanding  a  total  change  of  all  the  parts  that 
composed  it.  If  indeed  the  materialist  is  inclined 
to  admit  that  these  changes  do  alter  the  body,  but 
not  ihe  .mind,  then  indeed  he  admits  that  which  is 
true  ;  but  truth  itself  may  be  bought  too  dear,  in 
the  opinion  -of  some,  if  the  confession  of  their 
defeat  be  the  price;  the  admission  alluded  to 
above,  is  in  fact  all  the  confession  for  which  we 
contend,  namely,  that  body  and  mind,  although 
they  are  united,  are  also  distinct.  In  a  former 
part  of  this  argument,  I  have  admitted  that  the 
proposition  that  the  mind  is  infantile  with  the  body, 
is  a  general  rule  disturbed  by  no  exceptions.  But 
this  truism,  I  presume,  will  perform  but  little,  either 
for  the  materialist,  or  against  him,  because  the 
terms  are  convertible.  The  mind  is  infantile  with 
the  body,  says  the  materialist ;  but  has  not  the 
immaterialist  quite  as  much  reason  on  his  side, 
should  he  feel  inclined  to  assert  that  the  body  is 
infantile  with  the  mind  ?  Observe,  we  do  not  con- 
tend that  the  mind  has  no  beginning,  but  that  it 
shall  have  no  end,  and  it  appears  that  the  body  is 
appointed  to  be  the  first  stage  of  its  existence. 
Therefore  I  should  rather  affirm  that  the  body  is 
infantile  with  the  mind,  than  that  the  mind  is  infan- 
tile  with  the  body,  and  that  a  fuller  and  stronger 
demonstration  of  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of 
the  mind  evinces  itself  in  proportion  as  a  more 
matured  development  of  the  organs  of  the  body 
enablet?  it  passively  to  receive  the  impressions,  and 
actively  to  execute  the  sovereign  volitions  of  tho 
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niind.  In  coiifinnation  of  this  mode  of  considering 
the  subject,  we  may  observe  that  children  often 
have  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  thing  desired  or  feared, 
long  before  they  are  able  to  express  the  term  by 
which  it  is  described.  The  mind  preced&s  the 
tongue ;  and  the  efibrt  and  wish  to  speak  evinces 
itself  much  earlier  than  the  power  to  do  so.  The 
distinguishing  and  endearing  characteristics  of 
mother  are  sufficiently  understood  by  the  infant, 
long  before  it  can  call  her  by  name ;  and  the 
infantile  mind  is  not  without  a  thousand  modes 
of  expressing  its  feelings,  long  before  the  lagging 
organs  of  the  body  are  sufficiently  developed  to 
aocomplish  the  articulation  of  them. 

If  mind  be  iBatoria}|  it  must  be  both  extended 
and  divisible,  for  these  are  properties  inseparable 
from  matter.  The  absurdity  of  such  a  supposition 
startled  even  the  boldest  of  skeptics,  because  ha 
happened  also  to  be  the  most  acute  ;  I  shall  there* 
fore  quote  a  passage  from  Mr.  Hume,  who  will  be 
allowed  by  materialists,  at  least,  to  be  an  orthodox 
authority.  <  There  is  one  argument,  (says  he,) 
commonly  employed  for  the  immateriality  of  the 
soul,  which  seems  to  be  remarkable  :  whatever  is 
extended,  consists  of  parts,  and  whatever  consists 
of  parts,  is  divisible,  if  not  in  reality,  at  least  in  the 
imagination.  It  is  impossible  any  thing  divisible 
can  be  conjoined  to  a  thought  or  a  perception, 
which  is  a  being  altogether  inseparable  and  indi- 
visible. For,  supposing  such  a  conjunction,  would 
the  indivisible  thought  exist  on  the  left  hand,  or  on 
the  right  of  this  extended  divisible  body ;  on  the 
surface,  or  in  the  middle,  on  the  back  or  foreside 
of  it  ?  If  it  be  conjoined  with  the  extension,  it 
must  exist  somewhere  within  its  dimensions.  If  it 
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exist  wtthia  its  dimensions,  it  musl  either  exD^t  in 
one.  particnlar  part,  and  then  that  particular  part  is 
indivisible,  and  the  perception  is  conjoined  only 
Af  iUi  it,  not  with  the  extension  ;  or  if  the  thought 
dxists  in  every  part,  it  must  also  be  extended,  and 
separable,  and  divisible,  as  well  as  the  body ;  which 
i»  utterly  absurd  and  contradictory.  For  can  any 
fiae  .conceive  a  passion  of  a  yard  in  length,  a  foot 
In  breadth,  and  an  inch  in  thickness  ?  Thought, 
therefore,  and  extension,  are  qualities  wholly  incom- 
patible, and  can  never  incorporate  together  into 
one  subject.'  Mr.  Hume  seems  to  have  been  so 
fully  convinced  by  the  positions  which  ihis  argu- 
ment contains,  that  he  has  laboured  to  push  its 
conclusions  even  up  to  the  establishment  of  that 
.^celebrated  paradox  so  formally  laid  down,  and  so 
Bloutly  defended  by  him.  *  This  maxim  (to  use 
again  his  own  words)  is,  that  an  object  may  exist, 
and  yet  be  nowhere,  and  I  assert  (says  he)  that 
this  is  net  only  possible,  but  that  the  greatest  part 
of  beings  (by  which  he  afterwards  gives  us  to 
understand  he  means  impressions  and  ideas)  do 
imd  must  exist  after  this  manner.  A  moral  reflec- 
tion (says  he)  cannot  be  placed  either  on  the  right 
or  on  the  left  hand  of  a  passion,  nor  can  a  smell  or 
a  sound  be  either  of  a  circular  or  square  figure. 
These  objects  and  perceptions,  so  far  from  requiring 
any  particular  places,  are  absolutely  incompatible 
with  it,  and  the  imagination  cannot  attribute  it  to 
them.' 

These  passages  prove  that  materialists  will  somo- 
fimes  find  Mr.  Hume  to  be  a  very  dangerous  ally. 
Again,  all  mind  is  conscious  of  its  own  existence  ; 
hut  if  mind  be  material,  matter  must  be  conscious 
nf  jts  own  existence  too ;  for  Oiis  c.ousciousneps  is 
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inseparable  from  mtnd,  and  i£  mind  ht  compomiA 
of  matter,  that  which  ift  inseparable  from  the  one, 
cannot  be  denied  to  the  other.  These  are  some 
of  the  absurdities  which  tHu^  et^acunu  creduUt^tf 
infidelitif,  and  the  hold  bdief  afunheKevers^  will  fina 
it  more  easy  to  swallow  than  to  digest.  It  has 
been  arged  by  some,  that  a  total,  though  temporal 
suspension  of  the  thinking  faculty  takes  place 
during  sleep,  and  that  a  faculty  that  may  be 
suspended,  may  also  be  destroyed.  It  is  evident 
that  this  again  must  be  mere  assertion  that  can 
nerer  be  proved  ;  on  the  contrary,  dreams  g(x  t» 
prove  that  there  are  seasons  wheit^  the  thinking 
faculty  is  not  suspended  by  sleep  ;  but  smce  it  is 
manifest  that  sleep  cannot  suspend  it  at  aU  times, 
it  may  not  suspend  it  at  any  time.  We  have 
recollections  of  mental  operations  goins  oa  during 
sleep,  which  recollections  are  extremely  vivid  oa 
some  occasions,  and  on  some  occasions  equally 
faint  and  confused.  These  recollections  vary  from 
reality,  almost  dowx^  ta  nothingness,  and  these 
recollections  we  term  a  dream.  These  operations- 
of  the  thinking  faculty  may,  for  aught  we  knew  to 
the  contrary,  haye  been  going  on?  during  sleeps 
unaccompanied  by  any  after  recollection  of  them 
when  awake ;  and  the  gradations  of  distinctness 
with  w^hicb  we  recollect  our  dreams,  are  confirm- 
atory of  such  an  hypotheses.  1  conceive  analogy 
will  also  assist  us  here ;  for  I  would  ask  one  simplD^ 
question  with  respect  to  our  waking  thoughts: 
liave  we  not  all  forgot  more  of  them  than  we 
remember  ?  and  yet  none  of  us,  1  presume,  are 
prepared  to  deny  the  existence  of  these  thoughts 
on  such  a  ground.  To  those  who  prefer  a  shorter 
method  of  putting  the  argument,.  I  would  say  that 
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our  apprehension  of  the  operation  of  thought  is  not 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  it ;  but  that  its 
indBtence  is  absolutely  necessary  to  our  apprehon* 

-  ioonofit.  ^ 

If  mind  be,  indeed,  material,  what  has  death  to 
do  with  the  annihilation  of  it  ?  for  death  has  no 
no  such  power  over  matter.  We  are  uAd  that '  the 
MnkingfacuUy  is  nothing  more  than  the  resuU  o/*a 
mare  curious  and  complicated  organization,*  Yet 
what  is  this,  but  an  attempt  to  illustrate  that  which 
is  obscure,  by  an  explanation  which  is  more  so  ? 
Can  we,  for  one  moment,  believe  that  a  mere  jmda- 
position  of  parts  is  able  to  convey  the  bluest 
activity  and  energy  to  that  whose  very  esseiice  it 
is,  to  be,  on  all  other  occasions,  of  all  created 
things,  the  most  inactive  and  inert  ?  If  we  request 
the  materialist  to  explain  this  kind  of  hocus  pocus^ 
I  suspect  he  can  only  do  it  by  repeating  hoc  est 
corpus^  the  well-known  etymology  of  the  term.  In 
a  former  part  of  this  article  I  have  quoted  a 
passage  from  Mr.  Hume.  The  passage  occurs  in 
a  work  which  he  afterwards  apologized  for,  and 
requested  that  the  public  would  not  consider  it  as 
containing  his  more  matured  philosophicalopinions. 
He  imbodied,  however,  a  great  part  of  this  work 
afterwards  into  his  essays,  against  which  he  enters 
no  such  caveat ;  and  it  is  known  that  he  himself 
considered  these  essays  his  master-piece,  and  in 
Atom  the  positions  contained  in  the  article  I  have 
quoted,  are  repeatedly  referred  to,  and  confirmed. 
In  these  essays,  the  following  passage  occurs  : '  Is 
ihete  any  principle  in  all  nature  more  mysterious 

'  than  the  union  of  soul  with  body  ;  by  which  a  sup 
posed  spiritual  substance  acquires  such  an  influ- 
ence over  a  material  one,  that  the  most  refined 
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thought  is  able  to  actuate  the  grossest  matter  ^ 
were  wo  empowered  by  a  secret  wish,  to  removd 
mountains,  or  control  Uie  planets  in  their  orbitj 
tliis  extensive  authority-  woulJ  not  be  more  extra- 
ordinary, nor  more  beyond  our  apprehension.'  How 
unfortunate  was  Mr.  Hume  that  ne  did  not  live  in 
this  enlightened  age;  when  he  might  have  been 
informed  that  this  most  inexplicable  phenomenon 
was,  after  all,  the  result  of  the  most  simple  contri- 
vance, arising  from  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
very  slight  alteration  in  the  juxtaposition  of  a  few 
particles  of  matter  !  for  the  thinking  faculty  (wc 
hear)  is  only  tlie  result  of  a  more  curious  and  cm- 
plicated  organization !  Nature,  then,  it  would  seem, 
no  less  than  art,  has  her  cups,  and  her  halls,  aii<l  a 
small  portion  of  matter  thrown  into  tlie  inside  of  a 
little  globe  of  bone,  acquires  properties  and  powers 
diametrically  opposite  to  all  those,  which  on  tlie 
outside  of  it,  it  has  been  ascertained  invariably  to 
possess.  Neither  does  that  gulf  of  insurmountable 
ignorance,  under  which  we  labour,  as  to  the  nature 
of  this  mysterious  union  of  body  and  mind,  invali- 
date in  the  slighest  degree  the  proofs  of  ite 
existence ;  for  no  one,  I  presume,  will  be  hardy 
enough  to  deny  the  existence  of  life ;  and  yet  the 
luiion  of  life  with  body  is  quite  as  inexplicable  as 
the  union  of  mind,  superadded  to  both.  Let  us, 
then,  be  as  candid  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  othefi 
and  apply  the  same  reasoning  to  mind,  that  we 
have  all  consented  to,  with  regard  to  life.  Let  us 
affirm  of  both  of  them,  that  we  know  nothing  of 
either,  but  by  their  effects,  which  effects,  however, 
do  most  fully  and  firmly  establish  their  existence. 
If  that  marvellous  microcosm,  man,  with  all  Ibe 
costly  cargo  of  his  foculties  and  powers,  weye 
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indeed  a  rich  Argosy,  fitted  out  and  freighted  only 
for  shipwreck  and  destruction,  who  amongst  us  that 
tolerate  the  present,  only  from  the  hope  of  the 
future  ;  who  that  hare  any  aspirings  of  a  high  and 
mtelteetual  nature  about  them,  could  be  brought  to 
submit  to  the  disgusting  mortifications  of  the 
Toyage  ?  As  to  the  common  and  the  sensual  herd, 
who  would  be  glad,  perhaps,  under  (my  terms,  to 
sweat  and  groan  beneath  the  load  of  life,  they  would 
find  that  the  creed  of  the  materialist,  would  only 
.give  a  fuller  swing  to  the  suicidal  energies  of  a  self- 
tsm  as  unprincipled  as' unrelenting ;  a  selfism  that 
woidd  not  only  make  that^y^^^^  gift  of  life  a 
boon  the  most  difficult  to  preserve,  6m  would  at  the 
same  time  render  it  wholly  unw<>rtfiy  of  the  task 
and  the  trouble  of  its  preservation.  Knowledge 
herself,  the  fairest  daughter  of  heaven,  would  be 
immediately  transformed  into  a  changeling  of  hell ; 
the  brightest  reason  wouH  be  the  blackest  curse, 
and  weakness  more  salutary  than  strength ;  for  the 
tillany  of  man  would  increase  with  the  depravity  of 
.his  will,  and  the  depravity  of  his  will,  with  every  aug- 
mentation of  his  power.  The  force  of  intellect  im- 
parted to  that  which  was  corrupt,  would  be  like  the 
destructive  energies  communicated  by  an  earth- 
quake, to  that  which  is  inert ;  where  even  things  in- 
animate, as  rocks  and  mountains,  seem  endowed 
with  a  momentary  impulse  of  motion  and  of  life, 
only  to  overwhelm,  to  destroy,  and  to  be  destroyed. 
Justice  is  usually  depicted  as  having  no  eyes,  but 
holding  a  sword  in  one  hand,  and  a  pair  of  scales 
in  the  other.*     Under  a  system  that  destroyed  the 

•  The  awful  importance  of  the  above  article  must  excuse 

he  len^h  of  it ;  and  to  show  that  I  am  not  singular  in  piy 

vk  w  %H  its  scc^  and  bearings,  I  shall  finish  by  a  quotaHop 
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awful  obligations  of  an  oatli,  what  could  justice 
weigh  ?  she  roust  renounce  her  scales,  and  apply 
both  her  hands  to  the  sword ;  and  it  wo^d  be  a 

from  a  work  just  published,  which  has  many  readers,  and 
will  certainljT  i:ave  more :  *  There  is  another  more  impw^ 
tant  relation  in  which  the  mind  is  still  to  be  viewed>-that  re- 
lation which  connects  it  with  the  Almighty  Being  to  wboA 
it  owes  its  existence.  Is  man,  whose  trail  goieratioDS  be- 
gin and  pass  away,  but  one  of  the  Unks  of  an  infinite  cliain 
of  beings  like  himself,  uncaused,  and  coeternal  with  that 
self-ezistmg  ^rld  of  which  he  is  the  feeble  tenant  1  or  is 
he  the  offspring  of  an  all-creating  Power,  that  adapted  Atii 
to  nature  and  nature  to  him,  formed,  together  with  the  mag- 
nificent scene  of  things  around  him,  to  enjoy  its  blessing^i 
and  to  adore,  with  the  gratitude  of  happiness,  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  from  which  they  flow  1  What  attributes  of 
a  Being  so  transcendent,,  may  human  reason  presame to 
explore  'i  and  what  homage  will  be  most  suitable  to  his 
immensity  and  our  nothingness  1  Is  it  only  for  an  existence 
of  a  few  moments  in  this  passing  scene,  that  he  has  formed 
nsl  or,  is  there  something  within  us,  over  which  death  has 
no  power, — something,  that  prolongs  and  identifies  the 
consciousness  of  all  that  we  have  dune  on  earth,  and  tiiat, 
after  the  mortality  of  the  body,  may  yet  be  a  subject  of  the 
moral  government  of  God  1 "  When  compared  with  these 
questions,  even  the  sublimest  physical  inquiries  are  com- 
paratively insignificant.  They  seem  to  differ,  as  it  hasbeen 
said,  in  their  relative  importance  and  dignity,  almost  as 
philosoj)hy  itself  differs  from  the  mechanical  arts  that  are 
subservient  to  it.  *  Quantum  inter  philosophiam  interest^ 
et  costeras  artes;  tantum  interesseexistimo  in  ipsapklosoplt^i 
inter  illam  partem  qua  ad  hominis  et  hanc  qua  ad  Deos  ^^ 
tat.  Altiorest  hcsc  et  animosior ;  multum  permisU  sibi;'"^ 
fuit  oculis  contenta.  Majus  esse  quiddam  suspicata  est,  of 
jfuUhriuSy  quod  extra  conspccium  natura  posuisseV*  I|  'j 
when  ascending  to  these  sublimer  objects,  that  the  mioo 
seems  to  expand,  as  if  already  shaking  ofl  its  earthly  fevers, 
and  returning  to  its  source :  and  it  is  scarcely  loo  muchlo 

*  So  much  is  in  philosophy  and  other  arts,  as  I  think  to  be  in  tW 
philosophy  which  on  the  one  part  regards  men,  and  on  the  other  w« 
gods— this  latter  is  more  lofty  and  energetic — it  intrusts  much  to  ii8» 
--W  satisfied  with  the  eyes— it  suspects  that  to  be  greater  aiwl  H»ttf 
■n«i/ia  vhiel:;  natare  might  haro  placed  out  of  sigUL 
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bloody  sword,  strong,  indeed,  to  exterminate,  but 
feeble  to  correct.  As  to  justice  herself,  she  would 
not  only  be  more  blind  than  Polyphemus,  but  she 
would  also  want  more  hands  than  Briareus,  to  en- 
able her  to  combat  the  hydra-headed  monster  of 
crime! 


There  are  some  characters  who  appear  to  super- 
ficial observers  to  be  full  of  contradiction,  change, 
and  inconsistency,  and  yet  they  that  are  in  the 
secret  of  what  such  persons  are  driving  at,  know 
that  they  arc  the  very  reverse  of  what  they  appear 
to  be,  and  that  they  have  one  single  object  in  view, 
to  which  they  as  pertinaciously  adhere,  through 
every  circumstance  of  change,  as  the  hound  to  the 
hare,  through  all  her  mazes  and  doublings.  We 
know  that  a  windmill  is  eternally  at  work  to  accom- 
plish one  end,  although  it  shifts  with  every  varia- 
tion of  the  weathercock,  and  assumes  ten  different 
positions  in  a  day. 

There  is  nothing  that  requires  so  strict  an  econ- 
omy as  our  benevolence.  We  should  husband 
our  means  as  the  agriculturist  his  manure,  which 
if  he  spread  over  too  large  a  .superficies,  produces 
no  crop,  if  over  too  small  a  surface,  exuberates  in 
r^kness  and  in  weeds. 

The  women  are  satisfied  with  less  than  the  men ; 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  they  are  less  easily 

say,  that  the  delight  which  it  thus  takes  in  thin^^^s  divine  is 
en  internal  eviileuce  of  iis  own  divinity.  *  Cum  ilia  tetlgit^ 
alhur,  cesclt :  ac  vehit  vinculis  liberatus,  in  origiiiem  re- 
dii.  £U  hoc  habet  arguiikfnLum  diviniUUis  sucb,  quod  Ulam 
divina  deUctant.^* 

'When  ahc  moves  forwaid  cherished,  she  Increases— And  thia  i» 
•n  argument  of  Ucr  divinitj  that  dlrine  thinfs  (lease  l^f . 
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satisfied.  In  the  first  place — ^preference  and  pre 
cedence  are  indispensable  articles  with  them,  if 
we  would  have  our  favours  graciously  received; 
they  look,  moreover,  to  the  mode,  the  manner,  and 
the  address,  rather  than  to  the  value  of  the  obliga- 
tion, and  estimate  it  more  by  the  time,  the  cost,  and 
the  trouble  we  may  have  expended  upon  it,  than  by 
its  intrinsic  worth.  Attention  is  ever  eurrent  coin 
with  the  ladies,  and  they  weigh  the  heart  mucb 
more  scrupulously  than  the  iiand.  A  weaMiy  suHer 
purchases  a  watch  for  his  idol,  studded  with  gems; 
an  artificer  makes  a  far  Jess  costly  one  for  Ms 
favourite,  and  I  need  net  add  which  will  be  moat 
propitiously  received,  since  there  will  be  one  person 
at  least  in  the  world,  who  will  be  certain  that 
during  the  whole  process  of  .&e  fabrication  of  the 
present,  the  donor  wa«  thinking  of  her  for  whoa 
it  was  designed. 


Pride  differs  in  many  things  from  vanity,  and  by 
gradations  that  never  blend,  allhough  ihey  maybe 
somewhat  indistinguishable.  Pride  may,  perhaps, 
be  termed  a  too  high  opinion  of  ourselves,  founded 
on  the  overrating  of  certain  C|uaiities  that  we  do 
actually  possess;  whereas  vanity  is  more  easily 
satisfied,  and  can  extract  a  feeling  of  self-compla- 
cency, from  qualifications  that  are  imaginary 
Vanity  can  also  feed  upon  externals,  but  pride  must 
have  more  or  less  of  that  which  is  intrinsic  :  the 
proud,  therefore,  do  not  set  so  high  a  value  upon 
wealth  as  the  vain,  neither  are  ihey  so  much 
depressed  by  poverty.  Vanity  looks  to  the  many, 
and  to  the  moment ;  pride  to  the  future,  and  the 
few ;  hence  pride  has  more  difKculties,  and  vanity 
more  disappointments  ;  neither  does  she  bear  theoi 


to  well,  for  she  at  times  distrusts  herself,  whereas 
pride  despises  others.  For  the  vain  man  cannot 
always  be  certain  of  the  validity  of  his  pretensions, 
because  they  are  often  as  empty  as  that  very  vanity 
that  has  created  them ;  therefore  it  is  necessary  for 
his  happiness,  that  they  should  be  confirmed  by  the 
opinion  of  bis  neighbours,  and  his  own  vote  in 
favour  of  himself  he  thinks  of  little  weight,  until  it 
be  backed  by  the  suffrages  of  others.  The  vain 
man  idolizes  his  owti  person^  and  here  he  is  wroi^g; 
but  he  cannot  bear  his  own  company,  and  here  ho 
is  right.  The  proud  man  wants  no  such  confirma- 
tions ;  his  pretensions  may  be  small,  but  they  are 
something,  and  his  error  lies  in  overrating  them. 
If  others  appreciate  liis  merits  less  highly,  he  attri- 
butes it  either  to  their  envy,  or  to  their  ignorance, 
and  enjoys  iu  prospect  the  period  when  time  shall 
have  removed  the  film  from  their  eyes.  Therefore 
the  proud  man  can  afibrd  to  wait,  because  he  has  no 
doubt  of  the  strength  of  his  capital,  and  can  also 
live,  by  anticipation,  on  that  fame  which  he  has  per 
suaded  himself  that  he  deserves.  He  often  draws 
indeed  too  largely  upon  posterity,  but  even  here  he 
is  safe ;  for  should  the  bills  be  dishonoured,  this 
cannot  happen  until  that  debt,  which  cancels  all 
others,  shall  have  been  paid. 

Few  things  are  more  agreeable  to  self-love  than 
revenge,  and  yet  no  cause  so  efiectually  restraitis 
ns  from  revenge,  as  self-love.  And  this  paradox 
naturally  suggests  another — that  the  strength  ol 
the  community  is  not  unfrequently  built  upon  the 
weakness  of  those  individuals  that  compose  it ;  a 
position  not  quite  so  clear  as  the  first,  but,  I  con* 
ceive,  equally  tenable  aftd  true.    We  receive  an 
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injury,  and  we  are  80  constituted  that  the  first  coq> 
sideration  with  most  of  us  is  revenge.      If  we 
happen,  to  be  kings,  or  prime  ministers,  we  go 
straight  forward  to  work,  unless  indeed  it  should 
happen,  that  those  that  have  inflicted  the  injury 
are  as  powerful  as  those   that  have  received  it. 
It  is  fortunate,  however,  for  the  interests  of  soci- 
ety,  that  the  great  mass  of  mankind  are  neither 
kings,  nor  prime  ministers,  and  that  men  are  so 
impotent  that  they  can  seldom  bring  evil  upon 
others,  without  more  or  less  danger  to  themselves. 
Thus  then  it  is  that  public  strength,  security,  and 
confidence,  grow  out  of  private  weakness,  danger 
and  fear.    These  considerations  have  given  rise  to 
this  saying:  '  It  is  letter  to  quarrel  with  a  kncpot 
than  with  a  fool ;'  for  with  the  latter  all  considera 
tion  of  consequence  to  liimself,  is  swallowed  up 
and  lost  in  the  blind  and  brutal  impulse  that  goads 
him  on  to  bring  evil  upon  another.     We  hate  our 
enemy  much,  but  we  love  ourselves  more.   We 
have  been  injured,  but  we  will  not  avail  ourselves 
of  the  legal  means  of  redress,  because  of  the  cer- 
tain  expense  and  trouble,  and  the  uncertain  sue 
cess ;  neither  will  we  resort  to  illegal  rfiodes  ol 
retaliation,  because  vre  will  not  run  the  risk  of  ih® 
mortification,  the  disgrace,  and  the  danger  of  adis" 
covery;  for  it  is  as   difficult  for  revenge  to  act 
without  exciting  suspicion,  as  for  a  rattlesnake  ^ 
stir  without  making  a  noise.     The  result  is,  t1>^ 
we  are  quiet,  and  self-love  is  made  to  correct  ^  *^ 
own  violence,  as  a  steam-engine  its  own  veloci^-y* 
and  the  fear  of  danger  effects  for  the  one,  ^"^^^y 
the  safety-valve  accomplishes  for  the  other.    ^J? 
it  is  highly  necessary  that  things  should  be  so,  ^^ 
retaliation  aggravates  resentment,  and  resentiu'*^" 
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produces  fresh  retaliation ;  therefor^.,  were  tlicro 
nothing  to  restrain  these  causes  from  acting  rcci* 
procally  upon  each  other,  the  destruction  of  all 
society  must  be  the  consequence,  and  a  condagra- 
lion  would  be  excited  in  ^he  moral  world,  like  that 
which  is  observable  in  the  natural,  where  the  fire 
increases  the  wind,  and  the  wind  increases  the  lire 


^,  In  the  whole  course  of  our  observation  there  is 
not  so  misrepresented  and  abused  a  personage  as 
death.  Some  have  styled  him  the  king  of  terrors, 
when  he  might  with  less  impropriety  have  been 
termed  the  terror  of  kings ;  others  have  dreaded 
him  as  an  evil  without  end,  although  it  was  in  their 
own  power  to  malce  him  the  end  of  all  evil.  Ho 
has  been  vilified  as  the  cause  of  anguish,  consler- 
nation,  and  despair ;  but  these,  alas,  are  things  that 
appertain  not  unto  death,  but  unto  life.  How 
strange  a  paradox  is  this,  we  love  the  distemper 
*nd  loathe  the  remedy,  preferring  the  fiercest  buf- 
fetings  of  the  hurricane  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
harbour.  The  poet  has  lent  liis  fictions,  the  painter 
liis  coloiu?s,  the  orator  his  tropes,  to  portray  death 
as  th^  grand  destroyer,  the  enemy,  the  prince  of 
phantoms  and  of  shades.  But  can  he  be  called  a 
destroyer,  who  for  a  perishable  state  gives  us  that 
which  is  eternal  ?  Can  he  be  styled  the  enemy, 
who  is  the  best  friend  only  of  the  best,  who  never 
deserts  them  at  their  utmost  need,  and  whose  friend- 
ship proves  the  most  valuable  to  those  who  live  the 
longest  ?  Can  he  be  termed  the  prince  of  phan- 
toms and  of  shades,  who  destroys  that  which  is 
transient  and  temporary,  to  establish  that  which 
alone  is  real  and  fixed  ?  And  what  are  the  mourn- 
ful escutcheons,  the  sable  trophies,  and  the  melan* 
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choly  insignia  wiih  wliicU  we  surround  biin,  the 
sepulcliral  gloom,  the  mouldering  carcass,  and  the 
Mlimy  worm  ?  These,  indeed,  are  the  idle  fears  aod 
empty  terrors,  not  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  linn^. 
'J'hu  dark  domain  of  death  we  dread  indeed  to 
enter,  but  wc  ought  rather  to  dread  the  ruggedness 
of  some  of  the  roads  that  lead  to  it ;  but  if  they 
are  rugged,  they  are  short,  and  it  is  only  those  that 
are  smooth,  that  are  wearisome  and  long.     Perhaps 
he  summons  us  too  soon  from  the  feast  of  hfe,  be 
it  so;  if  the  exchange  be  not  for  the  better,  it  is 
not  his  fault,  but  our  own :  or  he  summons  us  late; 
the  call  is  a  reprieve,  rather  than  a  sentence;  foi 
who  would  wish  to  sit  at  the  board,  when  he  can 
no 'longer  partake  of  the  banquet,  or  to  Hvo  on  lo 
pain,  when  he  has  long  been  dead  to  pleasure? 
Tyrants  can  sentence  theirvictims  to  death,  but  how 
much  more  dreadful  would  be  their  power,  could 
they  sentence  them  to  life  ?     Life  is  the  jailer  of 
the  soul  in  this  filthy  prison,  and  its  only  deliverer 
is  death  ;  what  we  call  life  is  a  journey  to  deafhi 
and  what  we  call  death,  is  a  passport  to  life.  True 
wisdom  thanks  death  for  what  he  takes,  and  still 
more  for  what  he  brings.     Let  us  then  lik^  senti- 
nels, be  ready,  because  we  are  uncertain,  and  calm 
because  we  are  prepared.    There  is  nothinf  formi- 
dable  about  death  but  the  consequences  of  it,  a"" 

.Ml 

these  we  ourselves  can  regulate  and  control,  l"** 
shortest  life  is  long  enough  if  it  lead  to  a  better, 
and  the  longest  life  is  too  short  if  it  do  not. 


As  in  the  game  of  billiards,  the  balls  are  cou 
Rlantly  producing  cflbcts  from  mere  chance,  whicn 
the  most  skilful  player  could   neither  execute  nor 
foresee,  but  which,  when  they  do  happen,  serve 
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mainly  to  teach  Mm  how  much  he  has  still  to  learn ; 
•o  it  is  in  the  more  profound  and  complicated  game 
of  politics  and  diplomacy.  In  both  cases,  we  can 
only  regulate  our  play  by  what  we  have  seen, 
rfkther  than  by  what  we  have  hoped  ;  and  by  ^hat 
we  have  ei^perienced,  rather  than  by  what  we  have 
inspeoted.  'For  one  character  that  appears  on  the 
^eatre  of  human  affairs  that  can  rule  events,  there 
Ere  ten  thousand  that  can  follow*  them,  sometimes 

♦jit  is^stonishing  how  many  men  the  French  revolution 
obliged  to  be  great,  even  in  spite  of  themselves.  Events 
harried  on  the  political  macnine  with  such  tremendous 
rapidity,  that  the  passengers  were  compelled  to  travel  not 
only  faster,  but  farther  than  they  had  bargained  for;  most 
i)f  them  would  very  gladly  have  given  up  their  places^  had  it 
Aot  been  more  dangerous  to  jump  out,  even  than  it  was  to 
iremain.  There  are  four  men  who  might  have  written  the 
4nost  interesting  volumes  that  ever  w«re  bequeathed  to  pos- 
Iterity,  could  we  only  ensure  two  things,  that  their  own 
egotism  would  permit  them  to  be  candid,  or  that '  the  powers 
ihat  be*  would  permit  their  details  to  be  read.  Of  the  men  I 
allude  to,  two  are  no  more,  and  two  remain — Bonaparte, 
Talleyrand,  Sieyes,  and  Camot.  Such  men  as  Talleyrand, 
i'lieyes,  Mazarin,  Richelieu,  and  De  Retz,  go  to  prove  that 
what  Lord  Chatham  termed  the  college  of  fishermen,  had 
very  di^rent  views  of  their  vocation,  from  the  college  of 
cardinals,  and  infallibility  itself  must  prove  itself  fallible, 
the  instant  it  sets  about  to  reconcile  the  career  of^  these  men, 
vilh  the  life  and  doctrine  of  Him  who  expressly  said : — 
'  Mtf  kingdan  is  not  of  this  worldJ  *  Be  ye  n&t  called  RMi,^ 
t  shkU  Anish  this  note  with  aquotation  from  the  text  and  note« 
*  of  *  Hvjx)cri3y,*  as  the  passage  contains  an  anecdote  of 
S».e»  es,  and  an  application  of  some  lines  of  Juvenal  to  him, 
5rh'"*h  htyt  been  thought  hcppy,  but  the  reader  must  judge  \ 

As  Sies'es  slirewd,  who  in  the. direst  times. 

When  Pcvris  reeked  with  cruelty  and  crimes. 

By  turns  nilcd  all  j— aud  as  each  colleague  bled, 

Oontrived — no  tviCing  ta.:»k— ^<>  wear  a  head ; 

Though  favourites  AziW  iAX,  drag^d  forth  to  d'« 

ITuheard,  or  ere  their  plaster  busts  »ere  rfry/  -  .   r^ .- 
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with  more  success  than  these  master-minds,  alvrajFS 
with  more  safety.     He  that  undertakes  to  gside 
the  vessel,  may  at  last  be  swept  away  from  the 
lielm,  by  the   hurricane ;   while   those  who   hare 
battened  themselves  down,  determined    to  foiioir 
the  fate  of  their  vessel,  rather  than  to  guide  it, 
may  arrive  safe  on  the  shore.     Fortune,  like  other 
females,  prefers  a  lover  to  a  master,  and  submits 
with  impatience  to  control ;  but  he  that  woos  het 
with   opportunity,  and    importunity,   will  seldom 
court  her  in  vain. 


It  is  astonishing  how  much  more  anxious  people 
are  to  lengthen  life  than  to  improve  it;  and  u 
misers  often  lose  large  sums  of  money  in  attempt- 
ing to  make  more,  so  do  hypochondriacs  squander 
large  sums  of  time  in  search  of  nostrums  by  which 
they  vainly  hope  they  may  get  more  time  to  squan- 

Dr.  Moore,  father  of  the  gallant  general,  was  at  Parison 
the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution.  He  wished  to  purchase 
a  few  of  the  busts  of  those  demagogues  who  had,  each  ui 
their  turn,  strutted  their  hour  on  that  bloody  stage.  *  M 
sir  !*  exclaimed  the  artist,  *  ours  has  been  a  losing  trade  oi 
late  :  as  the  real  heads  have  often  taken  leave  of  the  shoul- 
ders of  their  owners  before  the  artifieiat  ones,  which  '^^ 
were  modelling,  could  be  exhibited  for  sale.  It  then  became 
as  dangero^is  to  have  them,  as  before  it  was  to  be  witnoai 
them.  But  here,  sir,'  said  he,  handing  him  the  busioijjj 
Abbe  Sieyes,  *  here  is  a  head  that  has  not  yet  quarrellw 
wiih  its  shoulders.  This  head  in  some  degree  makes  wp 
for  what  we  have  lost  by  its  companions ;  it  is  in  gr^ 
request  still,  and  sdls  wclV 

The  Abbe  has  lately  had  much  leimre.  time  upon  nis 
hands:  may  we  indulge  tlie  hope  that  he  has  employed u 
in  preparing  the  history  of  his  own  times  1  If  to  ihis  dell* 
caie  task  he  v/ould  bring  the  honesty  of  Burnet,  without 
his  credulity,  he  might  bequeath  to  posterity  the  moslin* 
terostin^  volume  that  ever  was  written. — Krir;ia  c(  atw. 


•^. 
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*  der.  Thus  the  diurnals  give  us  ten  thousand 
rfecipes  to  live  long,  for  dne  to  live  well,  and  hence 
the  use  of  the  present  which  we  have,  is  thrown 
away  in  idle  schemes  of  how  we  may  abuse  tfiat 
future  we  may  not  have.  No  man  can  promise 
himself  even  fifty  years  of  life  ;  but  any  man  may, 
if  he  please,  live  in  the  proportion  of  fifty  years,  in 
forty ; — ^let  him  rise  early,  that  he  may  have  the  day 
before  him,  and  let  him  make  the  most  of  the  day, 
by  determining  to  expend  it  on  ttoo  sorts  of  acquaint- 
ance only,  those  by  whom  something  may  be  got, 
and  those  from  whom  something  may  be  learned. 

The  rich  patient  cures  the  poor  physician  much 
more  often  than  the  poor  physician  the  rich  patient ; 
and  it  is  rather  paradoxical,  that  the  rapid  recovery 
of  the  one  usually  depends  upon  the  procrastinated 
disorder  of  the  other.  Some  persons  will  tell  you 
with  an  air  of  the  miraculous,  that  they  recovered 
although  they  were  given  over,  whereas  they  might 
with  more  reason  have  said,  they  recovered  because 
they  were  given  over. 

The  most  adroit  flattery  is  that  which  counter- 
■  feits  a  resentment  at  hearing  our  darling  opinions 

80  sturdily  attacked,  yet  counterfeits  it,  only  to 
.  bestow  the  mead  of  a  victory  wrested  from  us,  as 

we  pretend,  by  the  more  forcible  weapons  of  our 

opponent. 

If  a  legislator  were  to  transport  the  robbed,  but 
to  encourage  and  reward  the  robber,  ought  we  to 
wonder  if  felonies  were  frequent  ?  and  in  like  man- 
fter,  when  women  send  the  seduced  to  Coventry, 
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but  countenance  and  even  court  the  seducer,  oQglit 
we  not  to  wonder  if  seductions  were  scarce? 


We  usually  prefer  ourselves  to  our  revenge ;  brt 
there  arc  cases  where  we  prefer  our  revenge  to 
ourselves.  This  reflection  ought  to  make  w 
extremely  cautious  how  we  too  deeply  injure  ano* 
ther  ;  for  revenge  is  a  dreadful  engine,  even  m^a 
feeblest  hands ;  and  as  there  are  injuries  whi^ 
make  life  a  burden,  can  we  wonder  if  that  burden 
be  got  rid  of,  by  the  very  act  that  also  sets  ns 
even  with  our  enemy. 


There  is  a  very  cunning  flatteryi  which  great 
minds  sometimes  pay  themselves,  by  condescend- 
ing to  admire  efforts  corresponding  with,  bat  vastly 
inferior  to  their  own.  Tiiis  will  help  a  close  ob- 
server to  account  for  a  vast  deal  of  otherwise  unac- 
countable flummery  that  is  hawked  about  in  the 
market  of  fame,  but  very  cheap  like  all  other  arti- 
cles that  are  so  doubly  unfortunate  as  to  t)e  noi 
only  stale,  but  a  glut. 


The  conduct  of  corporate  bodies  sometinies 
would  incline  one  to  suspect  that  criminality  is  with 
them,  a  matter  of  calculation  rather  than  ot  con- 
science, since  the  individuals  that  compose  these 
bodies,  provided  they  can  only  divide  the  weight 
of  the  odium  attached  to  an  obnoxious  measure, 
have  no  objection  to  the  full  weight  of  the  profitj 
and  the  whole  weight  of  the  guilt.  I  have  heard 
of  a  plain  countryman  who  had  occasion  to  renc^ 
a  fine  in  a  certain  diocess.  He  waited  on  ever/ 
individual  of  the  chapter  separately — they  were 
vastly  civil ;  one  ^ve  him  brandy,  another  beer,> 
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fkbdt  wine,  a  fonn^  koUaMdfi;;  anjt  so  out.  Ott 
ike  day  fbllowiitg^  ke  iq^p^aveil  befbra  fShwoft^  in.  their 
corporate  cafdeity^,  when  he  foimd  a  tenibter  met»- 
merphoeb  had  taken  pAace,  and  it  was  not  ^vithoul 
jLfficolty  ke  coukl  persuade  himself  they  were  the 
same  men.  Having  concluded  a  very  hard  bargain: 
*  Gentlemen,'  said  onr  rustic,  '  I  can  compare  you 
.le>  ^hing  bint  the  good  cheer  I  received  at  your 
houses  yesterday ;  taken  .separately  you  axiet  excel- 
lent, but  mix  you  togedier,  and  you  are  a  mess' for 
fhod^ ^1/ 


As  the  next  thing  to  having  wisdom  ourselves,  is 
to  profit  by  that  of  others,  so  the  next  thing  to 
having  merit  ourselves,  i»  to  take  care  that  the 
meritofiouff  prodt  by  us  ;  for  he  that  rewards  the 
doserving,  siakea^  himself  one  of  the  number. 

The  idle  levy  a  very  heavy  tax  upon  the  indus- 
trious, wlicn  by  frivolous  tisUaiiofvt  they  rob  them 
©f  their  time.  Such  persons  beg  their  daily  happi- 
mess  from  door  to  door,  as  beggars  their  d^ily 
bread,  and  like  them,  sometimes  meet  witha  rehit^. 
A  mere  gossip  ought  not  to  wonder  if  we  evince 
signs  that  we  are  tired  of  him^  seeing  that  we  arc 
iodebCed  to  the  honour  of  his  visit,  s<^ely  to  the 
ciccumstance  of  his  being  tired  ^  himself.  He 
sits  at  home  until  he  has  accumulated  an  insup- 
portdie  load  of  ennui,,  and  he  sallies  forth  to  dis- 
tnbnte  it  among  all  his  acquaintance. 

The  priest  should  be  careful  not  to  act  tko 
rererse  of  the  physician,  and  in  two  mostimfOEt- 
ant  points.  The  physician  rendmen  the  most  nau- 
seous prescriplioa  palatable,  facf  Ikft  ^^[ancooCils 
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preparation,  and  the  winning  suavity  with  wbieM 
18  recommended ;  whereas  the  priest  maj  possibly 
render  a  most  refreshing  cordisd  disgusting,  by  thu 
injudicious  addition  of  his  own  compounds,  axA 
the  ungracious  manner  with  which  they  are  adrain* 
istered. 


The  character  of  a  people  is  raised,  when  littlt 
bickerings  at  home  are  made  to  give  way  to  greal 
events  that  are  developing  themselves  abroad ;  but 
the  character  of  a  people  is  degraded,  when  they 
are  blind  as  to  measures  of  the  greatest  moment 
abroad,  by  paltry  jealousies  at  home. 

A  man's  profundity  may  keep  him  from  opening 
on  a  first  interview,  and  his  caution  on  a  second; 
but  I  should  suspect  his  emptiness,  if  he  carried 
on  his  reserve  to  a  third. 


Our  vanity  often  inclines  us  to  impute  not  only 
our  successes,  but  even  our  disappointments,  to 
causes  personal,  and  strictly  confined  to  ourselves, 
when,  nevertheless,  the  effects  may  have  been 
removed  from  the  supposed  cause,  far  as  the  poles 
asunder.  A  zealous,  and  in  his  way,  a  very  emi- 
nent preacher,  whose  eloquence  is  as  copious,  and 
far  more  lucid  than  the  waters  of  bis  beloved  Cam, 
happened  to  miss  a  constant  auditor  from  his  con- 
gregation.  Schism  had  already  made  some  depn* 
dations  on  the  fold,  which  was  not  so  large,  but  to 
a  practised  eye,  the  deduction  of  even  one  was  per* 
ceptible.  *  What  keeps  our  friend  farmer  B.  atf*/ 
from  us  V  was  the  anxious  question  proposed  by<wtf 
vigilant  minister  to  his  clerk.  *I  have  not  seen  hi* 
amongst  us,'  continued  he^  'these  three  weeks;  I 
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kope  it  is  not  Soctnianism  that  keeps  him  away.' 

•  No,  your  honour/  replied  the  clerk,  •  it  is  some- 
ibing  worse  than  that.'    '  Worse  than  Socinianism ! 

•  God. forbid  it  should  be  deism.'  '  No,  your  honour, 
it  is  something  worse  than  that.'  <  Worse  than 
deism.!  Good  heavens,  I  trust  it  is  not  atheism!' 
'No,  your  honour,  it  is  something  worse  than  that' 
'  Worse  than  atheism  !  impossible ;  nothing  can  be 
worse  than  atheism  *'  *  Yes  it  is,  your  honour^ — 
it  is  rheumatism? 


Friendship  often  ends  in  love ;  but  love,  in  friend- 
ship— never. 

To  many-  a  rake,  in  the  hope  of  reforming  him, 
and  to  hire  a  highwayman,  in  the  hope  of  reclaim- 
ing him,  are  two  very  dangerous  experiments ;  and 
yet  I  know  a  lady  who  fancies  she  has  succeeded 
in  the  one,  and  all  the  world  knows  a  divine  who 
really  has  succeeded  in  the  other. 


To  write  to  please  the  lowest,  few  would,  to 
write  to  please  the  highest,  fewer  can  :  we  must 
cither  stoop  to  the  ignorance  of  the  one,  or  sur- 
mount the  envy  of  tlie  other;  Let  us,  then,  strive 
to  steer  between  tl;em,  if  we  wotdd  consult  both 
our  fortune  and  our  fame.  In  the  middle  classes 
there  is  a  measure  of  judgment  fully  equal  to  any 
demands  we  can  make  upon  it — a  judgment  not  too 
fastidious  from  vanity,  nor  too  insensible  from  igno- 
rance ;  and  he  that  can  balance  the  centre,  may 
not  be  fearful  of  the  two  extremes.  Were  one 
half  of  the  world  philosophers,  and  the  other  fools, 
1  would  either  not  have  written  these  pages,  or 
having  written— ^burnt  them. 
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It  18  «  earkras  paradox,  ikat  precisely  in  propiof 
Ikm  to  our  awn  intellectiwl  weakness,  w)il  be  our 
credulity  as  to  those  raysterious  powers  assumed 
by  others ;  and  in  those  regions  of  darkness  axxl 
ignorance  where  man  cannot  effect  oven  those 
things  that  are  within  the  power  of  man,  there  we 
•hall  ever  find  that  a  bliiid  belief  in  feats  diat  are 
far  beyond  those  powers,  has  taken  tjiie  deepest 
foot  in  the  minds  of  the  deceived,  and  prodiiced 
the  richest  harvest  to  the  knavery  of  the  deceiver. 
An  impostor  that  would  starve  in  Edinburgh,  miglit 
luxuriate  in  his  Gynsceum  at  Consrtuitinopie.  But 
the  more  we  know  as  to  those  things  that  cvR^d 
done,  the  more  skeptical  do  we  become,  as  to  all 
things  that  cannot.  Hence  it  is  that  no  man  fhiiiks 
80  meanly  of  a  prime  minister,  as  his  private  secie 
tary,  nor  so  humbly  of  a  conjurer,  ite  his  own  zu^; 
hence  it  is  that  no  men  have  so  Httle  confidences 
medicine  as  physicians,  nor  in  works  of  superero- 
gation as  monks  ;  not  withstanding  both  respectively 
prescribe  each,  to  others.  And  the  converse  of 
this  proposition,  being  perhaps  equally  true,  it  then 
affords  the  same  kind  of  conviction  to  the  philoso- 
pher, that  the  joint  proof  of  synthesis  and  analy- 
sis doth  to  the  chymist-  And  we  might  transpose, 
for  brevity,  the  proposition  thus — the  iess  we  know 
as  to  things  that  can  be  done,  the  less  skeptical  aj* 
we  as  to  things  that  cannot.  Hence  it  is  that  sail- 
ors and  gamblers,  though  not  over  reniarkahle  for 
their  devotion,  are  even  proverbial  for  their  super- 
stition ;  the  solution  of  this  phenomena  is,  that  both 
these  descriptions  of  men  have  so  much  to  do  with 
things  beyond  all  possibility  of  being  reduced 
either  to  nde  or  to  reason — ^ihe  windi  and  the 
waves — and  the  decisions  of  the  dice  boa,    I'i^ 
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gambler,  indeed,  abounds  in  two  of  ike  cardinal 
▼irtues— faith  and  hope;  but  as  he  lamentably 
fails  in  charity,  which  is  greater  than  these — he  is 
nothing. 


■  • 

Those  that  are  teaching  the  people  to  read,  are 
doing  all  that  in  them  lies  to  increase  the  power, 
and  to  extend  the  influence  of  those  that  can 
write  ;*  for  the  child  will  read  to  please  his  master, 
but  the  man,  to  please  himself. 

♦  This  question  would  require  a  volume,  and  all  I  shall 

€»bserye  upon  it  here,  is,  that  a  state  of  half  knowledge  in 

the  lower  orders,  is  far  more  dangerous  to  the  tranquillity 

of  a  government  than  a  state  of  ignorance ;  for  those  that 

can  see  a  little  will  submit  to  be  led,  far  less  readily  than 

those  that  are  blind ;  and  the  little  glimmering  such  have, 

'does  not  enable  them  to  distinguish  between  the  false  light 

of  the  demagogue,  and  the  true  light  of  the  patriot ;  between 

)tim  who  means  their  good,  and  nim  that  means  his  own. 

But  in  spite  of  this,  I  am  still  an  advocate  for  enl%htening 

;  the  people,  notwithstanding  this  middle  point  must  be  passed 

'  in  doing  it ;  but  it  is  a  sta^fe  in  the  progress  of  a  nation  re- 

^  quiring  not  only  much  of  firmness,  but  much  of  concession 

'  loo,  on  the  part  of  the  rulers.  In  fact,  I  know  of  no  political 

.  problem  where  the  adjustment  of  the  balance  of  the  stiaviter 

'and  the  fortif.cr  is  so  nice,  and  at  the  same  lime  so  necessary. 

.''  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  quoting  here  the  words  of  a 

learned  li?reisrner,  in  his  preface  of  a  most  valuable  work, 

addressed  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  then-  prime  minister  of 

England.    *  True  and  extensive  knowledge  never  was, 

and  never  car*  be  hurtful  to  the  peace  of  society.    It  is 

ignorance,  or  which  is  far  worse  than  ignorance,  false 

Imowledge,  that  is  chiefly  terrible  to  states.    They  are  the 

furious,  the  ill-taught,  the  blind,  and  misguided,  that  ant 

prone  to  be  seized  with  groundless  fears,  and  unprovoked 

resentments ;  to  be  raised  by  incendiaries,  and  to  rush 

desperately  on  to  sedition,  ana  acts  of  rage.    Subjects  that 

arc  most  knowing,  and  best  informed,  are  ever  most  peace* 

ablean(?  loyal;  whereas,  the  loyalty  and  obedience  of  such 

whoj^ioitterstandings  extend  notbeyond  names  and  sounds 
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TIm  greatest  and  tlia  most  aimable  privilegB 
which  the  lich  enjoy  over  the  poor,  ie  that  wldcb 
thej  exercise  the  least — the  fnivUege  of  maklBg 
them  happy. 

If  you  cannot  inspire  a  woman  with  love  of  yon, 
fill  her  above  the  brim  with  love  of  herself ;— all 
that  runs  over  will  be  yours. 

There  are  many  dogs  that  have  never  killed 
their  own  mutton ;  but  very  few  who  having  beguB, 

will  be  always  jprecarious.  and  can  never  be  tiioroaghl/ 
relied  upon,  whilst  any  turbulent  or  artful  men  cajQ,  by  dio 
and  clamour,  and  the  continual  application  of  those  booads, 
intoxicate  and  inflame  them  even  to  madness ;  can  xnski 
them  believe  themselves  undone,  though  nothing  can  hurt 
them;  think  they  are  oppressed,  wheo  they  are  beit  pro- 
tected ;  and  can  drive  them  into  riots  and  rebeliion,  vitfloot 
the  excuse  of  one  r^  grievance.  It  wiU  always  be^ 
to  raise  a  mist  before  ey;es  that  are  alr^bdy  dark,  and  it  is  i 
true  observation,  that  it  is  an  easy  worklo govern  wise  bmo» 
but  to  govern  fools  or  madmen,  a  continual  slavery,  ft  ^ 
from  the  blind  zeal  and  stupidity  cleaving  to  superstition; 
it  is  from  the  ignorance,  rashness  and  rage,  attending  lac- 
lion,  that  so  many  mad  and  sanguinary  evils  have  destroyed 
men,  dissolved  the  best  governments,  and  thinned  the  great- 


est nations.  As  a  people,  well  instructed,  will  certainly 
esteem  the  blessings  they  enjoy,  and  study  public  peace  lof 
their  own  sake,  there  is  a  great  merit  m  instructing  "»« 


people,  and  cultivating  their  understandings.  They  arc 
certainly  less  credulous,  in  proportion  as  they  are  ©ore 
knowing,  and  consequently  less  liable  to  be  the  dupes  ol 
demagogues,  and  the  property  of  ambition.  Thev  are  not 
then  to  be  surprised  with  false  cries,  nor  animated  by  iiJ)*' 
ginary  danger.  Wherever  the  understanding  is  well  jp'^* 
cipled  and  informed,  the  passions  will  be  tame,  and  "»« 
heart  well  disposed.  They,  therefore,  who  comraunicai* 
true  knowledge  to  their  species,  are  true  friends  to  the 
world,  benefactors  to  society,  and  deserve  all  encouras?" 
ment  from  those  who  preside  over  society,  with  the  yppUo^ 
•and  £^ood  wishes  of  all  good  and  Hope^  men.' 


.  )|^v»  ^^«d.  And  ibere  aro  ijoaoy  women  who 
lAVje  aever  iotiiguedt  and  many  men  who  hare 
never  gamed;  but  those  who  have  done  eit^bier  but 
imtcey  are  very  extraordinary  animals,  and  tnore 
worthy  of  a  gUusscase  when  they  die^  than  half  the 
MfBiics  m.  d^  British  museum. 


HiVlieiii  we  feel  a  strong  desire  to  thrust  our 
^vice  upon  others,  it  is  usually  because,  wo 
fuspect  their  weakness ;  bjat  we  ought  rather  to 
fuspect  our  own. 

The  young  fancy  that  their  follies  are  mistaken 
l^the.old,  for  happiness;  and  the  old  fancy  that 
their  gravity  is  mistaken  by  the  young,  for  wisdom. 
Aad  yet  ea,ch  are  wrong  in  supposing  this  of  the 
oC$er.  The  misapprehension  is  mutual,  but  I  shall 
Wt  attempt  to  set  either  of  them  right,  because 
th^ir  respective  error  is  reciprocally  consolatory  to 
both.  I  would  not  be  so  severe  on  the  old,  as  the 
Uvjely  Frenchman,  who  said,  that  if  they  were  fond 
of  giving  good  ^d  vice,  it  was  only  because  they 
were  no  longer  able  to  set  a  bad  example ;  but  for 
their  own  sake,  no  less  than  of  others,  I  would 
^ecpnuneijbd  cheerfidness  to  the  old,  in  the  room  of 
fi^UBterity,  knowing  that  heaviness  is  much  more 
jt^ften  syno^iymous  with  ignorance,  than  gravity 
yfi&L  wisdom.  Cheerfulness  ought  to  he  the  viah- 
eum  vitiB*  of  their  life  to  the  old :  age  without 
^cheerfulness,  is  a  Lapland  winter  without  a  sun ; 
land  this  spirit  of  cheerfulness  should  be  encouraged 
in  our  youth,  if  wo  would  wish  to  have  the  benefit 

•  The  yrovisiinf'  of  li/f* — ^Pni. 
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of  it  in  our  old  age  ;  time  will  make^  a  genermu 
vrine  moro  mellow^  but  it  Mrill  turn  that  which  » 
early  on  tkefrei^  to  vinegar. 

Courage  is  like  the  diamond — ^very  brilliant ;  not 
changed  by  fire,  capable  of  high  polish,  but  except 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  hard  bodies,  useless. 
The  great  Tamerlane  had  his  full  share  of  it,  yet 
he  said  its  value  was  much  overrated,  becaose  it 
required  nothing  more  than  the  exercise  of  forth 
lude  and  patience  for  one  short  hour. .  One  woaM 
suppose  the  Tartar  had  read  Horace,  and  had  his 
description  of  a  battle  in  view : — 

' ^  Concurritur — hora 

Mamento  cita  mors  venit,  out  victaria  laUa.^* 


In  great  cities  men  are  more  callous  both  to  the 
happiness  and  the  misery  of  others,  than  in  the 
country ;  for  they  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of 
seeiim  both  extremes. 


o ^ 


Mvsterv  magnifies  dancrer,  as  a  fog  the  sun;  the 
hand  that  warned  Belshazzar,  derived  its  horniy- 
ing  infiucncc  from  the  want  of  a  body. 

In  the  East,  the  women  are  chosen  with  reference 
^  their  personal  charms,  rather  than  their  intellec- 
tual, considered  as  ministers  to  sensuality,  rather 
than  as  ornaments  of  society,  and  abandoned  the 
moment  the  slighest  decay  begins  to  manifest  itself 
in  those  corporeal  attractions  which  first  enhanced 
lieir  value,  and  ensured  their  admiration.  It  wowd 

They  Tiiect — an  hour^s  brief  time 


And  death  has  come,  or  trixiMjih^s  peal  sublime, — ^PcB 


tACON.  «^ 

•Mm  thct  iStkdfe  is  a^^ui^  fib^^icid  csm^  for  Ihis 
|j»w  «n4  UMmfJ  mode  of  tpprecitiifig  feoiaje  eaccel- 
Icttce,  «o  prevalcmt  m  th«  iket,  «jid  in  jeaj^tdatiof 
*rhieh,  if  complied  with  ihe  nonfaem  nations,  the 
bedy  h^s  so  jRuch  more  weight  ill  the  sq^e  than 
4be  miod.  The  fact  is,  thai  uftder  tke  ripeoing 
MHM  of  i;be  east,  all  the.^haiais  and  boauties  of  the 
liody  are  developed,  loi^g  before  the  less  precocious 
amid  has  put  i<mh  eveo  the  promise  aad  Che  blos- 
•om  of  its  ultimate  but  pjcogresaive  perfeelieo 
Bvt  inasmuch  as  prem^ure  adolescence  has  a 
constant  tendency  to  superinduce  premature  decre- 
pitude, the  charms  of  the  body  have  ceased  to 
nourish,  when  tj^ose  of  the  mind  are  beginning  to 
^q^d  aad  to  bkd,  Tbus  tite  unfortunate  pride 
«!*  the  harem  has  ceased  to  please  as  .the  mistress,* 
l^recisely  at  the  moment  when  she  might  begin  to 
interest  as  the  friend.  For  that  alliance  may  be 
said  to  have  a  double  tie,  where  the  minds,  are 
united;  as  well  as  the  body,  and  the  fmion  will  have 
all  i^  strength,  when  both  the  links  are  in  perfec- 
ti(Mi  together.  But  with  regard  to  the  state  of 
codety  m  the  East,  as  connected  with  women,  the 
evil  we  are  now  considering,  Uke  many  others, 
acts  in  a  circle  ;  for  tlie  education  of  the  female 

*  Women  in  warm  climates  are  marriageable,  says  Mon- 
teBquieUj  at  eight  or  nine  y<ian>  of  age ;  infancy  and  mar- 
riage, therefore,  almost  always  go  together,  and  women 
beoome  old  at  twenty.  Reason^  then,  and  beauty  are  in 
■them  never  found  together.  When  beauty  wishes  to  sway, 
nasoQ  refuses  it',  and  whea  reason  might  attain  it,  beauty 
is  no  more.  And  Prideaux,  in  his  life  of  Mahomet,  in- 
Ibrms  us,  that  Mahomet  was  betrothed  to  his  wife  Cadhisja, 
at  five  years  old,  and  took  her  to  his  bed  at  eight ;  and  that 
ill  Uie  not  countries  of  AralHa  and  the  Indies,  girls  are 
marriageable  at  eight  years  old,  aad  are  brought  to  bed 
the  year  al^. 
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mind,  in  tlio^o  regions  of  solar  light,  butof  intel 
lectnml  darkness,  is  sacrificed  even  from  the  cradle 
to  the  meretricious  fascinations  of  the  body :  since 
no  man  is  at  great  pains  to  cultivate  that,  tvhich 
ho  knows  beforehand  he  shall  have  no  relish  to 
enjoy.  Corporeal  charms  may  indeed  gain  admi- 
rers, but  there  must  be  mental  ones  to  retain  them; 
and  Horace  had  a  delicate  feeling  of  this,  when  he 
refused  to  restrict  the  pleasures  of  the  lover  merely 
to  his  eyes,  but  added  also  those  of  the  ear  :— 

Qui  sedens  identidcm,  te 
Special  ct  audit?* 

^■— ^— ^» 

Love  is  a  volcano,  the  crater  of  which  no  wise 
man  will  approach  too  nearly,  lest  from  motives  far 
less  philosophical  than  those  of  Empedocles,!  he 
should  be  swallowed  up;  leaving  something  behind 
him  that  will  tell  more  tales  than  a  slipper. 

We  often  injure  our  cause  by  calling  in  that 
tvhich  is  weak,  to  support  that  which  is  strong 
Thus  the  ancient  school-mc«,  who  in  some  instan 


TT'^fl,  ever  and  anon 


Still  as  he  sils^  beholds  and  listens  to  thee., — Pub. 
1  Horace,  speaking  of  this  philosopher,^  sajrs  :— 


'*  ardentevifrigidus  jEtnoMj 


*  InsiluUJ'i 

The  mountain  threw  out  his  slipper,  which  discovered  hu 
iViie.  It  is  recorded  that  Arisiotle,  from  motives  of  the  same 
unquenchable  curiosiiy,  threw  himself  into  the  Euriposj 
the  phenomena  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  this  river  puzzler 
our  philosopher  so  much,  that  he  jumped  into  the  streaOi 
exclniming  :  '  Since  I  cannot  comprehend  the  Euripa5|tM 
Euripus  shall  comprehend  me.' 

t  Indifferent,  into  burning  Etna  leaped. ~>rvBi 


'lac  ok.  sw 

ees  were  more  silly  tlian  school-boys,  were  con- 
stantly lugging  in  the  authority  oi*  Aristotle  to 
ftopport  the  tenets  of  Christianity  ;  and  yet  these 
very  men  would  laugh  at  an  engineer  of  the  present 
day,  who  should  make  a  simUar  blunder  in  artillery, 
that  they  have  done  in  argument,  and  drag  up  an 
ancient  battering  ram  to  assist  a  modem  cannon. 


There  are  many  things  that  are  thorns  to  our 
hopes  until  we  have  attained  them,  and  envenomed 
arrows  to  our  hearts,  when  we  have. 


The  ancients,  in  their  poetical  and  dramatical 
machinery,  made  their  gods  the  prime  agents  of 
as  much  evil  as  good.  They  hiave  described  them, 
as  mixing  themselves  up  with  human  infirmities, 
and  lending  themselves  to  human  passions,  in  so 
gross  a  manner,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
admire  virtue,  and  to  esteem  such  gods  ^  or  to  look 
up  to  heaven  with  affection,  without  looking  down 
upon  its  rulers  with  abhorrence*    It  is  on  this 


•  In  confirmation  of  the  above  remarks,  I  shall  quote  a 


conjurers  cause  much  less  harm  in  this  way  of  writing, 
than  the  gods  and  their  ministers  did  in  the  ibrmer. 

*  The  goddessofartSjOf  knowledge,  and  wisdom,  inspires 
the  bravest  of  all  ihe  Greeks  with  an  ungovernable  fury, 
and  suffers  him  not  to  recover  his  senses  she  had  taken 
iVom  him,  but  only  to  make  him  capable  of  perceiving  his 
folly,  and  by  this  means  to  kill  himself  out  of  mere  sfiame 
ana  despair. 

'  The  greatest  and  most  prudent  of  the  goddesses  favours 
scandalous  passions,  and  lends  her  assistance  to  carry  on  a 
crimmal  amour. 
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account  thai  I  should  rather  tide  with  Plato,  wlf0 
would  hare  interdicted  the  ancient  tragedy  to  dw 
Athenian»,than  with  Ahatolle,  who  wiihaoBie  qnd' 

'  The  same  ^^dess  employs  all  aorts  of  aitifices  to 
destroy  a  handful  of  innocent  people,  who  bf  no  meats 
deserved  her  indignation. 

'  She  thought  it  not  eaoogfb  to  exhaust  her  own  powtff 
and  that  of  the  other  go£,  whom  she  solicited  to  roia 
£neas,  bat  even  corrupts  the  god  of  sleep  to  cast  Paliso- 
rus  into  a  slumber,  and  so  to  order  matters,  that  lie  migbt 
drop  into  the  sea ;  this  piece  of  treachery  succeeded,  ud 
the  poor  pilot  perished  in  the  waves. 

'  There  is  not  one  of  the  gods  in  these  poems  that  does 
not  bring  the  greatest  misfortxmes  upon  men,  or  barry 
them  on  to  the  blackest  actions.  Koining  is  so  viDanoos 
here  below,  which  is  not  executed  by  their  order,  or  aih 
thorized  by  their  example ;  and  this  it  was  that  prisdpDl^ 
contributed  to  give  binh  to  the  sect  of  the  Epicttreats,ns 
afterwards  to  support  it. 

'  Epicurus,  Lucretius,  and  Petronios,  would  ratheriDiit 
their  gods  lazy,  and  enjoy  their  immortal  nature  in  an  oi^ 
interrupted  tranquillity,  than  see  them  aetive  and  cmeBf 
em^oyed  in  mining  ours. 

*  Way,  Epicunw,  by  doing  so,  pretended  he  showed  w 
great  respect  to  the  gods ;  and  from  hence  proceeded  that 
saying  which  Bacon  so  much  admires,  *  Ncn  Deos  w* 
ne.gare  profanum^  sed  mdgi  apiniemem  diis  apjAicare  ff*" 
fanum..  * 

*  Now  I  don't  mean*  by  this,  that  we  are  oWiffcd  \x>  do- 
card  the  gods  am  of  our  works,  and  much  less  from  tho« 
of  poetry,  where  they  seem  to  enter  more  natorallf  ^ 
any  where  else.  A  Jove  principium  musa.i  I  am  fot* 
troducing  them  as  much  as  any  man,  but  then  I  wooW 
hare  them  bring  their  wisdom,  justice,  and  clemency  al*^ 
with  them,  and  not  appear,  as  we  generally  make  tk*"*» 
like  a  pack  of  impostors  and  assassins,  i  would  tu|f* 
them  come  with  a  condiKit  to  regulate,  and  not  with  a  di^ 
order  to  confound  every  thing. 

*  Perhaps  t  may  be  replied,  that  these  extravagaftc® 

*  It  is  not  profanity  to  deny  the  gode  of  the  vulgar,  but  it  if  ftoi^ 
to  measure  the  godi  bj  the  opinions  of  the  vulgu'. — ^Pim 

t  Pron  Jore  the  muse  <]tescenda.<^PD« 


.« 
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jBcationSi  recommended  it.  For  the  writers  of  the 
Greek  tragedy  were  contiaually  placing  their  audi* 
ence  in  situations  where,  if  they  ezerciseil  their 
]H*.y,  it  could  only  be  at  the  expense  of  their  pietyi 
irtid  where  disgust  was  a  feeling  far  more  liable^to 
be  excited  than  devotion.  In  short,  there  seems 
to  be  this  difference  between  the  superstition  of  the 
Pagans,  and  the  religion  of  the  Christians ;  the 
former  lowered  a  God  to  a  man  ;  the  latter  exalts  % 
nan  to  a  Grod! 


On  a  former  occasion  I  have  observed,  that  every 
historian  has  described  the  age  in  which  he  hap* 
pened  to  write ^  as  the  worst  because  he  has  only 
AeonC  of  the  wickedness  of  other  times,  but  has 
felt  and  seen  that  of  his  own.  I  now  repeat  this 
proposition  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  very 
shrewd  remark  I  have  since  chanced  upon,  whicn 

ought  only  to  pass  for  fables  and  fictions  which  belong  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  poetry*  Bui  I  would  fain  know  what 
Stt  and  science  in  tne  world  has  the  power  to  exclude  good 
sense  1  If  we  need  only  write  in  verse^  to  be  privileged  in 
all  extravaffances,  for  my  part,  I  would  never  advise  any 
maai  to  meadle  with  prose,  where  he  must  immediately  be 
fiointed  at  for  a  coxcomb,  if  he  leaves  good  sense  and  rea- 
son never  so  little  behind  him. 

■  '  I  wonder  extremely,  that  the  ancient  poets  were  so 
scrupulous  to  preserve  probability  in  actionspurely  human, 
sftd^  violated  it  after  so  abominable  a  manner,  when  they 
lunne  to  recount  the  actions  of  the  gods.  £ven  those  who 
bave  spoken  of  their  nature  more  soberly  than  the  rest, 
could  not  forbear  to  speak  extravagantly  of  their  conduct, 
•  When  they  establish  their  being,  and  their  attributes, 
they  make  them  immortal,  infinite,  almighty ,periectly  wise, 
ana  perfectly  good.  But  at  the  very  moment  they  set  them 
s  working,  there  is  no  weakness  to  which  they  do  not  make 
titem  stoop;  there  is  no  folly  or  wickedhess  which  they 
iki  not  vake  them  commit.' 

M 
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will  give  rise  (o  a  few  observations.  '  How  sit^p 
it  it,  (says  an  old  author,)  that  we,  of  the  presM^ 
day,  are  constantly  praising  that  past  age,  whidi 
our  fathers  abused,  and  as  constantly  abusing  thtt 
present  age,  which  our  children  will  praise.'  This 
assertion  is  witty,  and  true ;  but  if  the  praise  and 
the  censure  awarded  bv  the  parties,  were  equaity 
true^  it  would  foUow  that  the  world  must  have 
become  so  bad  by  this  time,  that  no  securit}*,  and 
of  course,  no  society  could  be  foiuid  within  it.  Tsr 
if  every  succeeding  generation  praises  the  past, 
but  abuses  the  present,  and  is  right  in  doing  it,  bowr 
very  good  must  men  have  been  in  the  iirst  &gcs  of 
the  world,  and  how  excessively  bad  must  they  bavt 
become  now.    On  the  former  supposition,  d  delugt 
of  water  would  not  have  been  necessany,  and  on 
the  latter,  a  deluge  of  fire  would  hardr/  effect  a 
cure.     But  let  us  pause  to  inquire  who  ihej^h, 
that  are  most  commonly  the  great  admirers  of  tho 
•  olden  time ;'  the  *  laudatores  tcmpc/ts  actV*   They 
die  almost   invariably  to    be  foa«id   amongst  the 
aged ;  and  the  rising  gencratior.,  having  no  expe- 
rience of  their  own,   but  trujting  to   those  wha 
have — hear,  and  believe.      Bat  is  it  not  natural, 
that  the  old  should  extol  the  days  of  their  youth ; 
the  weak,  the  era  of  their  strength  ;  the  sick,  thtj 
season  of  their  vigour ;  and  the  dbappointed,  thf 
spring-tide  of  their  hopes !      Alas,  it  is  not  ih« 
times  that  have  changed,  but  themselves. 

We  often  regret  we  did  not  do  otherwise,  when 
that  ver}'  otherwise  would  in  all  probability  haf* 
done  for  us.      Life  too  often  presents  us  with  » 

•  Flatterers  of  the  olden  time.^Fv^ 
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choice  of  evils,  rather  than  of  goods.  Like  the 
fallea  -angels  of  Milton,  we  all  know  the  evils  that 
we  have,  but  we  are  ignorant  what  greater  eyils  we 
might  have  encountered  by  rushing  on  apparent 
^oodsy  the  consequences  of  which  we  know  not. 

*  Evertere  domus  totas^  epianiibus  ipsis 

*  Dii  faciles  ;^* 

by  which  even  a  Pagan  moralist  suggests  that  the 
prayers  of  men  are  sometimes  granted  by  the  gods^ 
|o  the  destruction  of  the  supplicants. 

We  injure  mysteries,  which  are  matters  oifaith^ 
by  any  attempt  at  explanation  in  order  to  make  them 
natters  of  reason.  Could  they  be  explained,  they 
would  cease  to  be  mysteries ;  and  it  has  been  well 
said,  that  a  thing  is  not  necessarily  against  reason, 

because  it  happens  to  be  aba»e  it.     Doctor  B 1 

once  told  Home  T^oke  that  he  had  just  witnessed 
an  exemplification  of  the  Trinity,  for  he  had  seen 
Ihree  men  in  one  whiskey !  *  Poh,  poh  !*  replied 
our  etymologist,  *  that  is  no  exemplification  at  all ; 
you  should  have  seen  ojie  man  in  three  whiskeys  !* 
A  certain  missionary  once  asked  a  new  convert,  if 
he  had  any  clear  notions  on  this  sacred  subject , 
bis  Asiatic  proselyte  immediately  made  three  folds 
10  his  garment,  and  having  held  them  in  that  state 
a  few  seconds,  pulled  them  back  again  into  one 
We  believe  the  doclrine  of  the  Trinity,  because, 
though  above  reason,  it  is  matter  of  faith  ;  but  we 

,  ♦  For  sometimes  heaven  will  aid  the  madly  blind 

To  pull  upon  ihemsclrcs  their  own  deUruciion.^^Vx:^, 

t  This  anecdote  is  rather  against  the  doctor,  for  the  wr 
IS  Parson  Home's,  but  the  profaneHess  is  the  doctor's; 
perhaps  cvcti  I  ihall  m»l  wholly  escape  for  relatin|f  It, 
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ure  not  bound  to  believe  in  all  the  explanations  of 
^  whith  aire  often  against  botk^  and  matter  of 
neither.    The  attention  of  the  religious  world,  in 
the  west  of  England,  was  lately  much  occupied 
by  a  very  learned  controversy  on  this  subject,  car- 
ried on  by  three  doughty  champions,  each  of  whom 
with  more  of  erudition,  but  perhaps  less  of  gentle- 
ness, than  the  shepherds  in  Virgil,  were  *  el  canton 
pareSt   et  respondere  parati.**      The  individuals, 
nowever,  were  more  at  home  in  knocking  down 
each  other's  arguments,  than  in  establishing  tiielr 
own  ;  which  led  the  sharpaightod  editor  of  a  cer- 
tain journal,  whose  columns  our  polemics  had  filled, 
without  much  profit  to  the  sale,  to  suppose  that  Jt 
was  hifih  time  for  him  to  interfere,  and  to  sum  vpi 
with  au  due  impartiality,  between  the  parties  >^ 


-*  Componere  litcs 


*  Inter  Pclidden  festinat^  H  inter  Atr%den'\ 

He  did  so,  and  though  luminous  on  many  otbei 
points,  *  The  Western  Luminanf  was  rather  ob 
scure  upon  this  :— 

*  Magnis  tamen  cxcidit  ausis.^\ 

To  convince  him  that  his  three  learned  correspon 
dents,  however  they  had  disagreed  in  particulars, 
agreeid  as  to  the  main,  and  that  he  himself  in  s^"^' 
ming  up,  had  settled  the  controversy  in  a  manner 
more  conclusive  than  superficial  observers  migW 
admit,  or  accede  to,  I    sent  him    the  following 

*Eacht0as prepared  to  sing,or  chant  in  sttect  responsc^V^ 

t  -^ To  still  the  broils 

Of  Atreus^  and  of  Peleus*  sons^  he  kindly  toils. — Pel* 
I  Yet  he  perish^  tn  kis  twble  undertakings. — Tv§i 
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Kttle  *J€u  (Tespritf*  whicb  he  had  iho  candour  to 
wrntm : — 

Clcve— Dennis — Carpenter — agree  l 
And  fully  pro*'«  a  Trinity ; 
For  in  their  writings,  all  may  see 
Not  one  incomprehensible— out  ^ree ! 

Yet  Flindell  deemed  the  task  undone. 
So  finished  what  these  scribes  begun, 
And  showed,  more  clearly  than  Uie  son, 
Not  thrise  iacomprehensible^^but  enei 


It  is  in  the  middle  classes  of  society,  that  ail 
ibe  finest  feelings,  and  the  most  amiable  propenst- 
ticR  of  our  nature  do  principally  flourish  and 
idjeond.  For  the  good  optnioa  of  our  fellow-men 
Is  the  strongest,  though  not  the  purest  motive  to 
▼ixtue.  '^  The  privations  of  poverty  render  us  too 
cold  and  callous,  and  the  privileges  of  property, 
loo  arrogant  and  consequential  to  feel ;  the  first, 
places  us  beneath  the  influence  of  opinion — the 
vecond,  above  it. 


Posthumous  fame  is  a  plant  of  tardy  growth,  for 
^r  body  must  be  the  seed  of  it ;  or  we  may  liken 
4t  to  a  torch,  which  nothing  but  the  last  spark  of 
life  can  light  up ;  or  we  may  compare  it  to  the 
^mpet  of  the  archangel,  for  it  is  blown  over  the 
dead ;  but  unlike  that  awful  blast,  it  is  of  earth,  not 
'of  heaven,  and  can  neither  rouse  nor  raise  us. 

We  make  a  goddess  of  Fortune,  (says  Juvenal,) 
-«nd  place  her  in  the  highest  heuven.    But  it  is  not 
Ibfetan^  that  is  exalted  and  powerful,  but  we  our- 
selves that  are  abject  and  weak.     Wo  strive  to 
"ttiaka-  etfemals  a  part  of  ourselves,  over  which  for* 
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tune  has  power,  neglecting  that  which  is  widuD 
over  which  she  has  none.  The  storm  may  strip  ihi 
mountain  of  its  garniture,  and  expose  its  breast  to 


the  winds — but  the  mountain  remains.  Bias  ftymi 
from  liis  country,  which  was  wrapt  in  flames,  and 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  vanquished,  incum 
bered  himself  with  none  of  his  goods,  or  nuher, 
says  his  biographer,  bore  them  all  in  his  bret8t,D0t 
to  be  seen  by  the  eye,  but  prized  by  the  sonlt 
enclosed  in  the  narrow  dwelling  of  the  mind,  not 
to  be  demolished  by  mortal  hands,  fixed  with  thoM 
that  are  settled,  not  retarding  those  that  travel,  sod 
not  forsaking  those  that  fly. 

The  benevolent  have  the  advantage  of  the  enn* 
ous,  even  in  this  present  life  ;  for  the  envious  miB 
is  tormented  not  only  by  all  the  ill  that  befalls  hin^ 
self,  but  by  all  the  good  that  nappens  to  another; 
whereas  the  benevolent  man  is  the  better  prepaied 
to  bear  his  own  calamities  unruflled,  from  the  com- 
placency and  serenity  he  has  secured  from  contem- 
plating the  prosperity  of  all  around  him.    The  sun 
.of  happiness  must  be  totally  eclipsed,  before  itcat 
be  total  darkness  with  him  !    But  the  envious  n»>tt 
is  made  gloomy,  not  only  by  his  own  cloud,  but  by 
another's  sunshine.     He   may  exclaim  with  the 
poet,  'Dark  !  dark  !  amidst  a  blaze  of  light  ?  D®*" 
perate  by  his  own  calamities,  and  infuriated  also  by 
the  prosperity  of  another,  he  would  fain  fly  to  that 
hell  that  is  beyond  him,  to  escape  that  which  w 
within.  In  short,  envy  is  almost  the  only  vice  th«^ 
constantly  punishes  itself,  in  the  very  act  of  '^ 
.  commitment ;  and  the  envious  man  makes  a  worse 
bargain,  even  than  the  hypocrite,  for  the  h3rpocrite 
serves  the  dovil,  without  wages — but  the  enviow 
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aenres  liim,  not  only  without  reward,  but  to  be 
|kuaished  also  for  bis  pains. 

.  The  affairs  of  this  world  are  kept  together  by 
"vrliat  little  truth  and  integrity  still  remain  amongst 
m  ;  and  yet  I  much  question  whether  the  absolute 
dominion  of  turth  would  be  compatible  with  the 
existence  of  any  society  now  existing  upon  the. face 
of  the  earth.  Pure  truth,  like  pure  gold,  h^  been 
found  unfit  for  circulation,  because  men  have  dis- 
covered that  it  is  far  more  convenient  to  adulterate 
the  truth,  than  to  refine  themselves.  They  will  not 
advance  their  minds  to  the  standard,  therefore  they 
lower  the  standard  to  their  minds.  But  the  high 
and  sterling  excellence  of  truth  would  appear  from 
hence,  that  it  becomes  more  safe,  practicable,  and 
attainable,  the  nearer  we  advance  to  perfection.  No 
bad  man  ever  wished  that  his  breast  was  made  of 
glass,  or  that  others  could  read  his  thoughts.  But 
the  misery  is,  that  the  duplicities,  the  temptations, 
and  the  infirmities  that  surround  us,  have  rendered 
the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  as  hazardous 
and  contraband  a  commodity  as  a  man  can  pf^ssibly 
deal  in.  This  made  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  affirm,  that 
it  was  dangerous  to  follow  truth  too  near,  lest  she 
should  kick  out  our  teeth.  But  let  us  for  a  moment 
figure  to  ourselves  a  state  of  things  where  truth 
should  be  the  sole  principle  of  all  our  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions.  Constituted  as  men  are  at 
present,  could  any  civilized  society  keep  itself 
.together,  under  such  circumstances,  for  one  single 
year  ?  Would  not  eternal  truth  become  as  insup- 
portable to  our  imperfect  mind,  as  eternal  day  to  pur 
imperfect  vision  ?  Gracious  heaven,  what  a  scene 
would  the  above  supposition  produce  upon  earth  ? 
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Wliat  recriminations,  what  eclaircisscmcnts,  what 
aiiiiiiObiticfi,  what  exacerbations  :  what  a  pulling  of 
caps  by  the  one  sex,  and  of  triggers  by  the  other  > 
The  most  polite  levees  would  become  an'acelda- 
ma,  and  the  most  polished  routs  a  bear-garden. 
What  mourning  brides,  and  merry  widows,  what 
rancorous   friends,  and    greeting  enemies,  what 
accepted  sinners,  and  rejected  saints !    The  whole 
world  would  appear  to  have  put  on  a  mask,  merely 
from  having  taken  one  off.    How  few  bargains  at 
the  exchange,  litigations  at  the  bar,  or  long  speeches 
at  the  Senate.  What  would  become  of  the  numerous 
tribe  of  schismatics  in  religion,  polemics  in  contro- 
versy, partisans  in  politics,  and  empirics  in  science ; 
of  enthusiasts,  who    believe  what  they  cannot 
explain,  and  of  impostors,  who  explain  what  they 
do  not  believe  ?    As  to  literature,  bulky  quartoes 
would    dwindle  into   duodecimoes,  and    a  folio 
would  be  unknown.     Authors  would  be  restricted 
to  what  was  true,  and  critics  would  be  precluded 
from  what  was  false.     No  revolution  or  revulsid 
would  be  equal  to  this  that  we  are  considering 
being  nothing  less  than  a  transition  from  an  ordec 
of  society  where  nothing  is  what  it  seems,  to  ano- 
ther where  every  thing  is  what  it  appears.     It  is 
manifest  that  men  would  ^e   quickly  compelled 
either  to  alter  such  a  state  of  things,  or  themselves ; 
but  I  fear  the  former  measure  would  be  found  the 
roost  convenient.   Taking  things,  not  as  they  ought 
to  be,  but  as  they  are,  I  fear  it  must  be  allowed  that 
Machiavelli  will  always  have  more  disciples  than 
Jesus.     Out  of  the  millions  who  have  studied  and 
even  admired  the  precepts  of  the  Nazarite,  how 
few  are  there  that  have  reduced  them  to  practice ! 
But  there,  are  numbers  niunborless,  who,  thiou|[h- 
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eui  the  whole  of  their  lives,  have  been  practising 
the  principles  of  the  Italian  withoist  havine  even 
heard  of  his  name  ^  who  cordially  believe  with  him 
that  the  tongue  was  given  us  to  discover  the  thoughts 
of  others,  and  to  conceal  our  own  ;  and  who  range 
themselves  either  under  the  standard  of  Alexander 
the  Sixth,  who  never  did  what  he  said,  or  of  his 
•on  Borgia,  who  never  said  what  he  did. 

'What  is  earthly  happiness  ?  that  phantom  of 
which  we  hear  so  much,  and  see  so  little  ;  whose 
promises  are  constantly  given  and  constantly  broken, 
but  as  constantly  believed  ;  that  cheats  us  with  the 
cound  instead  of  the  substance,  and  with  the  blos- 
som instead  of  the  fruit.  Like  Juno^  she  is  a  god- 
dess in  pursuit  but  a  cloud  in  possession  ;  deided 
by  those  who  cannot  enjoy  her,  and  despised  by 
thoee  who  can.  Anticipation  is  her  herald,  but 
disappointment  is  her  companion;  the  first  ad- 
dresses itself  to  our  imagination,  that  would  belie  v.c, 
but  the  latter  to  our  experience,  that  must.  Hap- 
piness, that  grand  mistress  of  the  ceremonies  in  the 
dance  of  life,  impels  us  through  all  its  mazes  and 
meanderings,  but  leads  none  of  us  by  the  same 
route.  Aristippus  pursued  her  in  pleasure,  Socrates 
in  wisdom,  and  Epicurus  in  both  ;  she  received  the 
attentions  of  each,  but  bestowed  her  endearments 
on  neither ;  although,  like  some  other  gaiiants^  they 
all  boasted  of  more  favours  than  they  had  received. 
Warned  by  their  failure,  the  stoic  adopted  a  most 
paradoxical  mode  of  preferring  his  suit ;  he  thought, 
by  slandering,  to  woo  her ;  by  shunning  to  win 
her ;  and  proudly  presumed,  that  by  fleeing  her, 
she  would  turn  and  follow  him.  She  is  deceitful 
IS  the  calm  that  precedes  the  hurricane  ;  smooth 
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as  the  water  on  the  verge  of  the  cataract;  and 
beautiful  as  (he  rainbow,  that  smiling  daughter  o( 
the  storm ;  but,  like  the  mirage  in  the  desert,  she 
tantalizes  us  with  a  delusion  that  distance  creates, 
and  that  contiguity  destroys.    Yet,  when  unsought, 
she  is  often  found,  and  when  unexpected,  oitet 
obtained ;  while  those  who  seek  for  ner  the  most 
diligently,  fail  the  most,  because  they  seek  her 
where  she  is  not.      Antony  sought  her  in  love ; 
Brutus  in  glory;    Cesar  in  dominion;    the  first 
found  disgrace,  the  second  disgust,  the  last  iiigrati- 
tude,  and  each  dcstniction.     To  some  she  is  more 
kind,  but  not  less  cruel ;  she  hands  them  her  cop, 
and  they  drink  even  to  stupefaction,  until  they 
doubt  whether  they  are  met)  with  Philip,  or  dream 
that  they  are  gods  with  Alexander.     On  some  she 
smiles  as    on    Napoleon,  with    an   aspect  more 
bewitching  than  an  Italian  sun  ;  but  it  is  only  to 
make  her  frown  the  more  terrible,  and  by  one  ehort 
caress  to  imbitler  the  pangs  of  separation.    Yet  is 
she,  by  universal  homage  and  consent,  a  queen ; 
aiKl  ihe  passions  are  the  vassal  lords  that  crowd 
lier  court,  await  her  mandate,  and  move  at  her  con* 
irol.     But,  like  other  mighty  sovereigns,  she  is  so 
surrounded  by  her  envoys,  her  officers,  and  her 
ministers  of  state,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  be 
admitted  to  her  presence-chamber,  or  to  have  ^^y 
immediate  communication  with  herself.  Ambitio^' 
avarice,  love,  revenge,  all  these  seek  her,  and  h^ 
alone ;  alas !  they  are  neither  presented  to  her, not 
will  she  come  to  them.    She  despatches,  howcveri 
her  envoys  unto  them — mean  and  poor  representa- 
tives of  their  queen.  To  ambition  she  sends  power; 
to  avarice,  wealth  ;  to  love,  jealousy ;  to  revenge, re^ 
morse ;  alas !  what  arc  these  but  so  manv  other  nain«<^ 
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.  tat  vi^xation  or  disappointments  Neither  is  she  to 
be  won  by  flatteries  or  by  bribes ;  she*  is  to  be  gained 
by  waging  war  against  her  enemie^^  much  sooner  - 
than  by  paying  any  particular  court  to  herself.  Those 
that  conquer  her  adversaries,  will  find  that  they 
need  not  go  to  her,-  (or  she  will  come  unto  them. 
None  bid  so  high  for  her  as  kings ;  few  are  more 
willing,  none  more  able,  to  purchase  her  alliance 
at  the  fullest  price.  But  she  has  no  more  respect  for 
kings  than  for  their  subjects;  she  mocks  them 
indeed  with  the  empty  show  of  a  visit,  by  sending 
to  their  palaces  all  her  equipage,  her  pomp,  and 
her  train,  but  she  comes  not  herself.  What  detains 
her  ?  She  is  travelling  incognita  to  keep  a  private 
assignation  with  contentment,  and  to  partake  of  a 
tete  a  tete  and  a  dinner  of  herbs  in  a  cottage.  Hear, 
then,  mighty  queen !  what  sovereigns  seldom  hear, 
the  words  of  soberness  and  truth.  I  neither  despise 
thee  too  little,  nor  desire  thee  too  much ;  for  thou 
wieldest  an  earthly  sceptre,  and  thy  gifts  cannot 
exceed  thy  dominion*  Like  other  potentates,  thou 
also  art  a  creature  of  circumstance,  and  an  ephe- 
meris  of  time.  Like  other  potentates,  thou  also, 
When  stript  of  thy  auxiliaries,  art  no  longer  com- 
petent even  to  thine  own  subsistence ;  nay,  thbu 
eanst  not  even  stand  by  thyself,  tinsupported  by 
content  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  health  on  the  other, 
thou  fallest  an  unwieldy  and  bloated  pageant  to  tlio 
ground. 

Death  is  like  thunder*  in  two  particulars ;  we  are 
alarmed  at  the  sound  of  it,  and  it  is  formidable  only 

♦  It  is  a  doubt  whether  those  that  are  killed  by  the  light- 
ning^ even  hear  the  thunder  which  follows  the  stroke ;  be 
that  as  it  may  the  comparison  in  the  ttxtmay  be  stiU  fiyt^r 
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from  Uial  which  preceded  it«  The  rich  man,  gai^ 
log  for  breath,  and  reduced  to  be  a  mendicant  even 
of  the  common  air,  tantalized  with  luzuriea  that 
must  no  more  be  tasted,  and  means  that  must  do 
longer  bo  enjoyed,  feels  at  last  the  impotence  of 
gold ;  that  death  which  he  dreaded  at  a  distance  as 
an  enemy,  he  now  hails,  when  he  is  near,  as  a  friend  i 
a  friend  that  alone  can  bring  the  peace  his  treasures 
cannot  purchase,  and  remove  the  pain  his  phyai* 
cians  caiinot  cure. 


We  should  take  care  that  we  do  not  carry  our 
religious  controversies  so  far  as  to  give  the  infidel 
the  same  advantage  over  us  in  matters  of  faith,  that 
the  ancient  Pyrrhonists  obtained  over  other  sects, 
in  matters  of  philosophy.  For  aU  the  sects  of 
philosophers  agreed  in  one  thing  only — that  of 
abusing  each  other.  He,  therefore,  l[hat  ahused 
them  all  round,  was  aure  of  a  majority ;  and  as  no 
sect  got  any  praises  except  from  the  disciples  of 
their  own  particular  school,  such  party  panegyric 
went  for  nothing. 

Great  minds  that  have  not  as  yet  established  s 
name,  must  sometimes  bend  to  lesser  minds  thai 
have  ;  or  if  they  cannot  bend,  must  break.  If  ftoy 
able  man  were  to  write  an  impartial  account  of  those 
defunct  literary  characters  of  our  own  country, 
who  have  been  overrated,  and  also  of  those  that 
have  been  underrated,  and  enter  somewhat  philo* 
sophically  into  the  causes,  he  might  produce  a  very 

illustrated  by  a  fine  thought  of  the  philosopher  Arccsilaus: 
•  Death,'  said  he,  *  of  all  human  evils,  Ls  the  only  one  whose 
presence  is  never  troublesome  to  any  one,  and  which  mak* 
,us  uneasy  only  by  its  absence.* 
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lotenestiag  volume.  He  would  have  all  ihe  clergy 
ctp  bis  side  ;  for  his  labours  would  at  least  be 
orthodox,  inasmuch  as  it  might  be  said  of  hira :  *  He 
hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  scats,  and 
exalted  the  humble  and  meekC  Speaking  generally, 
no  man  appears  great  to  his  contemporaries,  for  tlie 
same  reason  that  no  man  is  great  to  his  servants — 
both  know  too  much  of  him.  Envy  also  has  her 
share  in  withholding  present  fame.  If  an  author 
hath  written  better  than  his  contemporaries,  he  will 
be  termed  a  plagiarist ;  if  as  well,  a  pretender  ;  if 
worse,  a  genius  of  some  promise,  of  whom  they  do 
not  quite  despair. 


It  is  with  antiquity  as  with  ancestry,  nations  aie 
proud  of  the  one,  and  individuals  of  the  other  :  but 
if  they  are  nothing  in  themselves,  that  which  is 
their  pride  ought  to  be  their  humiliation.  If  an 
individual  is  worthy  of  his  ancestors,  why  extol 
those  with  whom  he  is  on  a  level  ?  and  if  he  is 
unworthy  of  them,  to  laud  them,  is  to  libel  himself 
And  nations  also,  when  thev  boast  of  their  an- 
tiquity,*  only  tell  i>s,  in  other  words,  that  they  are 

♦  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  probability  that  a  state  of 
society,  highly  cultivated  and  refined,  may  have  existed  in 
▼arious  parts  of  the  grlobe,  previous  to  any  written  or  au- 
thentic documents  that  have  been  transmuted  us.  India 
is  not  without  monuments  of  such  a  state  of  civiliza'  ion,  and 
some  late  discoveries  go  to  establish  the  same  supposition 
even  in  America.  I  admit  that  it  is  more  fair  to  infer  such 
a  state  of  things  from  monuments  that  are  extant,  than  to 
assert  its  non-existence  from  the  want  of  documents  which, 
after  all,  may  have  been  left,  but  may  also  have  been  lost. 
Setting  aside  the  traditions  of  the  Athenians,  concerning 
Jicir  Mussus,  of  the  Thebans  of  their  Linus,  of  the  Thra- 
clans  as  resrards  their  Orpheus,  or  the  Phoenicians  of  Cad- 
SI11S,  yet  still  it  most  be  admitted  that  Tl^es  d'd  actuallr 
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standing  on  the  ruins  of  so  many  generations. 
But  if  their  view  of  things  is  limited,  and  their 
prospect  of  the  sciences  narrow  and  confined,  if 
other  nations,  who  stand  upon  no  such  eminence, 
see  farther  than  they  do,  is  not  the  very  antiquity 
of  which  they  hoast,  a  proofs  that  their  forefathers 
were  not  giants  in  knowledge,  or' if  they  were,  that 
their  children  have  degenerated  ?     The  Babylo* 
nians  laid  claim  to  an  antiquity  of  four  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  years,^ounded  on  a  series 
of  astronomical  observations.     But  with  all  their 
knowledge  of  the  heavens,  they  knew  no  more  of 
things  appertaining  to  the  earth,  than  their  neigh 
hours,  and  they  sufiered  their  glory  to  be  eclipsed 
by  a  little  horde  of  Macedonians.     The  Chinese 
of  the   present  day  are  not  behindhand  with  the 
Babylonians  in  looking  backwards,  but  with  most 

discover  a  state  of  society  in  the  East,  which  would  have 
justified  him  on  his  return  from  travelling,  in  applying thf 
same  degrading  title  to  the  Greeks  themselves,  which  ihcy 
afterwards  bestowed  upon  others.  The  magnificent  rainJ 
of  ancient  cities,  of  which  no  record  remains,  the  pyramiAs 
concerning  which  the  remotest  antiquity  has  nothing  w 
depose,  the  advanced  state  of  the  science  of  eeorhetry  and 
astronomy  among  u  the  Egyptians  and  the  Babylonians  do 
warrant  us  of  aftertimes,  in  the  presumption  thatahighsiaie 
of  cuUivation  and  knowledge  did  exist  anterior  to  aflj 
written  documents,  or  historical  records;  but  after  all,  both 
individuals  and  nations,  when  ihey  vaunt  themselves  op 
what  they  loere,  must  do  it  at  the  hazard  of  provoking  inqu^ 
ry  as  to  what  they  are.  But  it  ought  to  suppress  the  arro- 
gance of  national  talent  tjp  reflect,  that  destruction  may  haw 
caused  many  things  to  be  discoveries,  which  without  ii,to 
us  at  least,  had  been  none;  and  a  pride  founded  onlyoo 
aniiquity,  may  also  be  rebuked,  in  a  nation  that  siiflfew 
more  modern  ones  to  outstrip  it,  on  the  principle  that  they 
have  made  so  bad  a  use  of  so  long  an  experience,  and  have 
profited  so  little,  in  having  neither  been  taught  by  tw 
wisdom,  nor  warned  by  the  foUy  of  their  foreikthen 
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other  nations  in  lookiuj^  forwards.  They  nnite  all 
the  presumption,  with  ail  the  prejudice  of  ignorance. 
As  a  nation,  notwithbtanding  their  longevity^  they 
have  not  yet  arrived  at  manhood,  and  when  tney 
boast  of  their  antiquity,  they  only  boast  of  a  more 
protracted  period  of  childhood  and  imbecility. 


•  Hope,  thy  weak  being  ended  is, 
AliKe,  if  thou  obtain,  orif  ihou'mis;. 
Tfaee,  good  or  ill,  doth  equally  confound, 
And  both  the  horns  of  fate's  dilemma  wound. 
The  joys  which  we  should  as  pure  virgins  wed, 
Thou  bring'st  deflower'd  to  the  nuptial  bed.' 

These  lines  prove  that  the  spirit  of  poetry  cannot 
be  tamed,  even  by  a  marriage  with  such  a  shrew  as 
•metaphysics  ;  and  that  the  hand  of  Apollo  can  draw 
forth  harmony  even  from  the  discordant  croaking 
of  the  schools.  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  that 
sleep,  that  type  of  death,  is  restricted  to  earth,  that 
it  avoids  hell,  and  is  excluded  heaven.  This  idea 
might  also  be  applied  to  hope,  whose  habitation  is 
manifestly  terrestrial,  and  whose  very  existence 
must,  I  conceive,  be  lost,  in  the  overwhelming 
realities  of  futurity.  Neither  can  futurity  have  any 
room  for  fear,  the  opposite  of  hope  ;  for  fear  antici- 
pates suffering,  and  hope  enjoyment ;  but  where 
both  are  final,  fixed,  and  full,  what  place  remains, 
either  for  hope,  or  for  fear  ?  Fear,  therefore,  and 
hope,  are  of  the  earth,  earthy,  the  pale  and  tren» 
bling  daughters  of  mortality;  for  in  heaven  we 
can  fear  no  change  ;  and  in  hell,  no  change  is  to 
be  feared. 


No  porter  ever  injured  himself  by  an  attempt  to 
cwrxy  six  hundred  weight,  who  could  not  previously 
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carry  five,  without  injuiy ;  aiid  wliat  obtains  with 
«trcn«rth   of  body,  obtains   also   %viih   strength  of 
mind ;  when  we  attempt  to  be  wise,  beyond  what 
is  given  to  man,  our  very  strength  becomes  our 
weakness.     No  man  of  pigmy  stature,  or  of  puny 
mould,  will  ever  meet  the  fate  of  Milo,  who  was 
wedged  to  death  in  an  attempt  to  split  an  oak; 
and  no  man  ever  finished  by  being  an  accoinplisM 
fool,  so  well  as  Dcs  Cartes,  because  he  began  by 
being  a  philosopher ;  for  a  racer,  if  ho  nms  out  of 
the  course,  will  carry  us  nuich  farther  from  it  than 
a  cart-horse.      Ignorance  is  a  much  more' quiet, 
manageable,  and  contented  thing,  than  half  know- 
ledge.     A  ploughman  was  asked,  on  his  cross- 
examination,  whether  he  coidd  read  Greek ;  this 
appeared  to  be  a  problem  he  had  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  solve  :  therefore,  with  an  much  naivete  as 
truth,  ho  replied,  thai  he  did  not  know — because 
he  had  never  tried. 


He  that  sots  out  on  the  jouniey  of  life  with  a 
profound  knowledge  of  books,  b\ita  shallow  know- 
ledge of  men,  with  i»uch  sense  of  others,  but  liltl« 
of  liis  own,  will  find  himself  as  completely  at  a  loss 
on  occasions  of  common  and  of  constant  recur- 
rence, as  a  Dutchman  without  his  pipe,  a  French- 
man without  his  mistress,  an  Italian  withfuit  hw 
fiddle,  or  an  Englishman  without  his  umbrclb. 


If  Diogenes  used  a  lantern,  in  broad  day,  solely 
and  simply  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  an  \\owf 
man,  this  proceeding  was  not  consistent  with  his 
usual  sagacity.  A  lantern  would  have  been  a 
more  appi*opriale.  appendage,  if  he  had  b^'cn  w 
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searcher  a  rogue ;  for  such  characters  skulk  about 
in  holes  and  corners,  and  hate  the  light,  because 
their  deeds  are  evil.  But  I  suspect  this  philoso- 
pher*!»  real  motive  for  using  a  lantern  in  mid-day, 
was  ic  provoke  inquiry,  that  he  might  have  tiie 
cynical  satisfaction  of  telling  all  that  asked  him 
what  he  was  searching  for,  that.non;^  of  them  at 
least  were  the  men  to  his  mind,  and  thsX  his  search 
liad  hitherto  been  fruitless.  It  is  with  honesty  in 
one  particular,  as  with  wealth,  those  that  have  the 
thing,  care  less  about  the  credit  of  it  than  those 
who  have^  it  not.  No  poor  man  can  well  afford  to 
be  thought  so,  and  the  less  of  honesty  a  finished 
roguo  •possesses,  the  less  he  can  afford  to  be  sup* 
posed  to  want  it.  Duke  Chartres  used  to  boast 
hat  no  man  could  have  less  real  value  for  character 
ban  himself,  yet  he  would  gladly  give  twenty 
tHousand  pounds  for  a  good  one,  because  he  could 
immediately  make  double  that  sum,  by  means  of 
it.  I  once  heard  a  gentleman  make  a  very  witty 
reply  to  one  who  asserted  that  he  did  not  believe 
there  was  a  truly  honest  man  in  the  whqle  world : 
'  Sir,'  said  he,  'it  is  quite  impossible  that  any  one 
man  should  know  all  the  world ;  but  it  is  very  pos- 
sible that  some  one  man — 7nay  know  himself. 

No  disorders  have  employed  so  many  quacks 
as  those  that  have  no  cure ;  and  no  sciences  have 
exercised  so  many  quills,  as  those  that  have  no 
certainty.  Truth  lies  in  a  small  compass  ;  and  if 
a  well  has  been  assigned  her  for  a  habitation,  it  is 
as  appropriate  from  its  narrown^s,  as  its  depth. 
Hence  it  happens  that  those  sciences  that  are 
capable  of  being  demonstrated,  or  that  are  redu- 
cible to   the    severitv  of  calculation^  are  never 
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voluminous ;  for  clearness  is  intimately  connectel 
ivith  conciseness,  as  the  lightning  which  is  the 
brightest  thing,  is  almost  the  most  brief ;  but  pre- 
cisely iu  proportion  as  certainty  vanishes,  verbosity 
abounds.  To  foretell  an  eclipse,  a  man  must 
understand  astronomy ;  or  to  find  out  an  unknown 
quantity,  by  a  known  one,  he  must  have  a  know- 
ledge  of  calculation ;  and  yet  the  rudiments  that 
enable  us  to  efiect  these  important  things,  are  to 
be  found  in  a  very  narrow  compass.  When  I  sur- 
vey the  ponderous  and  voluminous  folios  of  the 
schoolmen  and  the  mataphysicians,  I  am  inclined 
to  ask  a  very  simple  question :  What  have  eitkerof 
these  plodders  done,  tfiat  has  not  been  better  done  hj 
those  that  toere  neitlicr  ? 


Were  a  man  to  deny  himself  the  pleasuie  of 
walking,  because  he  is  restricted  from  the  privi- 
lege of  flying,  and  refuse  his  dinner,  because  it  was 
not  ushered  in  on  a  8er\'ice  of  plate,  should  we  not 
be  more  inclined  to  ridicule,  than  to  pity  him?  and 
yet  we  are  all  of  us  more  or  less  guilty  of  similar 
absurdities,  the  moment  we  deny  ourselves  plea- 
sures that  are  present,  and  within  our  reach,  either 
from  a  vain  repining  after  those  that  must  never 
return,  or  from  as  vain  an  aspiring  after  those  that 
may  never  arrive. 

Nobility  of  birth  does  not  always  ensure  a  cor- 
rosponding  nobility  of  mind  ;  if  it  did,  it  would 
always  act  as  a  stimulus  to  noble  actions ;  but  it 
sometimes  acts  as  a  clog,  rather  than  a  spur.  For 
the  favour  and  consideration  of  our  fellow-men  are 
perhaps  the  strongest  incentive  to  intellectual  exer- 
iion ;   but  rank   and   title,  unfortunately  for  the 
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|iosse88orsof  tbeni)  ensure  that  favour  and  conside* 
nuion,  even  without  exertion,  that  others  hardly 
can  obtain  by  means  of  it.  Therefore,  men  high 
in  rank  are  sometimes  low  in  acquirement,  not  so 
much  from  want  of  ability,  as  from  want  of  appli- 
cation i  for  it  is  the  nature  of  man,  not  to  expend 
llUbour  on  those  things  that  he  can  have  without  it, 
nor  to  sink  a  well,  if  he  happen  to  be  bom  upon 
tL'3  banks  of  a  river.  But  we  might  as  well  expect 
the  elastic  musculmty  of  a  gladiator,  without 
training,  as  the  vigorous  intellect  of  a  Newton, 
without  toil. 


Unity  of  opinion,  abstractedly  considered,  is 
neither  desirable  nor  a  good  ;  although  considered 
not  in  itself,  but  with  reference  to  something  else, 
it  may  be  both.  For  men  may  be  all  agreed  in 
error,  and  in  that  case  unanimity  is  an  evil.  Truth 
lies  vvithin  the  holy  of  holies,  in  the  temple  of 
knowledge,  but  doubt  is  the  vestibule  that  leads 
unto  it.  Luther  began  by  having  his  doubts,  as  to  the 
assumed  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  and  he  finished  by 
making  himself  the  comer  stone  of  the  reformation. 
Copernicus,  and  Newton  doubted  the  truth  of  tho 
false  systems  of  others,  before  they  established  a 
trae  one  of  their  own  ;  Columbus  differed  in  opin- 
ion with  all  the  old  world,  before  he  discovered  a 
new  one  ;  and  Galileo's  terrestrial  body  was  con- 
fined in  a  dungeon,  for  having  asserted  the  motion  of 
those  bodies  that  were  celestial.  In  fact,  we  owe 
almost  all  our  knowledge,  not  to  those  who  nave 
agreed,  but  to  those  who  have  differed ;  and  those 
who  have  finished  by  making  all  others  think  with 
them,  have  usually  been  those  who  began  by  darinff 
to  xhiok  with  themselves ;  as  he  that  leads  a  crowd 
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luiul  begin  by  eoparating  himself  some  little  dii* 
tancc  from  it.  If  the  great  Harvey,  who  discovered 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  had  not  differed  from 
all  the  physicians  of  his  own  day,all  the  physicians 
of  the  present  day  would  not  have  agreed  with 
him.  These  reflections  ought  to  teach  us  that  eveiy 
kind  of  persecution  for  opinions  is  incompatible 
with  sound  philosophy.    It  is  lamentable,  indeed, 
to  think  how  much  misery  has  been  iocuned  from 
the  intemperate  zeal  and  bigoted  ofliciousness  of 
those  who  would  rather  that  mankind  should  not 
think  at  all,  than  not  to  think  as  they  do.  Charles  the 
fifth,  when  he  abdicated  a  throne,  and  retired  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Juste,  amused  himself  with  the 
mechanical  arts^  and  particularly  with  that  of  a 
watchmaker ;  he  one  day  exclaimed  :    '  What  an 
egregious  fool  must  I  have  been  to  have  squan- 
dered so  much  blood  and  treasure  in  an  absurd 
attempt  to  make  all  men  think  alike,  when  I  canntf 
even   make  a  few  watches  keep  time  togethef' 
We  should  remember  also,  that  assent,  or  dissent, 
in  not  an  act  of  the  will,  but  of  the  understanding; 
no  man  can  will  to  believe  that  two  and  two  make 
five,  nor  can  I  force  upon  myself  the  conviction, 
that  this  ink  is  white,  or  this  paper  black.    If  we 
arrive  at  certain  conclusions,  and  act  conscientiously 
upon  them,  a  judge  that  is  botli  just  and  mercifuli 
will  require  no  more,  provided  we  can  answer  satis- 
factorily to  the  following  interrogations  :  Have  we 
made  use  of  all  the  means  in  our  power  to  arrive 
at  true  conclusions?      Did  no  interest  warp  us! 
no  prejudice  blind  us  ?  no  party  mislead  us  ?  no 
sloth  retard  us  ?  and  no  fear  intimidate  us  ?    No 
hierarchy,  constituted  authority,  nor  political  estab 
lishment,  either  of  ancient,  or  modem  times,  hss 


fimd6  so  korrible  a  use  of  the  Tni&^akea  notion  that 
ujuminnty  is  a  good  in  itself,  as  the  church  of 
Rome.  They  have  appropriated  the  term  Catholic 
to  their  own  pale,  and  branded  with  the  name  of 
heretic,  all  that  are  without  it ;  and  the  latter  title 
iias  made  even  the  merciful  deem  it  a  crime  to 
pity  them,  and  the  just,  injastico  to  do  them 
right;  so  closely  allied  in  common  minds  are 
names  to  things.    Unity*  of  opinion  is  indeed  a 

•  Their  pretence  of  unity  captivates-  multitudies^  They 
upbraid  the  proiestant  with  divisions,  faction  and  schism ; 
which  they  wholly  impute  to  their  departure  from  the 
church  of^ome,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth,  and  fVom 
their  pope,  the  head  and  centre  of  unity.  But  suppose  tlieir 
union  was  greater  than  it  is,  it  can  be  no  certain  argument 
of  the  truth  of  the  church,  and  excellency  of  their  profession. 
*Jf  all  men,'  says  Mr.  Chiliingworth, '  would  submit  them- 
fdves  to  the  cfiief  mufti  of  the  Turks,  there  would  be  no 
division ;  yet  unity  is  not  to.  be  purchased  at  so  dear  a  rate.' 
He  adds :  '  It  is  better  to  go  to  neaven  by  diverse  ways,  or 
rather  by  diverse  paths  of  the  same  way,  than  in  one  and 
the  same  path  to  go  peaceably  to  hell.  Should  ail  the  rest 
of  the  angels  have  joined  with  the  arch-rebel  in  the  grand 
apostacy,  their  unity  would  have  been  no  commendation  of 
their  cause.* 

But  after  all,  this  is  but  a  pretence.  Their  divisions  have 
been  as  great  and  as  scandalous,  as  of  any  other  bo<1y  of 
Christians  in  the  worW.  Bellarmine  confesses  twenty-si-t 
several  schisms  m  their  church ;  Onuphrious  reckons  up 
thirty,  one  of  which  lasted,  with,  great  animosities,  for 
fifty  years.  It  was  begun  upon  the  election  of  Urban 
VI.;  at  which  -the  cardinals  being  offended,  withdrew, 
and  chose  another  pope,  viz.  Clement  VII.,  who  sai  in 
France,  as  Urban  and  his  successors  did  at  Rome.  We 
have  a  full  account  of  these  matters  in  Dr.  Siiilingfleet  and 
Dr.  Geddcs.  *  The  his:toriai)s  of  this  time,'  s-ays  Dr.  Stili- 
ingflect,  *  loll  ns  there  was  nevr  known  so  dismal  an  age 
iiif  wars  and  bloodshed.,  for  murders  and  parricides,  ra- 
pfnes,and  sacrilege,  for  seditions  and  conspiracies,  for  hor» 
fible  fcchisms  and  scandals  to  religion.  The  priest  op- 
posin:^  the  bishops,,  the  people  llie  piieslsj  and  in  som^ 
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glorimu  snd  a  dmrable  thing,  and  its  circle  cann(»t 
be  too  strong  and  extended,  if  tlie  centre  be  truth ; 
but  if  the  centre  be  error,  tbe  greater  the  circum- 

S laces  not  only  robbing  tbe  churches,  burning  the  tithes, 
ut  trampling  under  foot  tbe  holy  eucharist.  that  was  con- 
grcrated  by  such,  whom  Pope  Hildebrand  had  excommu- 
nicated.' The  bishop  adds :  'And  most  we,  after  all  this, 
believe  that  the  Roman  See  is  the  fountain  of  uniiv  la  the 
Catholic  church !  that  all  wars  and  rebellions4irise by  cast- 
ing off  subjection  to  the  popes,  when  they  themselves  have 
been  the  great  fomenters  or  rebellion,  and  the  disturbers  of 
the  peace  of  Christendom.' 

li  IS  an  admirable  fetch  of  their  policy,  and  which  very 
much  contributes  to  secure  and  enlarge  their  interest,  the 
suiting  religion  to  the  various  humours  and  inclinations  ot 
men.   *  The  great  wisdom  of  the  court  of  Rome,'  says  Dr. 
Stillingfleet,   *■  appears  in  this,  that  asi  long  as  persons  are 
true  to  them  in  tne  main  points,  they  can  let  them  alone  in 
smaller  differences  among  themselves ;  and  not  provoke 
either  of  the  dissentin^f  parties  lest  they  ^ive  them  occasibn 
to  withdraw  from  their  communion.    They  can  allow  (iif- 
ferent  rites  and  ceremonies  in  the  several  orders  of  religion 
among  them,  and  ^rant  exemptions  and  privileges  in  par- 
ticular cases ;  if  they  can  but  hold  them  fast,  and  rcndef 
them  serviceable  to  their  common  interest,  it  is  enough.' 
They  make  very  different  representations  of  religion, as 
the  case  may  require  4  and,  indeed,  have  provided  wonder- 
fully for  the  entertainment  of  all  sorts  of  persons.    What 
the  Jewish  rabbins  sajr  of  their  manna,  that  it  had  every 
kind  of  taste,  either  ot  oil,  or  honey,  or  bread,  as  would  be 
most  grateful  to  several  palates;  such  a  manna  is  popery, 
only  it  does  not  come  from  heaven.     If  you  be  for  pomp 
and  glory,  their  worship  cannot  miss  of  giving  full  satis- 
faction.   Their  altars  are  adorned  with  costly  paintings; 
hung  with  images  of  extraordinary  saints ;  enriched  with 
f?old  and  pearl,  and  whatever  caii  charm  tlie  spectator's 
eye :  their  priests  officiate  in  costly  habits ;  their  churches 
resound  with  the  choicest  music,  vocal  and  instrumental; 
find  their  public  processions  carry  an  air  of  magnificence, 
f^very  way  proper  to  amuse  the  minds  of  superstitious  peo- 
ple.   If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  for  severity,  they  can 
accommodate  you ;  thev  know  how  exactly  to  fall  in  with 
that  humour.    You  will  hear  amongst  them  many  notable 
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ference,  the  greater  the  evil,  and  tba  strength  of 
the  parts  serves  onlj:  to  give  it  an  energy  to  be 
execrated,  and  a  durability  to  be  deplored. 

harangaes  in  commendation  of  volnntary  poverty,  vows  of 
abstinence,  penance,  and  mortification,  by  going  barefoot, 
fiisting,  wearing  sackcloth,  and  exercismg  the  sharpest 
di$cipline  towards  the  body.  Glorious  is  the  character  of 
their  St  Francis,  whom  they  make  the  highest  saint  in 
heaven,  because  he  made  himself  the  poorest  and  vilest 
wretch  on  earth.  If  you  arc  for  strict  morals,  they  have 
casuists  for  your  purpose,  that  will  talk  seraphically,  and 
carry  things  to  an  excessive  height.  If  you  are  for  greater 
liberties  in  practice,  they  can  turn  you  to  such  as  will  con- 
descend as  much  as  you  can  desire,  that  will  promise  you 
salvation,  though  you  have  no  other  grace  or  qualification 
but.that  uf  subjection  and  obedience  to  the  church.  And  it 
is  by  this  and  the  like  stratagems,  that  such  multitudes  are 
drawn  into  their  net.  This  is  one  of  the  sorceries  of  the 
whore,*  by  which  so  many  nations  are  deceived. 

It  is  a  very  great  inducement  to  popery,  and  a  special 
means  of  propagating  it  in  the  world,  that  they  have  ron« 
trived  so  easy  a  way  of  salvation.  You  may  ^o  to  heaven 
if  you  live  and  die  in  the  church  of  Rome,  ttrithout  either 
repentance  toTVtirds  Grod,  or  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  ypu  need  be  at  no  pains  to  mortify  your  lusts  and 
corruption.4,  to  purify  your  heart,  and  govern  your  lives 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  gospel ;  what  they  call  attti- 
tion,  (and  what  that  is  you  have  bween  told,)  with  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance,  and  the  absolution  of  a  priest  is  sufiicieht. 
And  you  know  how  well  they  provide  for  the  safety  of  any 
sort  of  cattle  by  holy  fraternities.  No  less  a.man  than  their 
Gregory  IX.  sa3rs,  that  St.  Francis  obtained  thfc*  privilege 
of  Gk)d,  that  whoever  had  his  habit  on,  could  not  die  ill. — 
And  St.  Francis  says  himself,  that  whoever  loved  his  order 
in  his  heart,  how  great  a  sinner  soever  he  was,  he  should 
obtain  mercy  of  God.  And  in  the  like  strain  they  talk  (as 
yon  have  heard)  of  other  of  their  saints,  and  the  societies 
called  after  their  name.  To  enter  among  them,  and  wear 
their  badge  is  a  sufficient  warrant  for  heaven,  whether  he 
be  a  saint,  or  the  worst  of  sinners  that  has  it. 

I  ma<«t  not  omit  the  great  delusion  of  all,  and  that  is,  their 
talet:  of  visions,  apparitions,  and  miracles.  If  they  find  the 
peo^  boggle  a  little  at  any  of  their  Opinions,  and  not  so 
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Criiicism  is  liko  ch&mpaign,  notlung  mote  ex^ 
crablc  if  bad,  lYOthing  more  excellent  if  good ;  if 
meager,  muddy,  vapid,  and  sour,  both  are  fit  only 
to  engender  colic  and  wind ;  but  if  rich,  generous, 
and  sparkling,  they  oommunicato  a  genial  glow  to 
tlic  spirits,  improve  the  taste,  expand  the  heart,  and 
are  worthy  of  being  introduced  at  the  s^nnposium 
of  the  gods.  In  the  whole  range  of  literature, 
nothing  is  more  entertaining,  and  I  might  add, 
more  instructive,  than  sound  and  legitimate  criti- 
cism, the  disinterested  convictions  of  a  man  of 
sensibility,  who  enters  rather  into  the  spirit,  than 

readily  swallow  them  down  as  they  could  wish,  presently 
heaven  engages  in  the  cause !  Thus  the  immaculate  cod* 
ception  was  established  by  a  revelation ;  as  was  purgatory, 
transubstantiatioD,  auricular  confession,  &c,  And  bytius 
means  also,  the  reputation  of  their  several  orders  has  been 
raised ;  the  credit  of  their  imi^es  kept  up ;  and  image-wor- 
ship introduced  and  supported. 

For  the  same  purpose,  they  have  recourse  to  miracles.-^ 
The  legends  of  their  saints  abound  with  stories  of  prodi* 

tious  things :  some  of  which  are  ludicrous ;  as  their  St 
within's  making  whole  a  basket  full  of  eggs,  by  the  sign 
of  the  cross ;  Patricius  making  the  stolen  sheep  bleat  in  tne 
thief's  belly  after  he  had  eaten  it ;  their  St.  Bridget's  bacon, 
which  in  great  charity  she  gave  to  a  hungry  dog,  and  was, 
after  the  dog  had  eaten  it,  restored  again  in  her  kettle.  Oi 
the  like  nature  is  their  story  of  St.  Dunstan,  who  took  the 
devil  by  the  nose  with  his  tongs,  till  he  made  him  roar; 
Dominicus  made  him  hold  the  candle  till  he  burnt  bis  fin- 
gers ;  Lauus  imprisoned  the  devil  in  a  pot  all  night;  a  con- 
secrated host  being  put  into  a  hive  of  bees,  to  cure  them  of 
the  murrain,  was  so  devoutly  entertained,  that  the  bees 
built  a  chapel  in  the  hive,  with  steeple  and  bells ;  erected 
an  altar,  and  laid  the  host  upon  it,  and  sunjr  their  canoni- 
cal hours  like  monks  in  a  cloister.* — Vid.  Bennet  agawA 
Papery, 

*  I  suspect  «i  error  hero— the  bees  built  tiie  clwpeL  batlh«  dronai 
Verfbrmed^ 


.  tiie  leiior  of  his  author,  who  cffi  loDpir  ^m  to  the 
height  of  his  compass,  and  while  h»  sgnspathizes 
with  every  brilliant  power,  and  genuine  passion  of 
the  poet,  IS  not  to  far  canciod  out  of  himself  as  to 
indulge  his  admiration  at  theieiq;)ense  of  his  judg* 
ment,  but  who  can  afford  vm  the  double  pleasure 
of  being  first  pleated  with  his  authpr,  and  secondly 
.with  himself,  for  having  given  us  such  just  and 
incontrovertible  reasons  for  our  approbation.  When 
death  deprived  the  house  of  commons  of  the  talents 
of  Charles  Fox,  I  conceive  he  did  not  leave  behind 
him  a  more  elegant  classic  in  all  that  enlightened 
body.  I  once  heard  him  say,  that  he  was  so  idle 
at  Eton,  that  he  verily  believed  he  should  have 
made  but  Httle  comparative  progress  in  the  Greek 
lailguage,  had  it  not  been  for  the  intense  pleasure 
.  he  received. on  his  first  taking  up  Longinus.  '  It 
was  lucky  for  me,'  he  would  say, '  that  I  did  not  then 
know  where  to  procure  an  English  translation,  and 
I  never  quitted  him  until  I  could  read  him  with 
such  facility  as  to  derive  more  pleasure  from  his 
remarks  upon  Homer,  than  from  the  poet  himself.* 
On  mentioning  this  circumstance  to  an  old  Etonian, 
he  confirmed  it  by  the  following  anecdote  :  he  said 
that  on  one  occasion,  by  a  wilful  kind  of  mistake, 
Fox  took  his  favourite  Longinus,  a  book  above  his 
class,  into  the  school-room,  and  it  happened  rather 
unluckily,  that  he  was  called  upon  to  go  through  a 
portion  of  some  other  author  appropriated  to  that 
day ;  he  was  not  a  little  puzzled,  and  the  master 
perceived  his  embarrassment — *  What  book  have 
you  got  there,  sir  V  said  he  ;  '  hand  it  to  me.*  On 
perceivinc  that  it  was  a  Greek  copy  of  Longinus, 
*  Sir,*  said  the  master, '  I  shall  punish  you  severely 
tor  having  neglected  to  bnng  the  right  book,  unless 
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Tou  can  immediately  constme  and  parsi    ni^  pagu 
in  the  author  you  have  thought  proper   xy  clioose 
for  yourself/  picking  out  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  difficult  passages  in  the  volume.     The 
man  was  never  less  at  loss  in  answering  Pitt, 
than  was  the  boy  on  this  occasion,  in  accepting  the 
challenge  of  the  master,  to  the   astonishment  of 
whomj  no  less  than  of  his  school-fellows,  he  accom- 
plished off-hand  the  task  imposed  npon  him,  ren- 
dering  the  passage  into  English,  not  at  all  unworthy 
of  the  eloquence  of  the  original,  *  Who  was  himself 
the  great  sublime  he  drew.*     But,  to  revert  to  the 
subject,  criticism  written  in  the  style  of  Jjonginus, 
must  ever  be  extremely  rare,  until  great  genius  be 
extremely  common.     There  is  indeed  another  kind 
of  criticism,  which  will  never  be  rare,  because  it 
requires  only  labour  and  attention  ;  I  mean  that 
which  is  principally  confined  to  dates,  facts,  chro- 
nologies, niceties  of  grammar,  and  quantities  of 
prosody  ;  a  criticism  conversant  with  words,  rather 
than  things,  and  with  the   letter,  rather  than  the 
spirit.     A  style  of  criticism,  like  that  of  him  who, 
when  all  the  world  were  enraptured  by  a  Ceres  of 
Raphael,  discovered  that  tho  knot  in  the  wheat- 
sheaf  was  not  tied  as  a  reaper  would  have  tied  it 
To  be  a  mere  verbal  critic,  is  what  no  man  of 
genius  would  be,  if  he  could  ;  but  to  be  a  critic  of 
true  taste  and  feeling,  is  what  no  man  without 
genius  could  be,  if  he  would.    Could  Johnson  have 
had  less  prejudice,  Addison  more  profundity,  or 
Dryden  more  time,  they  would    have  been  well 
qualified  for  the  arduous  office  of  a  critic.    Male- 
rials  for  a  good  critic,  might  be  found  in  the  three, 
since  each  had  many  of  the  requisites,  but  neither 
of  th«:^  all.     As  to  the  three  great  names  of 


Bentlcy,  Porson,  and  Parr,  they  came  nearer  to 
our  purpose,  but  have  not  fully  accomplished  all 
that  we  want  Bentley  united  two  things  that 
were  very  incompatible,  dogmatism  and  whim,  and 
was  at  the  same  time  both  conjectural  and  dicta- 
torial ;  he  often  substituted  creation  for  correction, 
invented  where  he  ought  raiher  to  have  investi- 
gated, and  gave  us  what  he  conceived  his  author 
should  have  said,  rather  than  what  he  did  say. 
Porson  was  too  cold  and  costive  in  his  approbation, 
and  too  microscopical  in  his  views,  for  the  perfect 
critic,  being  more  occupied  about  the  syllabl«-^.s, 
than  the  sense,  with  the  counters  of  knowledge, 
rather  than  knowledge  itself.  His  temper,  too, 
was  not  suiSciently  placid  for  his  mission,  which 
required  more  patience  than  that  of  Job,  and 
more  meekness  than  that  of  Moses.  He  was  too 
apt  not  only  to  quit  the  game,  but  to  do  so  in  order 
to  worry  some  mongrels  of  his  own  pack,  who 
were  at  fault  from  having  overrun  the  see nt.  He 
took  his  Greek,  as  some  persons  take  their  snuff, 
that  is,  he  not  only  stuffed  his  head  with  it  almost 
to  suffocation,  but  his  pockets  as  well,*  and  not 

♦  Porson  was  once  travelling  in  a  stage*coach,  when  a 
young  Oxonian,  fresh  from  college,  was  amusing  the  ladies 
with  a  variety  of  talk,  and,  amongst  other  things,  with  a 
quotation,  as  he  said,  from  Sophocles.  A  Greek  quota- 
tion, and  in  a  coach  too !  roused  our  slumbering  professor 
from  a  kind  of  dog-sleep,  in  a  snug  corner  of  the  vehicle ; 
— shaking  his  ears  and  rubbing  his  eyes,  *  I  thmk,  young 
gentleman '  said  he,  *you  favoured  us  just  now  with  a 
quotation  from  Sophocles ;  I  do  not  happen  to  recollect  it 
there.*  *  Oh,  sir,*  replied  our  tyro,  *  the  quotation  is  word 
for  word  as  I  have  repeated  it,'ana  in  Sophocles,  too;  but 
I  suspect,  sir,  it  is  some  time  since  you  were  at  college,' 
The  professor,  applying  his  hand  to  his  greatcoat,  and 
taking  out  a  small  poclcet  edition  of  Sophocles,  quietly  asked 


Ill 
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widioat  occtticmally  bespattering  hU  neigbbomi 
with  thu  superfluity.    As  to  Doctor   Parr,  fortiK 

bizD  if  be  woold  be  kind  enongb  to  show  him  tbe  passage 
in  question,  in  that  little  book.  Alter  rummaging  the  ps^ei 
for  some  time,  he  replied :   '  Upon  second  tboughts,  I  nov 
recollect  that  the  passage  is  in  Euripides.'  *  Then  perhaps, 
sir/  said  the  professor,  putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and 
handing  him  a  similar  edition  of  Euripides,  '  you  will  be 
so  good  as  to  find  it  for  me,  in  that  little  book.'  The  yooag 
Oxonian  returned  again  to  his  task,  but  with  no  better  suc- 
cess, muttering,  however,  to  himself^  *  Curse  me  if  ever  1 
fuoU  Greek  again  in  a  cotuh?    The  tittering  of  the  ladies 
informed  him  that  he  was  got  into  a  hobble.    At  last, '  Bless 
me,  sir,'  .«>aid  he,  '  how  dull  I  am ;  I  recollect  now,  res. 
yes,  I  perfectly  remember  that  the  oassa^e  is  in  JEsGhyuis. 
*rhe  inexorable  professor  rctumea  agam  to  his  inexlmost- 
ible  pocket,  and  was  m  the  act  of  handing  him  an  iEscbr- 
lus,  when  our  astonished  Oeshman  yociferated:  *  Stop  toe 
coach — halloa,  coachman,  let  me  out,  I  say,  instaotlv-^Iet 
me  out !  there's  a  fellow  here  has  got  the  whole  Booleian 
library  in  his  pocket;  let  me  out,  I  saj — ^letme  out;  Itf 
must  be  Porson  or  the  deyil !' 

I  wish  to  make  some  obseryations  on  anecdotes,  and  I 
think  I  may  as  well  take  this  opportunity  as  another.  Im- 
primis, I  am  not  so  particular  about  ineir  originality,  as 
their  application.  Ir  an  anecdote  comes  across  my  roiu^, 
which  lends  to  thesup|>ort  of  any  argument  or  proposiiion 
I  am  advancing,  I  hesitate  not  to  adduce  it.  There  are 
no  anecdotes  in  these  pages  that  will  be  new  to  all  my  read- 
ers, and  perhaps  there  are  none  but  maybe  new  to  some 
of  them. — Thosie  to  whom  any  anecdote  is  old,  will  not  be 
offended,  if  it  be  well  applied;  and  those  to  whom  it  may 
be  new,  will  receive  the  double  pleasure  of  noveliy  and  of 
illustration. — In  faot,there  are  only  two  modes  by  which  a^ 
anecdote-  can  be  perfectly  original ;  the  parries  vho  relate 
it,  must  either  have  heard  \Xfrom,  or  made  xlfor  the  priQ* 
cipals.  Anecdotes,  like  the  air,  are  private  property  only 
so  long  as  they  are  kept  in ;  the  insiant  the  one  is  told,  oi 
the  other  liberated,  they  are  common  stock.  But  the  prm 
cipal  reason  that  has  induced  me  to  intersperse  ihese  pi?rt 
with  anecdotes,  is  to  tempt  young  minds  to  a  higher  and 
more  intellectual  kind  of  reading.  If  they  read  a  book  od 
\ach  subjects  as  mine,  they  must  think,  at  feast,  before  they 
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jULfely  for  thf)  interests  of  literature,  he  is  still  alir^ 
<aBd  may,  if  he  please,  remove  the  principal  objec- 

*  differ  with  the  author,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  exalted, 
noble,  vet  rare  employments  of  man.  But  a  volqjne  that 
compels  a  reader  to  think,  will  not  be  his  favourite  at  first, 

Sdthough  it  is  sure  to  become  so  in  .he  end.  It  is  on  this 
account  I  have  occasionally  attempted  to  lead  on  young 
minds  by  anecdotes*,  they  will,  in  all  probability,  be  new 
to  them,  and  I  have  endeavoured  so  to  write  them,  that  he 
that  runs  may  read,  and  he  that  reads  may  understand. 
There  are  two  classes  of  people  that  profit  little  by  read- 
ing, those  that  are  very  wise,  and  those  that  are  very  fool- 

'  Ssh :  I  cannot  presume  to  inform  the  one,  and  I  cannot  hope 
to  improve  the  other.  I  have,  therefore,  attempted  to  make 
Lacon  an  intelligible  book^  capable  of  doing  some  good  to 
that  valuable  class  of  the  community  who  have  other  things 
to  do,  as  well  as  to  read,  and  who,  when  they  snatch  a  few 
hours  from  their  occupations,  to  devote  to  literary  pursuits, 
must  necessarily  prefer  that  author  who  gives  them  the 

'  most  knowledge,  and  takes  from  them  the  least  time.  An 
era  is  fast  approaching,  when  no  writer  will  be  read  by  the 
great  majority,  save  and  except  those  who  can  effect  that 

•  for  bales  of  manuscript,  that  the  hydrostatic  screw  per- 
forms for  bales  of  cotton,  by  condensing  that  matter  into  a 
period  that  before  occupied  a  page;  celebrity  will  be 
awarded  to  no  pen  that  cannot  imitate  the  pugilist,  in  three 
essentials— that  of  hitting  hard,  and  sharp,  and  at  short 
distances. 

Let  a  man  of  common  sense,  having  read  an  author  with 
^  some  attention,  lay  down  the  book,  and  then  ask  himself 
Ais  question:  What  has  this  writer  told  me  that  is  really 
new — true,  clear,  and  convincing,  and  which  I  did  not 
know  before  1  He  will  generally  find  that  he  may  put  all 
this  down  in  a  very  small  compass,  and  that  the  task  may 
.  be  performed,  even  by  the  most  busy,  without  the  help  of 
an  amanuensis.  Literary  characters,  indeed,  who  arc^  con- 
stantly on  the  hunt  for  interesting  anecdotes,  will  no  doubt 
recogniise  many  of  mine  as  old  acquaintances ;  but  such 
characters  are  not  numerous ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
that  which  amuses,  and  also  instructs,  should  be  monopo- 
lized bjr  &ny  class,  and  particularly  by  a  small  one;  as 
Whiteneld,  when  he  set  divine  psalms  to  airs  that  were 
profieme,  did  so,  because  he  could  not  see  why  the  devil 
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ikm  x\ai  ctn  justly  be  brought  against  bis  pen,  by 
using  it  more  often;  the  quality  is  so  good, w« 
more  deeply  regret  ihe  snuiliness  of  the  quantity, 
*  verbum  sapienti  sat.* 

thould  have  all  the  best  tones,  so  neither  ean  I  conceiTi 
why  all  the  best  stories  should  be  coniuied  to  the  liUratit 
wuo,  by  the  by,  are  not  a  whit  beuer  able  to  enjoy  them  than 
the  nnfearned,  since  their  commdn  sense  is  oiiea  deficient, 
precisely  in  proportion  to  their  possession  of  that  vhich  is 
not  so ;  in  which  case  we  might  aoply  the  renartee  of  Des 
Cartes,  to  a  certain  marquis  who  had  animaaTcrted  rather 
liberally  on  the  philosopher's  indulging  himself  in  the  Ijix- 
uries  of  the  table:—*  tVkat.sirydo  you  think  Pravidenci 
made  good  things  only  for  fools?* 

To  finish  this  gossiping  and  rambling  note,  tedious  to  n/ 
readers,  and  particularly  tiresome  to  him  that  writes  it,  be- 
cause it  is  on  himself,  I  sha^Il  merely  add  one  more  ob!se^ 
vation.  In  such  a  variety  of  remarlss,  and  muliipliciiy  of 
propositions,  which  a  work  of  the  nature  of  Lacqn  most 
necessarily  involve,  repetition  will  be  a  rock  which  it  will 
be  somewhat  difficult  wholly  to  avoid.  On  a  comparison, 
however,  of  passages  appartntly  similar,  the  candid  readei 
will,  I  think,  perceive  a  difference, 

*  fades  non  omnibus  una^ 

Nee  diver sa  tamen^  qualem  decet  esse  serorum.*^ 

If,  like  modem  physicians,  I  sometimes  vary  my  pw* 
scriptions,  it  is  for  the  same  reason  that  they  do : — '  to  ^« 
the  disorder  an  opportunity  of  choosing  for  itself* 

But  to  return  to  Porson.  In  the  notes  of  Hypocrisy,! 
have  mentioned  a  curious  fact,  with  res]>ect  to  t&is  learned 
professor.  Afier  death,  his  head  was  dissected,  and  to  the 
confusion  of  all  craniologists,  but  to  the  consolation  of  alj 
blockheads,  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  the  thickest  scuU 
of  any  professor  in  Europe.  Professor  (Jail,  on  being  called 
upon  to  explain  this  phenomenon,  and  to  reconcile  so  teot' 
cious  a  memory  with  so  thick  a  receptacle  for  it,  is  said 
to  have  replied  :  *  How  the  ideas  got  into  such  a  scull,  is 
their  business,  not  mine;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that: 
but  let  them  once  get  in — that  is  all  I  want ;  once  in,  Idn) 
them  ever  to  get  out  again.' 

*       ■  -Not  the  same  fiice  they  wetr, 

Kat  er»fts  utdiff  but  such  Mttoters  atere. 
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Gibbon,  sitting  in  nn  ele^nt  apartment,  quaffing 
aoyeaiQ,  and  taliiing  infidelity,  was  cautioned  as  to 
tbo  danger  which  such  doctrines  might  bring  upon 
•ociety.  '  Sir,'  said  the  historian,  *  the  doctrines 
we  are  now  discussing,  are  not  unlike  the  liquor 
we  are  drinking; — safe, pleasant,  and  exhilarating 
to  you  und  me,  that  know  how  to  use,  without 
abasing  them  ;  but  dangerous,  deleterious,  and 
intoxicating,  if  either  were  broached  in  the  open 
-ttreets,  and  exposed  to  the  discretion  of  the  mob !' 
With  two  such  strong  reasons  against  their  con- 
tBiuing  upriglU  members  of  society,  I  think  we 
might  agree  with  Gibbon,  that  it  would  be  hazard- 
ous to  answer  either  for  their  heads  or  their  hearts. 
But  our  philosophical  historian  was  no  philosopher 
'hare;  the  bars  and  the  bolts  that  were  efficient  in 
confining  his  drams,  were  perfectly  nugatory  in 
restricting  his  doctrines ;  they  were  too  volatile  for 
such  an  imprisonment.  In  fact,  it  will  be  possible 
to  have  one  set  of  (pinions  for  the  high,  and 
another  for  the  low,  only  when  they  cease  to  see 
-by  the  same  sun,  to  respire  by  the  same  air,  and 
to  feel  by  the  same  sensorium.  For  opinions,  like 
showers,  are  generated  in  high  places,  but  they 
invariably  descend  into  lower  ones,  and  ultimately 
flow  down  to  the  people,  as  the  rain  unto  the  sea. 

An  author  of  talent  and  genius  must  not  hope 
diat  the  plodding  manufacturers  of  dullness  will 
admire  him ;  it  is  expecting  too  much ;  they  cannot 
admire  him,  without  first  despising  themselves. 
When  I  look  out  of  my  window,  and  see  what  a 
motley  mob  it  is,  high  and  low,  mounted  and  pedes- 
trian, that  an  author  is  ambitious  to  please,  I  am 
aalMmtd  of  myself,  for  feeling  the  slightest  anxie^ 
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as  to  the  verdict  of  such  a  tribunal.  When  I  leavio 
this  class  of  judges,  for  that  which  aspires  to  be 
more  intellectual,  I  then  indeed  feel  somewhat  moT9 
ground  for  anxiety,  but  less  for  hope :  for  in  this 
court  1  find  that  my  judges  have  their  claims  and 
pretensions  no  less  than  myself;  pretensions  that 
are  neither  so  low  as  to  be  despised,  nor  so  high 
as  to  be  above  all  danger  of  sufiering  by  coropeti« 
tion.  So  small  indeed  is  the  fountain  of  ikme,  and 
so  numerous  the  applicants,  that  it  is  often  rea* 
dered  turbid  by  the  struggles  of  those  very  claim* 
ants  who  have  the  least  chance  of  partaking  of  the 
stream,  but  whose  thirst  is  not  at  all  diminished  by 
any  sense  of  their  unworthineas. 

The  power  of  love  consists  mainly  in  the  privilegs 
that  potentate  possesses  of  coining,  circulating,  and 
making  current  those  falsehoods  between  man  and 
woman,  that  would  not  pass  for  one  moment,  either 
between  woman  and  woman,  or  man  and  man. 

Men,  by  associating  in  large  masses,  as  in  camps 
and  in  cities,  improve  their  talents,  but  impair 
their  virtues,  and  strengthen  their  minds,  but 
weaken  their  moirals ;  thus  a  retrocession  in  the 
one,  is  too  often  the  price  they  pay  for  a  refinement 
in  the  other. 


We  are  more  inclined  to  hate  one  another  for 
points  on  which  we  differ,  than  to  love  one  another 
for  points  on  which  we  agree.  The  reason  per« 
haps  is  this :  when  we  find  others  that  agree  with 
us,  we  seldom  trouble  ourselves  to  confirm  that 
agreement ;  but  when  we  chance  on  those  that 
difler  with  us,  we  are  zealous  both  to  convince,  and 
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40  edftTert  them.  Oar  pride  is  kuit  by  the  failure^ 
and  disappointed  pride  engenders  hatred.  This 
reflection  is'  strengthened  by.  two  circumstancea 
observable  in  man;  first,  that  the  most  zealous 
joonverters  are  always  the  most  rancorous,  when 
4hey  fail  of  producing  conviction ;  but  when  they 
succeed,  they  love  their  new  disciples  far  better 
than  those/whose  establishment  in  the  faith  neither 
«xcited  their  zeal  to  the  conbat,  nor  rewarded  their 
prowess  with  a  victory.  Priestley  owed  much  of 
the  virulence  with  which  he  was  attacked,  to  the 
cirenmsiaiice  of  his  agreeing  partly  with  every 
body^  but  entirely  with  nobody.  In  politics,  as  in 
fihilosophy ;  in  literature^  as  in  religion ;  below  the 
surface  in  hydrostalics.,  or  above  ii  an  pneumatics ; 
his  track  might  still  be  traced  by  the  host  of  assail- 
ants Ihat  pursued  it ;  and,  like  the  flying-fish,  he 
had  no  sooner  escaped  one  enemy  in  the  wcUer^ 
Uian  he  had  io  encounter  another  in  the  air. 


Who  are  the  least  proper  to  hold  this,  or  to  have 
that ;  to  preside  here,  or  advise  there ;  to  be  absent 
from  this  place,  or  present  at-  that?  Generally 
^>eaking,  those  are  the  least  proper  to  obtain  these 
ends,  who  moAt  desire  them.  Who  desires  to  hold 
preferment  more  than  the  professing  pluralist,  or  to 
nave  place,  more  than  the  pretended  patriot ;  and 
who  deserves  them  less  ?  Who  wishes  to  preside 
at  the  senate  more  than  the  sycophant,  or  to  advise 
at  the  council  more-  than  the  knave  ?  Who  wishes 
to  be  absent  from  the  trial  more  than  the  criminal, 
or  to  be  present  at  the  plunder  more  than  the  thief  ? 
For  that  wealth,  power,  or  influence,  >irhich  are 
desired  only  that  tbey  may  he  properly  applied  and 
iixertedi  are  not  usually  those  which  are  most  vehe- 
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niendy  desired ;  since  such  an  applicmticm  of  thism 
cannot  be  a  profitable  task,  but  inust  be  a  trouble- 
aoino,  and  may  be  a  thankless  one.  Thereforei 
when  we  see  a  man  denying  himself-  the  common 
comforts  of  life,  passing  restless  days  and  sleep- 
less nights,  in  order  to  compass  something  where 
the  public  good  is  the  apparent  motive,  we  may 
always  venture  to  pause  a  little,  just  to  consider 
whether  private  good  may  not  be  the  real  end. 

None  know  the  full  extent  of  present  hate  but 
those  who  have  achieved  that  which  will  ensure 
the  highest  meed  of  future  admiration. 

If  a  man  be  sincerely  wedded  to  truth,  he  must 
make  up  his  mind  to  find  her  a  portionless  virgin, 
and  he  must  take  her  for  herself  alone.  Tbe  coii'* 
tract,  too,  must  be  to  love,  cherish,  and  obey  her, not 
only  until  death,  but  beyond  it :  for  this  is  a  unioa 
that  must  survive  not  only  death,  but  time,  the 
conqueror  of  death.  The  adorer  of  truth,  there- 
fore, is  above  all  present  things — firm  in  the  midst 
of  temptation,  and  frank  in  the  midst  of  treachery; 
he  will  be  attacked  by  those  who  have  prejudices, 
simply  because  he  is  without  them  ;  decried  as  a 
bad  bargain  by  all  who  want  to  purchase,  because 
he  alone  is  not  to  be  bought ;  and  abused  by  all  par- 
ties, because  he  is  the  advocate  of  none ;  like  tbe 
dolphin,  which  is  always  painted  more  crooked  than 
a  ram's  horn,  although  every  naturalist  knows 
that  it  is  the  straightest  fish  that  swims. 


A  prodigal  starts  with  ten  thousand  pounds,  and 
dies  worth  nothing;  a  miser  starts  with  nothing, 
and  dies  worth  ten  thousand  pounds.     It  has  beea 
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•Asked,  wbioh  hss  had  ^e  best  of  it  ?  I  sliotild  pre* 
-faille  the  prodigal :  he  has  spent  a  fortune,  but  the 
miser  has  only  left  one;-*^e  has  lived  rich,  to  die 
poor ;  the  miser  has  lived  poor,  to  die  rich ;  und  if 
the  prodigal '  quits  life  in  debt  to  others,  the  miser 
^ts  it,  still  deeper  in  debt  to  himself. 

That  time  and  labour  are  worse  Uian  useless  that 
.  liave  been  occupied  in  laying  up  treasures  of  false 
knowledge,  which  it  will  one  day  be  necessary  to 
unlearn,  and  in  storing  up  mistaken  ideas,  which 
we  must  hereafter  remember  to  forget.  Timotheus, 
an  ancient  teachet  of  rhetoric,  always  demanded  a 
double  fee  from  those  pupils  who  had  been  instructed 
by  others ;  for  in  this  case,  he  had  not  only  to  plant 
in,  but  also  to  root  out. 


Genius,  in  one  respect,  is  like  gold :  numbers  of 
persons  are  constantly  writing  about  5oM,who  have 
neither.  The  mystifications-  of  metaphysics,  and 
the  quackeries  of  craniology,  may  be  combined 
and  conglomerated  without  end  and  without  limit, 
in  a  vain  attempt  io  enable  common  sense  to  grasp 
and  to  comprehend  the  causes  of  genius,  or  the 
modes  of  their  operation.  Neither  are  men  of 
genius  themselves  one  jot  better  able  to  give  us  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  springs  and  sources  of 
their  own  powers,  than  other  men.  The  plain, 
unvarnished  fact,  after  all  that  may  be  said  or  sung 
about  it,  is  this :  that  genius,  in  one  grand  particu- 
lar, is  like  life — toe  know  nothing  of  either  but  hy 
their  effects.     It  is  highly  probable  that  genius* 

♦  There  is  so  much  of  true  gemtis  and  poetic  feeling  of 
the  highest  order,  in  the  following  stanzas,  that  1  cannot 
wttluiaad  the  temptation  of  earichlfig  my  barren  jtagss  with 
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may  aiurt*  under  eveiy  mm  audi  ewy  wkf^ik 
Mofx,  and  with  mi  many  rarieties ;  but  it  may  kaia 
been  more  fully  developed  in  acme  aituarionalhtn 
in  others.  Tbe  foga  of  Iceland,  however,  haft 
been  warmed  by  poetry,  and  thoae  of  }iolUnd  hf 

so  beantlftU  a  gem.  This  ode  of  Dr.  LeydeD*s,  in  mjr  hug^ 
ble  opinion,  comes  as  near  perfection  as  the  sobtanarf 
mme  can  arrive  at,  when  Assisted  by  a  sobject  that  is  istif 
esting  and  an  execution  tiiat  is  ma.<er1]r.  It  adds  a  deeper 
abade  to  that  sympaUiy,  which  sneh  lines  most  awucOi 
lo  reflect  that  the  spirit  which  djetsted  them  hasfled 

ODB  TO  AN  INDIAN  GOLD  COIN 


Slave  of  the  dark  and  dirty  mine! 

What  vanity  has  brought  thee  here  V 
How  can  I  love  to  see  thee  shine 

So  bright,  whom  I  have  bonght  so  dear  1  - 

The  tent-ropes  flapping  lone  I  heari 
For  twilight-converse,  arm  in  arm; 

The  jackal's  shriek  bursts  on  my  ear, 
When  mirth  and  music  wont  to  charm. 

By  Ch6ricars  dark  wandering  streams. 

Where  cane-tufts  shadow  an  the  wild, 
Sweet  visions  haunt  my  waking  dreams, 

Of  Teviot  loved  while  still  a  child— 

Of  castled  rocks,  stupendous  piled, 
By  Esk  or  Eden's  classic  wave ; 

Where  loves  of  youth  and  friendship  srnil^ 
Uncursed  by  thee,  vile  yellow  slav« ! 

Fade,  daydreams  sweet,  from  memory  fade  !- 

The  perish 'd  bliss  of  youth's  first  prime, 
That  once  so  bright  on  fancy  play'd, 

Revives  no  more  in  aftertime. 

Far  from  my  sacred  natal  clime, 
I  haste  to  an  untimely  grave ; 

The  daring  thoughts,  that  soar*d  snblixm^ 
jLre  sunk  in  oeean^s  soothera  wava. 
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wit  :-^'  Vemecum  tn  patriti^  erttssoqu$  sub  aere  nasct 
ingenium.^*  If,  indeed,  any  inferior  power  can  have 
the  slighest  influence  on  genius,  which  is  itseif  the 
essence  of  power,  if  aught  which  is  of  earth  can 
conirol  that  which  is  of  heaven,  this  influence  must 
be  looked  for,  not  in  soils,  nor  suns,  nor  climatesi 
but  in  social  institutions,  and  in  the  modes  and  forms 
of  governments.  The  Jews  have  been  much  the 
same  in  all  periods,  and  are  the  same  in  HX  places, 
because  their  social  institutions  are  the  same.  Look 
also  at  Greece  and  at  Italy,  two  countries  the  most 
adducible,  inasmuch  as  they  have  been  the  most 

Slave  of  the  mine  t  thy  yellow  light, 

Gleams  baleful  as  the  tomb* fire  drear; 
A  gentle  vision  comes  by  night 

My  lonely,  widow'd  heart  to  cheer. 

Her  eyes  are  dim  with  many  a  tear. 
That  once  were  guiding-stars  to  mine 

Her  fond  heart  throbs  with  many  a  fear^ 
I  cannot  bear  to  see  thee  shine. 

For  thee,  for  thee,  vile  yellow  slavcj 

I  left  a  heart  that  loved  me  true; 
I  crossed  the  tedious  occan-waVe, 

To  roam  in  climes  unknown  and  new. 

The  cold  wind  of  the  stranger  blew 
Chill  on  my  witherM  heart :— the  gratre^ 

Dark  ana  untimely,  met  my  vieW-^ 
Andall  for  thee^  vile  yellow  slave  1 

Ha !  comest  thou  now  so  late  to  mock 
A  wanderer's  banish 'd  heart  forlorn -i 

Now  that  his  frame  the  lightning  shock 
Of  sun-rays  tipt  with  death,  has  borne  1 
From  love,  from  friendship,  country  torn, 

To  memory's  fond  regrets  the  prey ! 
Vile  slave,  thy  yellow  dross  I  scorn  ;— 

Go  nux  thee  with  thy  kindred  clay. 

•  Qenmt  mof  exiU  in  s  rustic  land,  under  a  duttatme^ 
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highly  (kvoctred  with  talent.  The  bee  and  tb 
nightingale,  tho  olive  and  the  grape,  remainfbeoauso 
the  climate  is  the  same ;  but  where  are  the  Gre*. 
cians  ?  where  are  the  Romans  ?  the  governments 
and  the  institutions  are  changed,  and  with  them  the 
men.  Freedom  is  not  indeed  the  mother,  but  she 
is  the  nurse  of  genius,  giving  scope  to  its  aspirings, 
confidence  to  its  darings,  and  efficiency  to  it^ 
strength.  As  to  those  causes  that  may  have  been 
supposed  to  impart  any  particular  bias  or  scope  to 
genius,  no  sooner  have  we  laid  down  some  general 
rule  on  this  head,  than  a  thousand  exceptions  rush 
in  to  overturn  it.  If  we  affirm  with  Johnson,  that 
genius  is  general  power,  accidentally  determined  t9 
some  particular  direction,  this  may  be  true  of  the 
ten,  but  false  of  the  ninety.  Paley  and  Adam 
Smith  have  declared  their  total  incapacity,  with 
regard  to  all  works  of  fiction,  fancy,  or  inlagina* 
tion  ;  and  had  Mr.  Locke  indulged  in  poetry,  it  is 
probable  he  would  have  failed  more  lamentably  than 
Pope,  when  he  dabbled  in  metaphysics.  Such 
characters  as  Crichton  and  Mirandola,  on  the  con- 
trary, would  seem  to  support  the  theory  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  go  to  prove  that  extension  is  not 
always  purchased  at  the  price  of  profundity. 
Shakspeare  possessed  a  Universality  of  talent  that 
would  have  enabled  him  to  accomplish  any  thing. 

*  To  form  one  perfect  whole,  in  him  conspire 
The  painter's  pencil,  and  the  minslrePs  lyre, 
The  wisdom  of  the  sage,  and  prophet's  hallowed  lire. 

Neither  can  we  lay  down  any  certain  role  for 
genius,  as  regards  the  period  of  its  development. 
Some  have  gone  into  the  vineyard  at  the  third 
hour,  and  some  at  the  ninth  ;  some,  like  the  Nile 
have  been  mean  and  obsciure  in  their  source,  but 


■Kke  that  mighty  river,  majestic  in  their  progrest, 
with  a  stream  both  grand  and  fertile,  have  enriched 
the  nations,  rolling  on  with  accumulated  magnifi- 
cence, to  the  ocean  of  eternity.  Others  again 
there  are,  who  seem  to  have  adopt-ed  the  motto  of 
Cesar  for  their  career,  and  who  have  burst  upon 
IB  from  the  depth  of  obscurity,  as  the  lightning 
irom  the  bosom  of  the  cloud.  Their  energy  has 
been  equalled  only  by  their  brilliancy,  and  like 
that  bolt  of  heaven  to  which  I  have  compared 
them,  they  have  shivered  all  opposition  with  a 
.strength  that  obstacle  served  only  to  awaken,  and 
resistance  to  augment. 

*  Blind,  and  denied  the  gross  corporeal  li^ht. 
Their  intellectual  eye  out  shone  more  brjgnt, 
Strength  in  disease  they  found,  and  radiance  in  night' 

See  Hypocrisy — Character  of  MiUon. 


Doctor  Johnson  observed  of  the  ancient  Ro« 
roans,  *  that  when  poor,  they  robbed  others,  and 
when  rich,  themselves.'  This  remark  ought  not  to 
have  been  confined  to  that  people  only,  for  it  is 
more  or  less  applicable  to  all.  Persecution,  too, 
has  been  analogous  in  one  respect  to  plunder,  hav- 
ing been  at  all  times  both  inflicted  and  endured,  as 
circumstances  might  serve.  When  the  conquered 
happened  to  have  become  in  their  turn  the  conquer- 
ors, it  is  not  the  persecution  that  has  been  crushed, 
but  the  persecutors  that  have  been  changed )  so 
long  has  it  taken  mankind  to  learn  this  plain  and 
precious  truth,  that  it  is  easier  to  find  a  thousand 
reasons  why  men  should  differ  in  opinion,  than  one 
why  they  should  fight*  about  theb.     Persecution 

*  I  shall  quote  here,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  mornisg 
prayer  of  the  celcbratod  Dr.  Franklin; — 
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Kfts  been  tbe  vice  of  times  that  are  (utet,  may  be 
the  vice  of  times  that  are  present,  but  cannot  be 
the  vice  of  times  that  are  to  come,  although  we 
have  ahready  witnessed  some  events  in  the  fear 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-one,  that  would  lead 
us  to  suspect  that  centuries  take  a  much  longer . 
time  to  arrive  at  years  of  discretion,  than  meii.  h 
Booth's  review  of  the  ancient  constitutions  of 
Greece  and  of  Rome,  ther«  is  a  passage  that 
expresses  what  I  have  to  say  in  the  happiest  man- 
ner:— 

'  It  thus  appears  that  the  constitutions  of  anti- 
quity were  as  inimical  to  religious  freedom,  as  the 
worst  of  the  governments  of  modern  Europe ;  aod 
that  conformity  of  opinion  on  the  causes  ^  the 
universe,  has  at  no  time  been  obtained,  except  by 
the  assistance  of  penal  statutes.  An  absolute  free- 
dom in  religious  discussions  has  never  yet  existed, 
in  any  age  or  country.  It  is  one  of  the  dreams  of 
the  new  philosophy.  The  superstition  of  the  Lace- 
denioiiians  prohibited  all  inquiry  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  but  was  of  little  advantage  lo  morality. 
The  Spartan  ladies  celebrated  their  nightly  orgies; 
and  the  warriors,  who  every  evening  during  their 
expeditions,  sung  hymns  in  concert,  to  the  honour 
of  the  gods,  were  ready,  without  remorse,  to  join 
in  the  cryptia,  or  massacre  of  their  slaves.  The 
religion  of  Athens  was  interwoven  with  its  consti- 
tution, and  the  lives  of  ^schylus,  Anaxagoras, 

*0  powerful  Groodness,  bountiful  Father,  merciful  Guide! 
increase  iu  rne  that  wisdom  which  discovers  my  truest 
interest,  strengthen  my  resolution  to  periorm  what  that 
wisdom  dictates,  accept  my  kind  offices  to  thy  other  crea« 
tures  as  the  only  return  in  my  power  for  thy  continued 
fiawinrs  to  oie.' 
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Diagotas^  Protagoras,  Prodicus,  Socraies,  and 
Alcibiades,  demonstrated  that  neither  genius,  learn- 
ing, courage,  nor  the  softer  virtues,  uncombined 
with  the  superstition  of  the  age,  could  screen  Uieii 
possessors  from  the  persecutions  of  an  implacable 
priesthood. 

*  Among  the  Romans,  too,  it  was  tolercttion^  not 
freedom ;  and  even  toleration  itself  was  refused  to 
the  citizens  of  Rome.     It  was  in  vain,  however, 

•that  those  mighty  masters  of  the  world  thus  en- 
deavoured to  fetter  the  transmission  of  thought,  and 
to  fix  the  religion  of  the  human  race.  Man,  though 
individually  confined  to  a  narrow  spot  of  this  globe, 
and  limited  in  his  exiaaence  to  a  few  courses  of 
tho  sun,  has  nevertheless  an  imagination  which  no 
despotism  can  control,  and  which  unceasingly  seeks 
for  the  author  of  his  destiny,  through  the  immensity 
of  space  and  the  ever-rolling  current  of  ages. — ^The 
petty  legislators  of  the  hour  threaten  with  their  thun- 
ders, as  if  they  were  the  gods  of  this  lower  world, 
and  issue  their  mandates  that  a  boundary  shall  be 
drawn  round  the  energies  of  mind.  'Hitherto 
shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther  1'  Such  is  the  fiat ; 
but  it  is  as  useless  as  that  which  would  restrain  the 
waves  of  the  ocean. — Time,  who  successively  con- 
-si^s  to  oblivion  the  everchanging  governments 
and  religions  of  men,  now  sits  over  the  ruins  of 

..those  proud  and  boasted  republics.  Time,  the 
eldest  of  the  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome,  has  seen 
Olympus  despoiled  of  its  deities,  and  their  tem- 
ples crumbled  into  dust.  But,  amid  those  mighty 
revolutions,  religion  has  survived  the  wreck.  J!3[at^ 
never  ceasing  to  look  for  happiness  in  the  heavens, 
has  raiaetd'  other  structures  for  his  devotion,  under 

the  symbols  of  the  crescent  and  the  cross  !* 
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The  ditiinguishing  peculiarity  and  moat  TalnaUt 

cbaracteristic  of  tba  diamond,  is  the  power  it  pos 

aeaaea  of  refracting  and  reflecting  the  prismatic 

coloura ;  thia  property  it  is  that  gives  fire,  life,  and 

brilliancy  to  the  diamond.     O&er  stones  reflet 

^e  light  as  they  receive  it,  bright  in  proportion  to 

their  own  transparency,  but  always  colourless ;  and 

the  ray  comes  out  as  it  went  in.     What  the  dia« 

mond  effects  as  to  the  natural  light^  genius  performs 

as  to  that  which  is  intellectual ;  it  can  refract  aod 

reflect  the  surrounding  rays  elicited  by  the  minds 

of  others,  and  can  divide  and  arrange  them  with 

such  precision  and  elegance,  that  they  are  returned 

indeed,  not  as  they  were  received,  dull,  spiritless, 

and  monotonous,  but  full  of  fire,  lustre,  and  life. 

We  might  also  add,  that  the  light  of  other  minds  is 

as  necessary  to  the  play  and  development  of  genius 

as  the  light  of  other  bodies  is  to  the  play  and 

radiation  of  the  diamond.  A  diamond,  incarcerated 

in  its  subterraneous  prison,  rough  and  unpolished, 

differs  not  fron  a  common  stone  ;  and  a  Newton  oi 

a  Sbakspoare,  deprived  of  kindred  minds,  and  bom 

amongst  savages — savages  had  died. 


In  literature,  our  taste  will  be  discovered  t^ythai 
which  we  give,  and  our  judgment  by  that  which  we 
withhold. 


He  that  shortens  the  road  to  knowledge,  length* 
ens  life  ;  and  we  are  all  of  us  more  indebted  than 
we  believe  we  are,  to  that  class  of  writers  whom 
Johnson  termed  the  'pioneers  of  literature,  doomed 
to  clear  away  the  dirt  and  the  nibbish  for  those 
heroes  who  press  on  to  honour  apd   to  yict/anft 
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wichoat  deigning  to  bestow  a  single  smile  on  the 
Imnibie  drudge  &at  facilitates  their  progress.' 

Self-lore,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said 
■  ftgainst  it,  performs  divers  necessary  offices  in  the 
drama  of  life,  and  like  friction  in  mechanics,  is  not 
without  its  compensations  of  good.  Self-pride  is 
the  eldest  daugnter  of  self-love,  and  this  it  is  that 
consoles  us  on  many  occasions,  and  exhilarates  us 
on  more  ;  it  lends  a  spring  to  our  joys  and  a  pillow 
to  our  pains  ;  it  heightens  the  zest  of  our  percep- 
4ion8  and  sotlens  the  asperity  of  our  repulse  ;  and 
it  is  not  until  this  is  mortally  wounded  within  us, 
that  the  spirit  to  endure  expires.  This  self-pride 
is  the  common  friend  of  our  humanity,  and  like 
the  bell  of  our  church,  is  resorted  to  on  all  occa* 
sions;  it  ministers  alike  to  our  festivals  or  our 
feasts ;  our  merriment  or  our  mourning  ;  our  weal 
or  our  wo. 


Laws  that  are  too  severe,  are  temptations  to 
plunder  on  the  part  of  the  criminal,  and  to  perjury 
on  the  part  of  the  prosecutor ;  since  he  would 
rather  burden  his  conscience  with  a  false  oath 
than  with  a  true  one,  which  would  arm  cruelty  to 
kill,  in  the  garb  of  justice.  Such  laws,  therefore, 
reverse  the  natural  order  of  things,  transferring  the 
indignation  of  public  feeling,  which  ought  to  follow 
the  criminal,  to  the  ferocity  of  that  sentence  by 
which  he  is  to  suffer,  and  taking  from  legislation 
its  main  support,  the  sympathy  of  public  esteem 
and  approbation ;  for  the  victim  to  too  severe  a 
law  is  considered  as  a  martyr,  rather  than  a  crimi- 
nal, and  that  which  we  pity,  we  cannot  at  the  same 
time  detest.    But  there  is,  if  possible,  a  stronger 
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oij.ouon  againut  kuch  laws;  they  oipm  a  door  It 
all   kinds  of  favouritism  and  partiality,  for  thqr 
afford  the  executive  a  power  of  pardoning  a  friendi 
under  the  pretext  of  mercy  ;  or  of  destrojring-a  foe, 
with  the  forms  of  justice.     A  law  of  this  nature 
may  be  compared  to  a  mastiff,  that  is  so  ferocious 
that  he  is  never  suffered  to  be  let  loose,  and  which 
is  no  terror  to  the  depredator,  because  it  is  known 
that  he  is  constantly  chained.     Hence  it  h^pens 
that  we  often  witness  the  jury,,  and  even  the  judge 
in  a  criminal  process,  resorting  to  falsehood  and 
contradiction,  from  an  amiable   determination  to 
adhere  to  that  which  is  merciful,  rather  than  that 
which  is  legal,  and  compelling  themselves  to  con- 
sider even  perjury  and  prevarication  as  matters  of 
lesser  weight  and  moment,  when  the  life  of  a  fel 
low-creature  is  put  into  the  scale  against  them 
The  fault  is  in  the  system,  not  in  the  men  ;  and 
there  is  one  motto,  that  ought  to   be  put  at  the 
head  of  our  penal  code,  '  summumjus  summa  inju' 
ria*     A   law  overcharged  with   severity,  like  a 
blunderbuss  overloaded  with  powder,  will  each  of 
them  grow  rusty  by  disuse,  and  neither  will  be 
resorted    to,  from  the  shock  and  the  recoil  that 
must  inevitably  follow  their  explosion. 

Nothing  more  completely  baffles  one  who  is  full 
of  trick  and  duplicity  himself,  than  straight-forward 
and  simple  integrity  in  another.  A  knay«.  would 
rather  quarrel  with  a  brother  knave  than  with  a 
fool,  but  he  would  rather  avoid  a  quarrel  with  one 
honest  man,  thuu  with  both.  He  can  combat  a 
'bol  by  management  and  address,  and  he  can  con* 

*  Tie  txtreTM  qf  law  is  iJkt  extreme  of  inpuLUe, — Pea 
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faer  a  kntTe  by  temptations.  Hut  the  honest  man 
is  neither  to  be  baniboozled  nor  bribed.  There- 
fore ^e  knave  has  to  combat  here  with  something 
quite  out  of  his  calculation ;  for  his  creed  is,  that 
the  world  is  a  market,  where  every  thing  is  to  bo 
bought,  and  also  to  be  sold ;  and  it  is  unfortunate 
4hat  ho  has  such  good  reasons  for  so  bad  a  faith ; 
he  himself  is  ready  either  to  buy  or  to  sell,  but  he 
has  now  to  do  with  something  that  is  neither,  and 
he  is  staggered  and  thrown  off  his  guard,  when 
opposed  to  that  infieidUe  honesty,  which  he  has 
read  of  perhaps  in  a  book,  i^ut  never  expected  to 
see  realized  in  a  man.  It  is  a  new  case  in  his 
record,  a  serious  item  not  cast  up  in  his  accounts, 
although  it  makes  the  balance  tremendously  heavy 
against  him.  Here  he  can  propose  nothing  that 
will  be  acceded  to,  he  can  offer  nothing  that  will 
be  received.  He  is  as  much  out  of  his  reckoning, 
i»  a  man  who,  being  in  want  of  jewels,  should 
repair  to  the  diamond-mart,  with  five  pounds  in  his 

EDcket ;  he  has  nothing  to  give  as  an  equivalent, 
e  exposes  his  paltry  wares  of  yellow  dust,  or 
dirty  trick,  and  fancies  that  he  can  bartef  such 
trash  for  the  precious  pearls  of  principle  and  of 
honour,  with  those  who  know  the  value  of  the  one 
and  the  vilenesS  of  the  other.  Napoleon  was  a 
notorious  dupe  to  his  false  conceptions  on  this 
•abject ;  inflexible  integrity  was  an  article  that  he 
neither  found  in  himself,  nor  calculated  upon  in 
another.  He  had  three  modes  of  managing  men  : 
force,  fraud,  and  corruption.  A  true  disciple  of 
Machiavelli,  he  could  not  read  what  was  not  in  his 
book.  But  when  he  was  opposed  to  a  British  force, 
he  found  out  his  mistake,  and  his  two  omnipotent 
metals  proved  false  divinities  here.     He  "had  to 
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contend  witk.  those  whom  he  eouH  neither  bat 
with  his  iron,  nor  bribe  with  his  gold ;  whom  he 
could  not  attack  without  being  overcome,  nor  ma 
from  without  being  overtaken. 

Religion*  has  treated  knowledge  sometimes  as 
an  enemy,  sometimes  as  an  hostage ;  often  as  a 
captive,  and  more  often  as  a  child  ;  but  knowledge 
has  become  of  age ;  and  religion  must  either  re- 
nounce her  acquaintance,  or  introduce  her  as  a 
companion  and  respect  her  as  a  friend. 


He  that  undertakes  a  long  march  should  not 
have  tight  shoes,  nor  he  that  undertakes  great 
measures,  tight  manacles.  In  order  to  save  all,  it 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  risk  all ;  to  risk  less, 
would  be  to  lose  the  whole,  since  half  would  be 
swallowed  up  by  those  who  have  deserted  us  and 
the  other  half  by  those  who  hare  defeated  us. 
The  Marquis  of  Wellesley  doubled  the  resources 

•  I   do  most  particularly  except  from  the   obsei  rations 
above,  that  religion  which  has  been  justly  termed  the  rt- 
formed ;  for  the  reformaiion  was  a  glorious  and  practical 
assent  to  my  position,  that  '  knowledge  has  become  of  age* 
While  the  Christian  looks  to  this  faith  chiefly  as  a  future 
good,  even  the  skeptic  should  befriend  it  as  a  present  good, 
and  the  sound  philosopher  as  both.    I  shall  finish  this  note 
by  a  splendid  quotation  from  Sir  William  Drummond, 
who  began  by  going  to  the  skies  for  skepiicism,  and  finished 
by  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  not  to  establish  his  faith 
but  his  infidelity.     '  lie  that  will  not  reason  is  a  bignty  ^ 
that  cannot  reason  is  afool^  and  he  that  dares  not  reason  is  • 
slGve.*    This  passage  is  taken  from  his  preface  ;  an  effort 
so  superior  to  his  book,  that  one  wonders  how  the  two  could 
have  come  together.    I  have,  however,  heard  such  a  union 
accounted  for,  bv  an  observation  that  the  match  was  per 
fccily  lentil,  bfcaufie  tAcy  vtcrs  not  of  tin^ 
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o£  India,  but  there  was  a  titne  .when  his  Leaden- 
hall^  directors  fancied  that  the;^  foresaw,  in  the 
expanse  of  his  equipment,  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 
They  sent  him  a  long  letter  of  remonstrance ; 
*  Verbosa  et  grandis  epistola  venit  a  Capreis,^\     He 

*  these  gentlemen,  by  way  of  postscript  to  the  letter  al« 
laded  to  aboye,  settled  eight  thousand  pounds  per  annum 
on  the  marquis  for  life.  On  another  pccasion,  they  gave 
liord  Comwallis  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  free- 
dom  of  the  city  in  the  grocers'  company,  and  on  the  same 
day  they  gave  the  freftdom  of  the  city  to  Sir  William  Mead« 
ows,  aUd  made  him  also  a  grocer,  bat  forgot  to  giv^  him 
a  single  sous  to  set  up  shop.  It  was  thought  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam was  hardly  dealt  with,  considering  his  services,  which 
|iad  been  successful  and  splendid,  and  hisepigram  appear* 
ed  on  the  occasion,  addressed  from  Sir  WilUam  to  Lord 
Comwallis:— 

'  From  Leadeurhall  the  news  is  come, 

That  we  must  ^r(>cffr5  be ; 
To  you,  my  lad,  they  give  a  plum, 
But  not  a  fig  for  meJ 

This  brings  to  my  mmd  another  epigram  on  a  similat 
occasion,  but  which  I  shall  relate,  as  I  think  it  has  some- 
thing more  of  point.  Admiral  Keppel  underwent  a  trial 
of  courtnnartiai  at  Liverpool,  on  the  score  of  having  shown 
more  prudence  in  a  naval  engagement  than  suited  the  views 
of  the  party  that  opposed  him,  and  which  has  been  still  more 
edii^ed  by  the  brilliancy  of  modem  tactics^  Burke  assisted 
him  on  his-trial,  and  he  was  honourably  acquitted.  After 
this  acquittal)  the  freedom  of  the  city  erf  London  wfts  pre- 
sented to  him  in  a  box  of  heart  of  oak,  and  on  the  the  same 
day  Rodney  received  the  same  compliment,  in  a  bojc  of 
gM,  Rodney  was  at  that  time  known  to  be  a  little  em- 
oarrassedin  his  affairs,  and  the  following  epigram  appeared 
on  the  occasion: — 

*  Each  favourite's  defective  part, 

Satiric  cits  you've  told ; 
For  cautious  Keppel  wanted  ktart^ 
And  gallant  Rodney  j'oZt?.' 

t  A  vef^ote  and  imporUifU  UtUr  cofnufrom  GsffMi.— PUk 
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•ent  back  thu  truly  laconic  r^ply:    *  OemUtnaii  1 
etmnot  govern  kingdams  by  the  rule  of  ^hree*  • 

Tbe  great,  perhaps  the  principal  eavwe  of  tbal 
delight  we  receive  from  a  fine  composition,  whednet 
it  be  in  prose*  or  in  verse,  I  conceive  to  be  this : 
the  marvellous  and  magic  powers  it  confers  upoa 
the  reader ;  enabling  an  inferior  mind  at  one  glancei 
and  almost  without  an  efibrt,  to  seize,  to  embrace, 
and  to  enjoy  those. remote  combinations  of  wit, 
melting  harmonies  of  sound,  and  vigorous  conden- 
sations of  sense,  that  cost  a  superior  mind  so  much 
perseverance,  labour  and  time.  And  I  think  I  am 
supported  in  thb  proposition,  by  Uie  fact,  that  (Mr 
admiration  of  fine  writing,  will  ai wayv  be  in  proper* 
tion  to  its  real  difficulty,  and  its  apparent  ease. 
And  on  the  contrary,  it  is  equally  corroborative 
of  my  statement,  that  any  thing  of  confusion  or 
obscurity,  creative  of  a  pause  in  the  electric 
rapidity  excited  within  us  by  genuine  talent, 
weakens  in  some  sort  its  influence,  and  impedes 
the  full  success  of  its  power. 

In  comparing  ourselves  with  those,  our  good 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  the  ancients,  we 

♦  I  am  persuaded  that  the  rythm  of  prose  is  far  more 
difficult,  and  in  much  fewer  hands  than  the  harmon)[  of 
poetr^r.  We  have  so  many  middling  poets  that  we  might 
exclaim  with  Juvenal: — 


•'  Miserum  est  cum  tot  vhique 


Vaiibus  oecurras.^i 

It  most  of  them  could  be  melted  down  into  one  sterling 
writer  of  solid  prose,  their  publishers  and  their  readers 
would  have  less  to  complain  of. 

t  It  it  a  woful  Uxt  to  me«t  %rttj  whtr«  ao  man j  miserablt  rt)ynt> 
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*  *  * 

Irts^y  feirfy:  cpngratulale  ourselves  on  many  superi* 
orities ;  but  in  some  things  we  are  still  in  error^ 
and  have  rather  changed  than  conquered  our 
delusions.  For  it  is  not  a  less  destructive  infatua* 
tion,  to  flee  fl;ood  as  an  evil,  than  to  follow  evil  as 
a  good ;  to  shun  philosophy  as  folly,  than  to  pursue 
folly  as  philosophy ;  to  be  surfeited  by  the  vora* 
cious  credulities  of  blind  confidence^  than  to  be 
starved  by  the  barren  perplexities  of  doubt.  It  is 
a  truism,  that  the  same  effects  often  proceed  from 
causes  that  are  opposite;  for  we  are  as  liable  to 
be  betvildered  from  having  too  many  objects,  as 
from  haying  none  ;  whether  we  explore  the  naked 
desert  of  sand  and  of  sterility,  or  the  exuberant 
Wilderness  of  forest  that  none  can  clear  and 
thicket  that  none  can  penetrate. 


Johnson  said  that  wit  consists  in  finding  out 
tesemblances,  and  judgment^  in  discerning  difTer* 
ences )  and  as  their  provinces  were  so  opposite,  it 
was  natural  that  they  should  seldom  coexist  in  the 
same  men.  This  position  of  Dr^  Johnson,  like  many 
more  that  <;ame  from  his  pen,  sotinds  s6  much  like 
truth,  that  it  will  often  pass  for  it.  But  he  seems  to 
have  overlooked  the  fact,  that  in  deciding  on  things 
that  differ,  we  exVcisethe  very  same  powers  that 
are  called  out  in  determining  on  things  that  reselh-' 
ble.  Thus,  in  comparing  the  merits'  of  a  pictute, 
as  regards  its  faithfulness  to  the  original,  he  veould 
give  a  very  false  account  of  it  who  should  declate 
it  to  be  a  perfect  likeness,  because  the  one  fe'atUf'tf 
was  correct,  while  all  the  others  were  dissimilar. 
But  this  can  never  happen,  because  the  same 
acumen  that  discovers  to  us  the  closeness  of  one 
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fetture  to  the  original,  shows  us  also  the  diseord* 
ancy  of  all  the  others.     But  the  direct  proof  that . 
Johnson  was  wrong  is  this :.    there   happens  to 
liave  been  quite  as  much  wit  exercised  in  finding 
out  things  that  differ,  as  in  hitting  upon  those  that 
resemble.     Sheridan  once  observed  of  a  certain 
speech,  that  ail  its  facts  were  invention,  and  aK 
its  wit,  memory ;  two  more  brilliant,  yet  brief  dis« 
tinctions,  perhaps  were  never  made.  Mr.  Pitt  com*, 
pared  the  constant  opposition  of  Sheridan  to  an 
eternal  drag-chain,  clogging  all  the  wheels,  retard- 
ing the  career,  and  embarrassing  the  movements 
of  government.    Mr.  Sheridan  replied,  that  a  real 
drag-chain  differed  from  this  imaginary  drag-chain. 
of  the  minister,  in  one  important  essential :  it  was 
applied  only  when  the  machine  was  going  doum 
the  hiU.    In  the  first  volume,  I  have  recorded  an 
anecdote  of  Doctor  Crowe,  where  Johnson  himself 
was  vanquished  by  a  piece  of  wit,  the  only  merit 
of  which  lay  in  the  felicitous  detection  of  a  very 
important  difference.     Those  who  have  sat  in  Mr. 
Sheridan's  company  might   record  many  similar 
examples  ;  it  was  never  my  good  fortune  bcrt  once 
to  be  a  satellite  where  he  was  the  luminary.      He 
kept  us  in  the  sphere  of  his  attraction  until  the 
morning :    and   when   I   reflect  on   his  rubicund 
countenance,  and  his  matchless  powers  of  con- 
viviality, he  seemed  to  preside  in  the  throne  of  wit, 
with  more  effulgence  than  Phaeton  in  the  chariot 
of  the   sun ;   but  as  an  humble  example  of  my 
present  subject,  I  would  add  this  distinction  be- 
tween them :   the  first,  by  his  failure,  turned  the 
day  into  night ;  but  the  latter,  by  his  success,  by 
the  beams  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  flashes  of  his 
wit,  turned  the  night  into  day. 
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'-~  Motion  it  tbe  only  property  wo  can  affirm  with 
eertainty  to  be  inseparable  at  all  times  from  all 
matter,  and  consciousness*  from  all  mind.  With 
these  two  exceptions,  the  whole  universe  of  things 
Is  parcelled  out,  and  partitioned  into  regions  of 
{mAndnlity  or  improbability,  acquiescence  orhesita« 

.  tion,  confidence  or  conjecture.  That  emperor  who 
chiefly  sways  these  petty  stales,  who  numbers  the 
greatest  census  of  subjects,  and  lords  it  over  the 

'  richest  extent  of  territory,  is  the  capricious  despot, 
— doubi.  He  is  at  once  the  richest  and  the  poor- 
est of  potentates,  for  he  has  locked  up  immense 
wealth  ii.  his  treasury,  but  he  cannot  find  the  key. 
His  huge  and  gloomy  palace  floats  and  fluctuates 
on  the   immeasurable  ocean  of  uncertainty;  its 

'  moorings  are  more  profound  than  our  ignorance, 
i>ut  more  strong  than  our  wisdom ;  the  pile  is  stable 
from  its  tery  instability,  and  has  rode  out  those 
stonns  that  have  so  often  overthrown  the  firmest 
pharos  of  science,  and  the  loftiest  lighthouse  of 
philosophy.  Nothing  is  more  perplexing  than  the 
power,  but  nothing  is  more  durable  than  the  dynasty 

*  Some  may  ask,  is  not  consciousness  suspended  by 
sleep  t  Certainly  not ;  otherwise  none  could  dream  but  those 
who  are  awake.  The  memory  is  sometimes  suspended  in 
dreams,  and  the  judgment  always ;  but  there  is  no  moment 
when  consciousness  ceases,  although  there  may  b**  many 
when  it  is  not  remembered.  It  may  also  be  a«ked,  as  to 
matter,  whether  there  be  any  moti(m  going  on  in  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  diamond  1  We  may  be  assured  there 
is;  but  a  motion, compared  to  our  finite  faculties,  almost 
infinitely  slow,  but  to  which  it  must  gradually  yield,  and 
cease  to  be  a  diamond,  as  certainly,  but  not  as  quickly,  as 
this  table  I  am  writing  on  will  cease  to  be  a  table.  It  is 
curious,  that  of  the  two  brightest  thin^  we  know,  the  one 
should  have  the  quickest  motion  and  the  other  the  slowest, 
lightning  and  the  diamond. 
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of  doaU;  for  he  leigns  in  the  hearts  of  aU  bis 
people,  but  gi^ee  satisfaction  to  none  of  them,  and 
yet  ne  is  the  only  despot  who  can  never  die  while 
fcny  of  his  subjects  lire. 

In  the  complicated  and  marvellous  machinery  of 
circumstances,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  decide 
what  would  have  happened,  as  to  some  events,  if 
the  slightest  disturbance  had  taken  place  in  tba 
march    of  those  that  preceded  them.      We  may 
observe  a  little  dirty  wheel  of  brass,  spinning  round 
upon  its  greasy  axle,  and  the  result  is,  that  in  an- 
other apartment,  many  yards'  distance  from  it^  a 
beautiful  piece  of  silk  issues  from  a  loom,  rivalling 
in  its  hues  the  teints  of  the  rainbow ;  there  are  myr- 
iads of  events  in  our  lives,  the  distance  between 
which  was  much  greater, than  that  between  this 
wheel  and  the  riband,  but  where  the  connexion 
has  been  much  more  close.     If  a  private  countiy- 
gentleman  in  Cheshire,  about  the  year  seventeen 
hundred  and  thirty,  had  not  been  overturned  in  his 
carriage,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  America, 
instead  of  being  a  free  republic  at  this  moment, 
would  have  continued  a  dependant  colony  of  Eng- 
land.     This    countrj'-gentleman  happened  to  be 
Augustine  Washington,  escjuire,  who  was  thus  acci- 
dentally thrown  into  the  company  of  a  lady  who 
afterwards  became  his  wife,  who  emigrated  with 
him  to  America,  and  in  the  year  seventeen  hundred 
and  thirty-two,  at   Virginia,    became    tlie    envied 
mother  of  George  Washington  the  great. 

To  look  back  to  antiquity  is  one  thing,  to  go  back 
to  it  is  another  ;  if  we  look  backwards  to  antiquity 
it  should  be  as  those  who  are  winning  %  race,  to 
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press  fdrwards  the  faster,  and  to  leave  the  beatea 
still  farther  behind. 


Dnll  authors  will  measure  our  judgment  not  by 
our  abilities,  but  by  their  own  conceit.  To  admire 
Cheur  Vapidity,  is  to  have  superior  taste  ;  to  despise 
h,  is  to  have  none. 

We  may  concede  any  man  a  right  without 
doing  any  man  a  wrong,  but  we  can  favour  no  one 
without  injuring  some  one.  Where  there,  are 
many  claimants,  and  we  select  one  for  his  superior 
merit,  this  is  a  preference,  and  to  this  preference 
he  has  a  right :  but  if  wo  make  our  election  front 
any  other  motive,  this  is  a  partiality,  and  this  pa^ 
tiality,  although  it  may  be  a  benefit  to  him,  is 
wrong  to  another.  We  may  be  very  active  and 
very  busy,  but  if  strict  justice  be  not  the  rudder  of 
all  our  other  virtues,  the  faster  we  sail,  the  farther 
we  shall  find  ourselves  from  '  that  haven  where  we 
would  be? 

There  is  not  a  little  generalship  and  stratagem 
required  in  the  managing  and  marshalling  of  our 
pleasures,  so  that  each  shall  not  mutually  encroach 
to  the  destruction  of  all.  For  pleasures  are  very 
voracious,  too  apt  to  worry  one  another,  and  each, 
like  Aaron's  serpent,  is  prone  to  swaUow  up  the 
rest.  Thus,  drinking  will  soon  destroy  the  power, 
gaming  the  means,  and  sensuality  the  taste,  for 
other  pleasures  less  seductive,  but  far  more  salu- 
brious and  permanent,  as  they  are  pure. 

In  proportion  as  nations  get  more  corrupt,  more 
disgrace  will  attach  to  poverty,  and  more  respect  to 
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weftltb.  There  are  tvro  qaestions  that  would  com* 
pietely  reverse  this  order  of  things  :  what  keeps 
some  peisons  poor  ?  and,  what  has  made  some 
others  rich  ?  The  true  answer  to  these  queries 
would  oden  make  the  poor  man  more  proud  of  hia 
poverty  than  the  rich  man  is  of  his  wealth,  and  the 
rich  man  more  justly  ashamed  of  his  wealth  than 
the  poor  man  unjustly  now  is  of  his  poverty. 

It  is  lamentable  that  the  intellectual  light,  which 
has  so  much  more  power  than  the  solar,  should 
have  so  much  less  rapidity ;  the  sons  of  science 
.  mount  to  their  meridian  splendour,  unobserved  by 
the  millions  beneath  them,  who  look  through  the 
misty  medium  of  prejudice,  of  ignorance,  and  of 
pride.  Unlike  the  sun  in  the  firmament,  it  is  not 
ijintil  they  are  set  themselves  that  they  enlighten 
others. 


Patriotism,  liberty,  reform,  and  many  other 
good  things  have  got  a  bad  name  by  keeping  bad 
company ;  for  those  who  have  ill  intentions,  cannot 
afford  to  work  with  tools  that  have  ill  sounds. 
When  a  knave  sallies  forth  to  deceive  us,  he 
presses  up  his  thoughts  in  his  best  words,  as 
naturally  as  his  body  in  his  best  clothes ;  but  they 
must  expect  a  Flemish  account,  that  give  him  credit 
either  for  the  one  or  for  the  other. 


England  can  bear  more  mismanagement,  luxury, 
and  corruption,  than  any  other  nation  under  hea- 
ren  ;  and  those  who  have  built  their  predictions  of 
her  downfall  from  analogies  taken  from  other 
nations^  have  all  fortunately  failed,  because  England 
Das  four  points  of  strength  and  revivescencc,  nol 
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common  to  Uiose  examples  from  which  those  anal- 
o^es  have  been  drawn.  Two  of  these'  sources 
o?  strength  are  physical^  htx  coal  and  her  iron ;  and 
two  of  them  are  moral,  the  freedom  of  the  press 
and  the  trial  by  jury  ;  and  they  are  mutually  con- 
servative of  each  other,  for  should  any  attempt  be 
made  to  destroy  the  two  last,  the  two  first  are  admi- 
rably adapted  to  defend  them. 

Every  fool  knows  how  often  he  has  been  a  rogue, 
but  every  ro^e  does  not  know  how  often  he  has 
been  a  fool. 


The  more  we  know  of  history,  the  less  shall  we 
esteem  the  subjects  of  it ;  and  to  despise  our  spe- 
cies, is  the  price  we  must  too  often  pay  for  our 
knowledge  of  it. 

T1\e  three  great  apostles  of  practical  atheism, 
shat  make  converts  without  persecuting,  and  retain 
them  without  preaching,  are  wealth,  health,  and 
power. 

It  is  curious  that  we  pay  statesmen  for  what  they 
•ay,  not  for  what  they  do  ;  and  judge  of  them  from 
what  they  do,  not  from  what  they  say.  Hence 
they  have  one  code  of  maxims  for  profession  and 
another  for  practice,  and  make  up  their  con* 
sciences  as  th^  Neapolitans  do  their  beds,  with  one 
set  of  furniture  for  show  and  another  for  use. 


Man  is  a  compound  bemg  ;  and  what  little  know- 
ledge he  can  arrive  at,  to  be  practical,  scarcely  can 
be  pure.  Like  the  air  he  breathes,  he  may  refine 
it,  until  the  one  is  unfit  to  be  respired  and  the  other 
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in  he  applied.  Mtthematicians  haYe  souglit  know* 
lodge  in  figures,  philosophers  ia  systems,  logicians 
in  subtilties,  and  metaphysicians  in  sounds.  It  is 
not  in  any  nor  in  ail  oi  these.  He  that  studies 
€m\y  men,  will  get  the  body  of  knowledge  without 
the  soul,  and  he  that  studies  only  books,  the  soul 
without  the  body.  He  that  to  what  he  sees,  adds 
observation,  and  to  what  he  reads  reflection,  is  ia 
the  right  road  to  knowledge,  provided  that,  in  scru* 
tinizing  the  hearts  of  others,  he  neglects  not  his  own; 
and,  like  the  Swiss,*  doubles  his  exertions  abroad, 
that  he  may  more  speedily  profit  by  them  # 
home. 

No  duels  are  palatable  to  both  parties, .  ezceft 
those  that  are  engaged  in  from  motives  of  revenge 
Such  duels  are  rare  in  modem  times,  for  law  hat 
been  found  as  efiicacious  for  this  purpose  as  lea^ 
though  not  so  expeditious ;  and  the  lingering  tor* 
tures  inflicted  by  parchment,  as  terrible  as  the  more 
summary  decisions  of  the  pistol.  In  all  affairs  of 
honour,  excepting  those  where  the  sole  motive  is 
revenge,  it  is  curious  that  fear  is  the  main  ingre* 
dient.  From  fear  we  accept  a  challenge,  and  from 
fear  wc  refuse  it.  From  the  false  fear  of  opinion 
we  enter  the  lists,  or  we  decline  to  do  so,  from  the 
real  fear  of  danger,  or  the  moral  fear  of  guilt 
Duelling  is  an  evil  that  it  will  be  extremely  difficult 
to  eradicate,  because  it  would  require  a  society 
composed  of  such  materials  as  are  not  to  be  found 

•  This  pining  to  revisit  their  native  land,  peculiar  to  the 
Swiss,  is  termed  NostalgiHy  a  word  that  signifies  a  sironj? 
desire  to  return.  They  have  been  known  even  to  die  when 
this  cannot  be  attained ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  same 
temedy  that  cures  a  Swiss,  kills  a  Scot. 
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without  admixture ;  a  society  where  all  who  are 
not  Christians,  must  at  least  be  gentlemen,  or  if 
neitl^er — ^philosophers 

Some  praters  are  so  full  of  their  own  gabble,  anu 
BO  fond  of  their  own  discord,  that  they  would  not 
'  suspend  theix  eternal  monotonies,  lo  hear  the  wit 
4^  Sheridan,  or  the  point -of  Swift;  one  might  as 
well  attempt  io  «top  the  saw  of  a  task-working 
stonecutter  by  the  melodies  of  an  ^(dian  harp. 
Others  again  there  are,  who  hide  that  ignorance  in 
silent  gravity^  ihat  these  expose  by  silly  talk ;  but 
they  are  so  coldly  correct,  and  so  methodically  dull, 
that  any  attempt  to  raise  the  slumbering  sparks  oi 
genius,  by  means  .of  auch  instnunents,  would  be  to 
stir  up  a  lang uisluRg  Bre  with  a  poker  of  ice.  There 
is  a  ihird  class,  ibrming  a  great  majorit>s  being  a 
heavy  compound  of  the  two  former,  and  possessing 
many  of  the  properties  peculiar  to  each ;  thus,  they 
have  just  igftoraace  enough  to  talk  amongst  fools, 
and  just  sense  en<M]gh  to  be  silent  amongst  wits. 
But  they  liave  no  vivacity  in  themselves,  nor  relish 
for  it  in  another ;  to  attempt  to  keep  up  the  ball  of 
conversation  with  such  partners,  would  be  to  play 
a  game  of  fives  against  a  bed  of  feathers. 

Man  grows  up  to  teach  his  children  as  a  father, 
and  he  looks  back  to  the  time  when  he  himself  was 
taught  as  a  child.  Hence,  he  often  becomes  a 
pedagogue  by  circumstance,  and  a  dogmatist  by 
choice.  He  carries  these  principles  beyond  his 
own  contracted  sphere,  into  regions  without  his 
jurisdiction,  and  assumes  the  dignity  of  the  pre- 
ceptor, in  situations  where  the  docility  of  the  pupil 
woidd  be  more  consonant  to  his  powers,  but  less 
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»  ■■•  piide.  Neither  ire  worfls,  thoM 
•iks  wtA»  Ws  imperfect  than  his  skill  io 
]OQ«Si'3a£  3tf8&.  \Voidt«  *  thiise  fickle  daughters  tif 
siir  ficr=t.'  »  ;^  crea&on  of  2  being  that  is  finite, 
v^fa  a?pkacid  «>  expbiii  that  which  is  infinite, 
BIS ;  ier  tM  vkkk  is  made  surpasses  i^ot  the 
Hi  dnt  which  is  immeasurable' by 
he  measored  bv  omr  tongaes.  Man 
a  sTstesa  where  lie  sees  benevolence 

ity  of  wisdom :  these 
Nr  cpM  him,  in  proportion  to  his 
«f  iBSei?ectnal  perception,  and  in  those 
of  this  sTstem  idiich  he  understands 
of  wisdom  and  benerolence 
dacefttfhie.  An  astronomer  would  have 
view  of  the  powers  of  the  first  cause  m 
than  as  anatomist^  but  the  anatomiit 
oi  hare  a  finer  roocepdon  of  this  wisdom  in 
the  astronomer.  A  peasant  xox] 
\vt  f  i5  5:r<i^Te  a  veneration  for  this  Being,  and 
ii->r»  i:r3  wuh  as  pcre  a  worship,  as  either  the 
l*rJ^.*c■^?cl'*^  or  the  ar.itomist ;  but  his  appreciations 
o<*  h^.-r:  ci:34  be  le<s  exalted,  because  thev  are  built 
tfoe  1  EATTOwer  Hse.  If,  then,  in  all  the  parts  of 
t.us  >yst«f2?.  uLicli  we  can  understand,  these  marks 
•- ;*  iooon^^s  ire  <o  plain  and  legible,  is  it  not 
nuoii:kI  u>  iutVr  the  same  goodness  in  those  parts 
of  ihe  53Psieci  which  we  cannot  comprehend? 
Tie  DesigTxer  of  :bis  system  has  not  left  himself 
wiihoct  a  winness,  but  has  unfolded  his  highquali- 
t:r5  so  fully  in  most  instances,  that  if  there  are  some 
where  he  appears  to  us  obscure  or  unintelligible, to 
U'liere  in  our  own  ignorance,  rather  than  io  the  in- 
iustice  of  such  a  Boing,  is  not  only  the  safest  creed. 
Imt  tho  90iindc<it  philosophy.     The  end  may  bo  s 
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•tale  of  optitnisiB,  and  this  would  be  worthy  of 
God ;  but  the  means  are  a  state  of  discipline,  and 
this  is  fitting  for  man. 

One  endo>ved  with  a  moderate  ^hare  of  matho* 
matical  knowledge,  might  be  capable  of  following 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  through  the  rationale  of  many  of 
his  propositions,  and  would  find  him  clear  and  irre* 
fragable  in  all  of  them.  But  presently  he  comes 
to  that  philosopher's  discovery  of  fluxions,  the 
principles  and  deductions  of  which  happen  to  be 
heyana  his  comprehension;  would  it  not  be  the 
•height  of  presumption  for  such  a  man  to  suspect 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  of  obscurity,  rather  than  himself 
f^  tnc&padty?  But  if  this  reasoning  have  any 
weight  between  one  man  and  another,  with  how 
much  -  greater  power  must  it  operate  between  man 
and  his  Maker  ?  Infidelity,  alas  !  is  not  always ' 
built  upon  doubty  for  this  is  ditfident :  nor  philoso- 
phy always  upon  wisdom,  for  this  is  meek ,  but 
pride  is  neither.  The  spoiled  children  of  human 
science,  like  some  other  bantlings,  are  seen  at  times 
to  spurn  at  the  good  that  is  offered,  in.  a  vain  but 
boiiierous  struggle  for  the  evil  that  is  withheld. 


No  man  can  live  or  die  so  much  for  himself  as  he 
that  lives  and  dies  for  others ;  and  the  only  great- 
ness of  those  little  men  who  have  conquered  every 
thing  but  themselves,  consists  in  the  steadiness 
with  which  they  have  overcome  the  most  splendid 
temptations  to  be  good,  in  consequence  of  their 
low  schemes  and  grovelling  wishes  to  be  powerful, 
like  Napoleon,  who — 

'  Thoueh  times,  occasions,  chances,  foes  and  IHendi^   . 
Qifid  him  to  pnrast  fiuiie,b7  noblest  cadsi 
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lu  this  aloue  was  great—- to  have  \riihstood 
Such  varied,  vast  temptations  to  be  good.' 

Conflagration  of  J^sctn0, 


Were  we  to  say  that  we  admire  the  tricks  and 
gambols  of  a  monkey,  but  think  nothing  of  His 
power  that  created  those  limbs  and  muscles  by 
which  they  are  performed,  even  a  coxcomb  would 
stare  at  such  an  asseveration ;  and  yet  he  is  in  the 
daily  commission  of  a  much  grosser  contradiction— » 
still  he  neglects  his  Maker^  but  worships  himself. 


Tmlb  is  the  object  of  reason,  and  this  ia  one } 
beantr  is  the  object  of  taste  ^  and  this  is  multiform. 

Oratory  i»  the  huffing  and  blustering  ^xukd 
child  of  a  semi4)arbarous  age.  The  press  is  tin 
foe  of  rhetoric^  btif  the  friend  of  reason  ;  %nd  thv 
art  of  declamatioR  has  been  sinking  in  value,  from 
the  moment*  that  speakers  were  foolish  enough  to 
publish,  and  jeaders  wise  enotrgh  to  read. 

*  There  are"  no;  potentates  of  modem  times  that  wcNdd 
imitate  Philip,  and  offer  a  town  containing  ten  thousand 
inhabitants  for  an  orator*  The  ancients  were  a  gossiping 
and  a  listening,  rather  than  a  writing  or  a  reading  set. 
This-circumstance  gave  an  orator  great  op{K>rtunities  of 
display ;  ibr  the  tongue  effects  that  for  thoughts  that  the 
press  does  for  words ;  but  the  tongue  confers  on  them  a 
much  shorter  existence,  and  produces  them  in  a  far  less 
Umgsble  shape  -f  twocirctnastattce^thac  are  often  not  mfe- 
vourable  to  the  speechifier.  An  ancient  deniiagogue  add, 
tl\at  so  long  as  the  people  had  ears,  he  would  r^er  that 
they  should  be  without  understandings.  All  good  thin^ 
kere  below  have  their  drawbacks,  and  all  evil  things  their 
compensations.  The  drawback  of  the  advantage  of  print* 
ing  L<$,  that  it  enables  coxcombs  to  deluge  us  with  duniess; 
and  tJie  compensation  for  tiw  want  of  tktt  art  was  this,  that 
if  bloekheads  wrpkraoDMnst^  aooiiflr  alM  would  tiiMefl)a 
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Lii^iit,  whether  it  be  material  or  monJ,  is  the 
best  reformer;,  for  it  prevents  those  disorders 
whieh  other  remedies  sometimes  cure»  but  some* 
times  confirm. 


'  Man,  if  he  compare  himself  with  all  that  he  caul 
•ee,  is  at  the  zenith  of  power ;  but  if  he  compare 
himself  with  all  that  he  can  conceive,  he  is  at  the 
nadir  of  weakness. 

We  often  pretend  to  fear  what  we  really  despise, 
and  more  often  to  despise  what  we  really  fear* 


As  in  our  amours  those  conquests  that  have 

cost  the  conqueror  the  most  difficulty)  have  retain* 

ed  him  the  longest  in  subjection — causing  him,  like 

'  Pyrrhus,  by  victory  to  be  undone — so  it  is  also  in 

it;  neither  could  the^take  their  trash  to  the  market,  when 
it  cost  so  much  time  and  labour  lo  multiply  the  copies. 

-Booksellers  are  like  horse-dealers  in  one  respect,  and  if  they 

'  buy  the  devil,  they  must  also  sell  the  devil :  but  the  misfor- 
tune is,  that  a  bookseller  seldom  understands  the  merits  of  a 
book  so  thoroughly  as  the  horse-dealer  the  merits  of  a  horse, 
and  reads  with  far  less  judgment  than  the  other  rides.  But 
to  return  to  the  speechiners^     An  orator  who,  like  Demos- 

'  thenes,  appeals  to  the  head  rather  than  the  heart— who 
resorts  to  argument,  not  to  sophistry— ^who  hasnosonndinr 
words,  unsupported  by  strong:  conceptions — ^who  would 
ratherconvince  without  persuading,  than  persuade  without 
convincing — is  an  exception  to  all  rules,  and  would  succeed 
in  all  penods.    When  the  Roman  people  had  listened  to 

-  Ae  long,  difiuse,  and  polished  discourses  of  Cicero,  they  de- 
parted,  saying  to  one  another,  '  What  a  splendid  speech  our 

.  "irator  has  made !'  But  when  the  Athenians  heard  Demos-- 
*henes,  he  so  filled  them  with  the  subject-matter  of  his  ora- 

'  tfem,  that  they  quite  forgot  the  orator,  but  left  him  at  the 
Aiish  of  his  lutraague,  breathing  revenge,  and  ezdaimingi 
^  Let  OS  fo  and  fiflnt  against  Philip  r 
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our  mppadtes :  thoM  enjojrments  we  hare  come 
over  to  with  the  mottt .  xepagnancei  we  abandon 
with  the  most  regret. 

Slander  cannot  make  the  subject  of  it  either 
better  or  worse ;  it  may  represent  us  in  a  false  light, 
or  place  a  likeness  of  us  in  a  bad  one,  bPt  we  are 
the  same :  not  so  the  slanderer ;  for  calomny 
always  makes  the  calumniator  wbrse,  but  the 
calumniated — ^never. 


Many  schemes,  ridiculed  as  Utopian,  decried  as 
visionary,  and  declaimed  against  as  impracticable, 
will  be  realized  the  moment  the  march  of  sound 
knowledge  has  effected  this  for  our  species :  that 
of  making  men  wise  enough  to  see  their  true  inter* 
ests,  and  disinterested  enough  to  pursue  them. 


It  is  a  common  observation  that  any  fool  can 
get  money  ;  but  they  are  not  wise  that  think  so. 
The  fact  is^  that  men  apparently  dull  do  get  money, 
and  yet  they  have  no  reason  to  thank  their  dulneas 
for  their  wealth.  They  appear  to  be  stupid  on 
every  thing  unconnected  with  their  object,  money, 
because  they  have  concentrated  all  their  powers  to 
this  particular  purpose.  But  they  are  wise  in  their 
generation,  as  those  who  have  any  dealings  with 
them  will  find  out.  Like  moles,  they  are  consid- 
ered blind  by  common  observers,  although,  in^the 
formation  of  their  little  yellow  heaps,  both  are  suf- 
ficiently sharpsighted,  and  have  better  eyes,  for 
their  own  low  and  grovelling  purposes,  than  those 
bystanders,  who  suspect  that  they  have  none. 
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In  women  we  love  that  whic)  is  natural,  wo^ 
admire  that  whicli  is  acquiredi  and  ahun  that  which 
is  artificial.  But  a  system  of  education  that  com* 
bines  the  evil  of  all,  and  gives  us  the  good  of  nei- 
ther ;  that  presents  us  with  the  ignorance  of  that 
which  is  natural,  without  its  artlessness,  and  the 
cunning  of  that  which  is  artificial,  without  its 
acquirements  ;  that  gives  us  little  to  admire,  less  to 
love,  and  much  to  despise ;  is  more  calculated  to 
procure  the  female  a  partner  for  the  minuet  than 
for  the  marriage,  and  for  the  ball  than  for  the  bed. 

Time  does  as  much  for  a  firstrate  poet,  as  for  a 
firstrate  painter,  but  in  a  very  different  manner. 
The  poet  whose  efforts  have  established  his  repu- 
tation, and  whose  celebrity  has  gone  down  to  after- 
ages,  will  receive  a  meed  of  renown  even  greater 
than  he  deserves,  and  that  text  of  scripture  will  be 
verified  as  to  his  fame,  which  says :  *  To  him  that 
nath,  shall  be  given.*  Time,  in  fact,  effects  that 
for  a  fine  poem  that  distance  performs  for  a  fine 
view.  When  we  look  at  a  magnificent  city  from 
some  i^eight  that  is  above  it,  and  beyond  it,  we  are 
sufiiciently  removed  to  lose  sight  of  its  little  alleys, 
blind  lanes,  and  paltry  habitations ;  we  can  discover 
nothing  but  its  lofty  spires,  monuments  and  towers, 
its  palaces,  and  its  sanctuaries.  And  so  it  is  with 
a  poem,  when  we  look  back  upon  it  through  a  long 
interval  of  time  ;  we  have  been  ii^  the  habit  of 
hearing  only  the  finest  passages,  because  these 
only  are  repeated ;  the  fiats  and  the  failings,  either 
we  have  not  read  or  do  not  remember.     The  fineM 

Eassages  of  Milton  or  of  Shakspeare  can  be  re- 
earsed  by  many  who  have  never  waded  through 
all   the  pngcs  of  cither.      Dacier  bbserved  that 
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YbiO,  M  if  CtOkM  tiMMd  ths  ^^gmd^jgf  of  b« 
iMUMir  to  hor  wriaklM  nthar  tban  her  dinplai^ 
Voltaiie  ouried  this  opimoii  so  ikr,  that  h«  mm 
t»  infer  thsl  distaace  of  timo  nii|(ltt  mke  %  poll 
atiD  more  intereeting,  bjr  making  him  inVisiile ;  iw 
he  aaaerta  that  the  fepmaUoa  of  Dante  will  «Qn. 
^,  ItniiBUv  be  growing  greater  ^nd  greitor,  becwHa 
'  Ibere u  no&df  now  tfaatreada  him«  if^aaealiF- 
ment  moat  be  a  ponrce  of  great  conaolalioa  l> 
many  of  our  modem  poeta,who  hare  already  fival 
to  aee  themaelves  arrive  at  iku  point  of  greatDMii 
and  may  in  eome  aort  be  eaid  to  hare  anrrifoi 
own  apothoosia. 


'It  ia  with  diaeaaea  of  die  inindy-ma  with.thoaetf 
die  body :  we  wm  half  dead  b^Tore  we  undeiatail 
our  diaorder,  and  half  CBrod^when  we  do. 

Liberty  will  not  descend  to  a  people,  a  peopto 
must  raise  themselves  to  liberty ;  it  is  a  blessiBff 
that  must  be  earned  before  it  can  be  enjoyed. 
That  nation  cannot  be  free,  where  reform  is  a  com* 
nipp  back,  that  is  dismissed  with  a  kick  the  mo* 
roent  it  has  brought  the  rider  to  his  place.  That 
liation  cannot  be  free,  where  parties  are  but  diffe^ 
ent  roads,  leading  to  one  coiDmon  destination,  plojb 
der.  That  nation  cannot  be  free,  where  the  rulen 
will  not  feel  fqr  the  people,  until  they  are  obliged 
to  feel  with  the  people,  and  then  it  is  too  lata. 
That  nation  cannot  be  free,  that  is  bought  by  its 
own  consent,  and  sold  against  it ;  where  the  rogue 
that  is  in  rags  is  kept  in  countenance  by  the  rogos 
that  ia  in  ruffles,  and.  where,  from  high  to  low,  &m 
the  lord  to  the  lackey,  there  is  DcHbing  radical  b^t 
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camiption,  and  nothing  contemptible  but  poverty ; 
when  both  patriot  and  placeman,  perceiving  thai 
money  can  do  every  thing,  are  prepared  to  do  every 
thing  for  money.  That  nation  cannot  be  free, 
where  religion  is,  with  the  higher  orders,  a  matter 
of  indifibrence ;  with  the  middle,  of  acquiescence ; 
and  with  the  lower,  of  fanaticism.  That  nation 
CfAnnot  be  free,  where  the  leprosy  of  selfishness 
sticks  to  it  as  close  as  the  curse  of  Elisha  to  his 
servant  Gehiza :  where  the  rulers  ask  not  what 
recommends  a  man,  but  who;  and  where  those 
who  want  a  rogue,  have  no  occasion  to  make,  but 
iO  choose.  I  hope  there  is  no  nation  like  this 
under  heaven ;  but  if  there  were,  these  are  the 
things  that,  however  great  she  might  be,  would 
keep  such  a  nation  from  liberty,  and  liberty  from 
her.  These  are  the  things  that  would  force  upon 
such  a  nation — first,  a  government  of  expedients , 
secondly,  of  diflSiculties ;  and  lastly,  of  danger. 
Such  a  nation  could  begin  to  feel,  only  by  fearing 
all  that  she  deser\'ed,  and  finish  by  sufifering  aU 
that  she  feared. 


A  free  press  is  the  parent  of  much  good  in  a 
state.  But  even  a  licentious  press  is  a  far  less 
evil  than  a  press  that  is  enslaved,  because  both 
sides  may  be  heard  in  the  former  case,  but  not  in 
the  latter.  A  licentious  press  may  be  an  evil,  an 
enslaved  press  must  be  so ;  for  an  enslaved  press 
may  cause  error  to  be  more  current  than  wisdom, 
and  wrong  more  powerful  than  right ;  a  licentious 
press  cannot  efiect  these  things,  for  if  it  give  the 
poison,  it  gives  also  the  antidote,  which  an  enslaved 
press  withholds.  An  enslaved  press  is  doubly 
fatal :  it  not  only  takes  away  the  true  light,  for  in 
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that  case  we  might  stand  still,  but  it  sets  up  a  false 
one,  that  decoys  us  to  our  destruction. 

All  nations  that  have  reached  the  highest  point 
of  civilization,  may  from  that  hour  assume  for  their 
motto,  '  Videri  guam  esseJ*  And  whenever,  and 
wherever,  we  see  ostentation  substituted  for  happi* 
ness,  profession  for  friendship,  formality  for  religion* 
pedantry  for  learning,  buffoonery  for  wit,  artifice 
for  nature,  and  h3rpocrisy  for  every  thing ;  these 
are  the  signs  of  the  times  which  he  that  runs  may 
read,  and  which  will  enable  the  philosopher  to  date 
the  commencement  of  national  decay,  from  the 
consummation  of  national  refinement. 


We  should  choose  our  books  as  we  would  our 
companions,  for  their  sterling  and  intrinsic  merit, 
not  for  their  adscititious  or  accidental  advantages. 
For  with  books,  as  with  men,  it  seldom  happens 
that  their  performances  are  fully  equal  to  their  pre- 
tensions, nor  their  capital  to  their  credit.  There* 
fore,  to  repeat  a  sentence  in  my  preface,  we  should 
consider  rather  what  is  said,  than  who  says  it,  and 
the  consequence  of  the  argument,  rather  than  the 
consequence  of  him  that  delivers  it ;  for  wise  things 
have  sometimes  escaped  from  heads  that  are  fool- 
ish, and  foolish  things  from  heads  that  are  wise. 
We  should  prefer  preceptors  who  teach  us  to  think, 
such  as  Bacon>  and  Locke,  rather  than  those  that 
teach  us  to  argue,  as  Aristotle  and  Cicero  ;  and  wo 
should  give  our  days  and  our  nights  to  those  who, 
like  Tacitus  and  Sully,  describe  men  as  they  are, 
than  to  those  who,  like  Harrington  and  Boling« 
broke,  describe  men  as  they  ought  to  be.  Of 
♦  To  »is/!t.  rathrv  tkan  to  6«.-— Pea. 
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tlia  po^ts,  it  will  bo  most  safe  to  read  cbiefly  those 
of  times  that  are  past,  who  are  still  popular  in  times 
that  are  present ;  and  when  we  read  a  few  of  those 
that  are  ancient,  this  is  the  most  pleasing  and  com- 
pendious mode  of  reading  all  that  is  good  in  those 
that  are  modern.  The  press  enables  poets  to  de* 
luge  us  with  streams  from  Helicon,  rapid,  over- 
flowing, and  inexhaustible ;  but  noisy,  frothy,  and 
smddy  withal,  and  profuse,  rather  than  profound. 
But  we  shall  find  more  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  poets,  than  of  all 
Other  writers.  For  in  science,  reason  is  the  guide ; 
but  in  poetry,  taste.  Truth,  I  have  before  observed, 
ip  the  object  of  the  one,  which  is  uniform  and  in- 
divisible ;  beauty  is  the  object  of  the  other,  which 
k  varied  and  multiform. 


There  are  many  who  say  more  than  the  truth  on 
aome  occasions,  and  balance  the  stccount  with  their 
consciences  by  saying  less  than  the  tnith  on  others. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  they  are  in  both  instances,  as 
firaudulent  as  he  would  be  that  exacted  more  than 
kis  due  from  his  debtors,  and  paid  less  than  their 
due  to  his  creditors. 


It  is  a  piece  of  pedantry  to  introduce  foreign 
words  into  our  language,  when  we  have  terms  of 
legitimate  English  origin  that  express  all  that 
tjiese  exotics  convey,  with  the  advantage  of  being 
intelligible  to  every  one.  For  foreign  sounds,  like 
foreign  servants,  ought  not  to  be  introduced  to  the 
disa<^antage  of  the  natives,  until  these  are  found 
mworthy  iwf  trust.  I  was  once  asked  at  a  party 
what  was  the  difference  between  a  conversation, 
and  a  conversazione ;  I  replied,  that  if  there  w^re 
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any  difference,  I  considered  it  must  be  this  :  in  a 
( ouversation,  if  a  blockhead  talked  nonsense,  you 
were  not  obliged  to  listen  to  him ;  but  in  a  canver' 
sazione,  you  were.  I  have  heard  of  an  old  gentle* 
man  who  wacr  a  better  theologist  than  a  chymist, 
gravely  asking  a  friend  if  he  would  be  so  good  as 
to  explain  to  him  the  difference  between  the  old 
word  Calvinism  and  the  new  term  gcdvinism.  Ho 
might  have  replied  that  both  of  them  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  ^r&,  but  that  neither  of  them  had 
been  hitherto  able  to  explain  the  nature  of  that  ele- 
ment with  which  they  were  so  intimately  connected. 

A  system  of  mal-government  begins  by  refusing 
man  his  rights,  and  t^nds  by  depriving  him  of  the 
power  of  appreciating  the  value  of  that  which  h» 
has  lost.  It  is  possible  that  the  Polish  serf,  the 
Russian  boor,  or  the  descendant  of  the  kidnapped 
negro,  may  be  contented  with  their  condition ;  but 
it  is  not  possible  that  the  mind  of  a  Franklin,  or  a 
Howard,  could  be  contented  to  see  them  so.  The 
philosopher  knows  that  the  most  degrading  symp- 
tom of  hopeless  vassalage,  is  this  very  apathy  that 
it  ultimately  superinduces  on  its  victims,  as  the 
surgeon  knows  that  the  most  alarming  symptom  of 
a  deadly  mortification  having  taken  place,  is  the 
cessation  of  pain  on  the  part  of  the  patient. 

If  sensuality  be  our  only  happiness,  we  ought  to 
envy  the  brutes  ;  for  instinct*  is  a  surer,  shorter, 
and  safer  guide  to  suck  happiness  than  reason. 

*  There  are  some  facts  recorded  of  the  elephant,  that  one 
scarcely  knows  how  to  reconcile  to  mere  instinct,  i/the  fiustt 
be  authentic.  I  have  heard  the  late  Sir  Gkorge  Staontoa 
tfay,  that  when  General  Meddows  reviewed  four  war-ele» 
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If  we  read  thetuetory  of  disorder*,  we  are  aeton* 
tliat  men  live  ;  if  of  cureSy  we  are  still  more 
astonished  that  they  die.  But  death  is  the  only 
eovereign  whom -no  partiality  can  warp,  and  no 
price  conrupt.  He  neither  spares  the  hero,  his 
ponreyer  by  wholesale;  nor  the  physician,'*^  his 

piiants  ttiat  had  been  sent  from  Ceylon  to  Madras,  to  assist 
ai  gettiniB^  tike  British  artillery  through  the  gauts^  a  very 
extraordinary  circumstance  took  place.  The  war -elephant, 
it  is  well  known,  Is  trained  to  perform  the  grand  salam, 
which  is  done  by  falling  on  the  firstjoint  of  the  foreleg  at  a 
certain  signal.  The  largest  of  the  iovlt  elephants  was  par* 
ticnlarly  noticed  l^  the  general  as  being  terribly  out  of  con- 
dition ;  the  keeper  was  ordered  up  to  explain  the  cause,  and 
-was  in  the  act  of  doing  this  to  the  general,  when  the  ele« 
l^ant  advanced  a  few  steps  out  of  the  line,  and  with  one 
strokeof  his  proboscis  laid  his  keeper  dead  at  his  feet.  He 
then  retired  back  a§[ain  into  his  position  and  performed  the 
grand  salam.  Tms  circumstance  excited  some  consider* 
able  alarm,  when  the  wife  of  the  keeper  ran  up  to  his  dead 
body,  and  in  a  broken  sort  of  exclamation,  cried  out  that 
she  was  always  afraid  something  of  this  sort  would  happen, 
•as  he  was  constantly  in  the  habit  of  robbing  that  elephant 
of  his  rations  of  rice,  by  taking  them  away  from  his  crib 
after  they  had  been  served  out  to  him  under  the  inspection 
of  his  superior.  This  anecdote  is  rather  a  staggering  one, 
but  I  have  mentioned  it  to  many  persons  who  have  been  m 
India,  and  most  of  ^em  were  no  strangers  to  the  circum- 
stance. One  genUeman  informed  me  that  it  was  authenti- 
cally recorded  in  the  philosophical  transactions  of  the  day, 
Imt  this  I  cannot  vouch  for,  having  never  searched  for  it 

*  I  remember  when  at  Paris,  being  introduced  to  a  phy- 
^an  who  had  fitted  up  a  large  apartment  with  portraits, 
sent  him  by  those  patients  whom  he  had  recovered.  This 
^cumstance  put  me  in  mind  of  a  remark  of  Dio^nes  to 
cne  that  admired  the  multitude  of  votive-offerings  in  Sam^- 
othracia  given  to  Uie  temple  of  Neptune  by  those  who  had 
escaped  from  shipwreck :  '  There  would  nave  been  many 
jmore,'  said  Diogenes,  4f  those  who  have  perished  could  have 
presented  theirs.'  There  Is  a  Spanish  story  that  runs  thus  :*- 
All  thej^ybleians  of  Madrid  were  sudden^  alarmed  by  tht 
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caterer  by  retail ;  nor  the  hiwyer,lu8  soUcitc^-gene- 
ral ;  nor  the  undertaker,  his  master  of  .the  ward-. 
n>be ;  nor  the  priest,  bis  chamberlain  and  privy« 
counsellor ;  even  his  truest  minion  and  prime  syco- 

Ehant,  the  sexton,  who  has  spent  his  whole  life  ia 
iding  his  bad  deeds  from  the  world,  and  coneeal*. 
ing  his  deformities,  is  at  last  consigpfied  to  the  bed 
of  clay,  with  his  own  shovel,  and  this  by  the  hands 
of  some  younger  favourite,  who  succeeds  alike  to 
his  salary  and  his  sentence,  his  department  and  his 
doom. 


The  minor  miseries  superinduced  by  fashioBi 
that  queen  of  fools,  can  hardly  be  conceived  by 
those  who  live  in  the  present  day,  when  commoQ 
sense  h  invalidating  every  hour  the  authority  of 
this  silly  despot,  and  confirming  the  rational  dic<^ 
tatcs  of  comfort.  The  quantum  of  uneasiness 
forced  upon  us  by  these  absurdities,  was  no  small 
drawback  from  the  sum  total  of  that  happiness 
allotted  to  the  little  life  of  man  ;  for  small  miseries, 
like  small  debts,  hit  us  in  so  many  places,  and  meet 
us  at  so  many  turns  and  corners,  that  what  they 
want  in  weight  they  make  up  in  number,  and  ren- 
der it  less  hazardous  to  stand  the  fire  of  one  cannon- 
ball,  than  a  volley  composed  of  such  a  shower  of 

intrusion  of  the  ghosts  of  their  patients ;  their  doors  were  sa 
besieged  by  the  spectres  of  the  dead,  that  there  was  no  en- 
trance for  the  livmg.  It  was  observed  that  a  single  phy- 
sician of  no  repute,  and  living  ver>'  obscurely,  was  incom- 
moded with  only  one  ofthese  unearthly  visiters ;  all  Madrid 
flocked  to  him,  and  he  got  all  the  fees,  until  his  brothel 
practitioners piomul fixated  the  unfortunate  discovery,  thai 
this  sins:lc  gho^t  wa<.  \v)jcn  alive,  tlie  only  paticw  that  cvei 
Crt'iii^ulred  him. 
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Mlfts.   It  is  witlun  the  recollection  of  very  many 
of  my  readers,  that  no  gentleman  or  lady  could 
either  pay  or  receive  a  visit,  or  go  out  to  a  dinncr« 
or  appear  at  a  public  party,  without  submitting  to 
hare  seven  or  eight  pounds  of  fat  and  flour  worked 
into  their  hair,  by  the  hands  of  that  very  industrious 
>and  important  personage,  the  frizeur,  on  whose 
eo-operation  their  whole  powers   of  locomotion 
depended,  and  who  had  so  much  to  do  that  he 
could  seldom  be  punctual.     Nothing  was  more 
common  than  for  ladies  at  a  race-ball,  an  election- 
invitation,' or  a  country  assize  meeting,  to  undergo 
the   tremendous  operations  of  the  frizeur  on  the 
evening  that  preceded,  and  to  sacrifice  one  night's 
rest  to  fashion,  in  order  that  they  might  sacrifice 
another  night  to  folly.  Our  fair  countrywomen  laugh 
at  the  Chinese  ladies,  who  deprive  themselves  of 
the  use  of  their  feet,  by  tight  shoes  and  bandages 
and  whose  characters  would  be  ruined  if  they 
were  even  suspected  of  being  able  to  walk.     But 
they  themselves,  by  the  more  destructive  and  dan- 
gerous fashion  of  tight-lacingj  destroy  functions 
of  the  body  far  more  important,  not  only  to  them* 
selves  but  to  their  offspring ;  and  whole  troops  of 
dandies,  quite  as  taper- waisted,  and  almost  as  mas- 
,  culine  as  their  mothers,  are  the  natural  result  of 
such  an  absurdity.    If  to  be  admired  is  the  motive 
for  such  a  custom,  it  is  a  most  paradoxical  mode  of 

Pursuing  this  end ;  for  that  which  is  destructive  of 
ealth,  must  be  still  more  destructive  of  beauty, 
that  beauty,  in  a  vain  effort  to  preserve  which,  the 
victims  of  this  fashion  have  devoted  themselves  to  a 
joyless  youth,  and  a  premature  decrepitude.  An- 
other of  the  minor  miseries  formerly  imposed  upon 
society  by  the  despotism  of  fashion,  was  the  neces- 
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fiity  of  giving  large  sums,  dGnommated  vales,  to  H 
whole  bevy  of  bmlers,  footmen,  and  lackeys. 
This  was  carried  to  such  an  excess,  that  no  poot 
man  could  afford  to  dine  with  a  rich  oiie,  unless  he 
enclosed  a  guinea  with  his  card  of  invitation :  and 
vetthis  custom,  more  mean,  if  possible,  than  absurd, 
kept  its  ground  until  a  few  such  men  as  Swift, 
Steele,  and  Arbuthnot,  happened  to  make  a  disC(ft« 
ery  in  terrestrial  bodieSj  productive  of  more  com* 
fort  than  any  made  before  or  since,  in  those  that 
are  celestial.  After  a  due  course  of  experiments, 
both  synthetically  and  analytically  pursued,  they 
found  out  and  promulgated  to  the  world,  that  (wo 
or  three  friends,  a  joint  of  Welsh  mutton,  a  Ua« 
2ing  hearth,  a  bottle  of  old  wine,  and  a  hearty  wel- 
come  at  home^  were  far  better  things  than  cold 
fricassees,  colder  formalities,  sour  liquofs,  and 
sourer  looks  abroad,  saddled,  moreover,  with  the 

genalty  of  running  the  gantlet  of  a  whole  gang  of 
elaced  and  betasselled  mendicants,  whoproce^ed 
from  the  plunder  of  tlie  pocket  of  the  gfuest,  to  their 
still  more  barefaced  depredations  on  the  cellar  of 

.  their  master.    There  is  a  little  Italian  story  so  much 
to  my  present  purpose,  that  I  shall  conclude  by 

.  relating  it.  A  nobleman,  resident  at  a  castle,  I 
think  near  Pisa,  was  about  to  celebrate  his  marriage* 
feast  All  the  elements  were  propitious  except  Uie 
ocean,  which  had  been  so  boister^ms  as  to  deny 
the  very  necessary  appendage  of  fish.  Most  pro 
videntiaily,  however,  on  the  very  morning  of  the 
feast,  a  poor  fisherman  made  his  i^qpearance  with 
a  turbot  so  large  that  it  seemea  to  have  been 
created  for  the  occasion,  '  animal  propter  eormoia 
naium.^    Joy  pervaded  the  casde,  and  the  ffather- 

^Uii  mnummtktm  ft  the miffy-iiiaiK4^.<— Ppm. 
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man  was  ushered  with  his  prize  into  the  saloon, 
where  the  nobleman,  in  the  presence  of  lus  visi- 
ters, requested  him  to  put  what  price  he  thought 
proper  on  the  fish,  and  it  should  be  instantly  paid 
nim.  *  One  hundred  lashes,'  said  the  fisherman, 
•  on  my  bare  back,  is  the  price  of  my  fish,  and  I 
will  not  bate  one  strand  of  whipcord  on  the  bargain.* 
The  nobleman  and  his  guests  were  not  a  little 
astonished,  but  our  chapman  was  resolute,  and 
iromonstrance  was  in  vain.  At  length,  the  nobleman 
exclaimed  :  *  Well,  well,  the  fellow  is  a  humorist, 
and  the  fish  we  must  have  ;  but  lay  on  lightly,  and 
let  the  price  be  paid  in  our  presence.'  After  fifty 
lashes  had  been  administered,  *  Hold,  hold !'  ex- 
claimed the  fisherman.  *  I  have  a  partner  in  this 
business,  and  it  is  fitting  that  he  should  receive  his 
chare.'  *  What !  are  there  two  such  madcaps  in 
the  world?'  exclaimed  the  nobleman  ;  *  name  him, 
and  he  shall  be  sent  for  instantly.*  *  You  need  not 
^o  very  far  for  him,'  said  the  fisherman  ;  you  will 
find  him  at  your  gate,  in  the  shape  of  your  own  por- 
ter, who  would  not  let  nie  in  until  I  promised  that 
he  should  have  the  half  of  whatever  1  received  for 
my  turbot.'  *  Oh,  oh,'  said  the  nobleman,  *  bring  him 
Up  instantly ;  he  shall  receive  his  stipulated  moiety. 
with  the  strictest  justice.'  This  ceremony  being 
finished,  he  discharged  the  porter,  and  amply  re- 
warded the  fisherman. 


Happiness  is  that  single  and  glorious  thing 
which  is  the  very  li^ht  and  sun  of  the  whole  ani- 
mated universe ;  and  wrhere  she  is  not,  it  were 
better  that  nothing  should  be.    Without  her,*  wis- 


,  Johnson  was  asked  by  a.  lady,  what  new  work  he 
ployed  about.  *  I  am  writing  nothing  just  at  present/ 


•  Dr 
was  em 
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dom  is  but  a  shadow,  and  virtue  a  name ;  she  ii 
their  sovereign  mistress ;  for  her  alone  they  labouTi 
and  by  her  they  toill  be  paid ;  to  enjoy  her,  and  to 
communicate  her,  is  the  object  of  their  efforts,  and 

the  consummation  of  their  toil. 

-- 

It  is  with  ridicule  as  with  compassion,  we  do 
not  like  to  be  the  solitary  objects  of  either ;  and 
whether  we  are  laughed  at  or  pitied,  we  have  no 
objection  to  sharers,  and  fancy  we  can  lessen  the 
weight  by  dividing  the  load.  A  gentleman  who 
was  present  at  tha  battle  of  Leipsic,  told  me  a 
humorous  anecdote,  which  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  above  position.  It  will  be  remembered  thai 
our  government  had  despatched  a  rocket-brigade  to 
assist  at  that  action,  and  that  Captain  Boger,  a 
ery  deserving  young  officer,  lost  his  life  in  the 
commanding  of  it.  After  the  signal  defeat  of  the 
French  at  this  memorable  action,  Leipsic  became 
full  of  a  mixed  medley  of  soldiers,  of  all  arms  and 
of  all  nations  ;  of  course,  a  great  variety  of  coin 
was  in  circulation  there ;  a  British  private,  who 
was  attached  to  the  rocket-brigade,  and  who  had 
picked  up  a  little  broken  French  and  German,  went 
to  the  largest  hotel  in  Leipsic,  and  displaying  an 
English  shilling  to  the  landlord,  inquired  if  this 
piece  of  coin  was  current  there.  *  Oh  yes,'  replied 
he,  *you  may  have  whatever  the  house  affords  for 
that  money  :  it  passes  current  here  at  present.'  Our 
fortunate  Bardolph,  finding  himself  in  such  corn- 
replied  be.  *  "Well,  but  doctor,*  said  she, '  if  I  could  write  like 
jrou,  I  should  be  always  writin  >,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of 
It'  *  Pray,  madam,'  retorted  he.  *  do  you  sincerely  think 
that  Leander  swam  across  the  BLellespcnt  merely  because 
lie  was  fond  of  swimming  V 
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pliant  quarters,  called  about  him  most  lustily,  and 
the  most  sumptuous  dinner  the  house  could  afford, 
washed  down  by  sundry  bottles  of  the  most  e^on- 
aive  wines,  was  despatched  without  ceremony. 
On  going  away,  he  tendered  at  the  bar  the  identi« 
cal  shilling  which  the  landlord  had  inadvertently 
led  him  to  expect  was  to  perfonn  such  wonders. 
The  stare,  the  shrug,  and  the  exclamation  elicited 
from  ^minehost  of  the  garter^  by  such  a  tender,  may  be 
more  easily  conceived  than  expressed.  An  expla« 
nation,  very  mucli  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  land- 
lord, took  place,  who  quickly  found  not  only  that  no- 
thing more  was  likely  to  be  got,  but  also  that  the  laugh 
would  be  tremendously  heavy  against  him.  Tms 
part  of  the  profits  he  had  a  very  Christian  wish  to 
divide  with  his  neighbour.  Taking,  therefore,  his 
guest  to  the  street-door  of  his  hotel,  he  requested 
him  to  look  over  the  way.  *  Do  you  see,'  said  he, 
*  that  large  hotel  opposite  ?  That  fellow,  the  land- 
lord of  it,  is  my  sworn  rival,  and  nothing  can  keep 
this  story  from  his  ears,  in  which  case  I  shall  never 
hear  the  last  of  it.  Now,  my  good  fellow,  you  are 
not  only  welcome  to  your  entertainment,  but  I  will 
instantly  give  you  a  five-frank  piece  into  the  bar- 
gain, if  you  will  promise,  on  the  word  of  a  sol- 
dier, to  attempt  the  very  same  trick  with  him  to- 
morrow that  succeeded  so  well  with  me  to-day.' 
Our  veteran  took  the  money,  and  accepted  the  con- 
ditions ;  but  having  buttoned  up  the  silver  very  se- 
curely in  his  pocket,  he  took  his  leave  of  the  land- 
lord with  the  following  speech,  and  a  bow  that  did 
no  discredit  to  Leipsic.  *  Sir,  I  deem  myself  in 
honour  bound  to  use  my  utmost  endeavours  to  put 

four  wishes  in  execution ;  I  shall  certainly  do  all 
can,  but  must   candidly  inform  you  that  1  fear  I 
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bhall  not  succeed,  since  I  played  the  veiy  same 
trick  with  that  gentleman  yesterday  ;  and  it  is  to 
his  particular  advice  alone  that  you  are  indebted 
for  the  honour  of  my  company  to-day.' 

If  you  see  a  man  grossly  ignorant  and  superficial 
on  points  which  you  (Jo  understand,  bo  not  over 
ready  to  give  credit,  on  the  score  of  character 
which  he  may  have  attained,  for  any  great  ability 
in  points  which  you  do  not  understand. 

Emulation  looks  out  for  merits  that  she  may 
exalt  herself  by  a  victory ,  envy  spies  out  blemishes 
that  she  may  lower  another  by  a  defeat. 

Truth  can  hardly  be  expected  to  adapt  herself 
to  the  crooked  policy,  and  wily  sinuosities  of 
worldly  affairs  ;  for  truth,  like  light,  travels  only  in 
straight  lines. 


It  is  adverse  to  talent  to  be  consorted  and  train- 
ed up  with  inferior  minds,  or  inferior  companions, 
haivever  high  they  may  rank.  The  foal  of  the  racer 
neither  finds  out  his  speed  nor  calls  out  his  powers 

(T-       if  pastured  out  with  the  common  herd  that  are  des- 

^         tined  for  the  collar  and  the  yoke. 

The  good  people  of  England  do  all  that  in  them 
lies  to  make  their  king  a  puppet ;  and  then,  with 
their  usual  consistency,  detest  him  if  he  is  not 
what  they  would  make  liim,  and  despise  him  if  he  is. 

Ho  that  will  not  pcrmit.his  wealth  to  do  any  good 
to  others  while  he  is  alive,  prevents  it  from  doing 
wy  good  to  himself  when  he  is  dead  ;  and  by  an 
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egotism  that  is  suicidal,  and  has  a  double-edge, 
cuts  himself  off  from  the  truest  pleasure  here,  and 
the  highest  happiness  hereafter.  Some  fancy  that 
they  make  all  matters  ri^ht  by  cheating  their  rela- 
tions, and  leaving  all  their  ill-gotten  wealth  to  some 
public  institution.  I  have  heard  a  story  of  his 
Satanic  majesty,  that  he  was  one  day  sitting  on  his 
throne  of  state,  with  some  of  his  prime  ministers 
attending  him,  when  a  certain  imp,  just  arrived 
from  his  mission  to  this  nether  world,  appeared 
before  him.  *  Sirrah,'  said  he,  *  you  have  beea 
long  absent  from  us :  what  news  from  above  V  * 
have  been  attending,  and  please  your  majesty,  the 
deathbed  of  a  miser,  and  I  have  put  it  into  his  head 
to  leave  all  his  immense  wealth  to  charitable  insti- 
tutions.' *  Indeed,'  said  the  sable  monarch,  '  and 
call  you  this  attending  to  my  interest  ?  I  am  afraid 
we  shall  lose  him.'  *  Fear  not,'  said  the  imp,  *  for 
he  has  made  no  restitutions,  and  has  also  many 
starving  relatives  ;  but  if  we  were  so  unlucky,  we 
are  sure,  after  all,  to  be  gainers,  for  I  also  instilled 
it  into  his  mind  to  appoint  twelve  trustees,  and  your 
majesty  may  safely  reckon  upon  every  soul  of  them 
to  a  man. 


*  Omne  simile  non  est  idem,^*  is  an  axiom  which 
men  of  powerful  imaginations  ought  to  keep  con- 
stantly in  view ;  for  in  mental  optics  those  do  not 
always  see  the  farthest  who  have  mounted  the 
highest,  and  imagination!  has  sometimes  blinded 

•  Every  thing  like  is  not  the  same. — Pub. 

t  Wit  also  will  sometimes  bribe  the  judgment  to  a  felse 
decision,  and  make  us  inclined  to  say  what  is  brilliant, 
rather  than  what  is  true ;  and  to  aim  at  point  rather  than  at 
prc^riety.  Voltaire  was  once  desired  by  a  poet  to  criticise 
A  tragedy  he  had  written.   He  prefaced  nis  reqnest  by  sav 
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the  jodgmeDt,  rather  than  sharpened  its  acumen. 
Minds  of  this  kind  have  been  beautifully  compared 
to  those  angels  described  in  the  Revelation,  who 
hid  their  eyes  with  their  wings. 

Some  conversions  hare  failed,  not  for  any  want 
of  faith  in  the  convert,  but  for  a  deficiency  of  that 
article  in  the  converter ;  and  when  matters  have 
been  brought  to  the  point,  it  has  been  discovered 
that  the  disciple  was  ready  to  perform  his  part  of 
the  ceremony,  provided  the  master  were  equally  so 
to  perform  his.  I  remember  having  somewhere 
read  a  story  of  a  certain  lady  in  Italy,  who  being  of 
the  Protestant  faith,  was  about  to  be  united  in  mar- 
riage to  a  papist.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  work 
her  conversion  ;  at  length,  she  consented  to  take 
the  holy  sacrament  according  to  the  ritual  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  provided  the  making-up  and  man- 
ufacturing of  the  wafer  to  be  used  on  this  ceremony 
were  allowed  her.  This  v/as  gianted :  and  when  the 
priest  had  finished  the  consecration,  she  solemnly 
asked  him  if  he  firmly  believed  that  the  act  of  con- 
secration had  transformed  those  elements  into  the 
real  body  of  Christ?  He  replied  there  could  not  be 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  of  it.  *  Then/  said  she,  *I 
am  ready  to  swallow  them  if  you  will  only  set  me 
the  example,  but  must  candidly  inform  you,'  added 
she,  *  that  before  the  miracle  of  transubstantiation 

ing  that  he  Knew  the  value  of  this  philosopher's  time,  and 
therefore  he  lequested  him  to  express  his  candid  opinion  la 
the  shortest  manner.  Unfortunately  our  tragedian  had 
written  the  single  word  Pin,  at  the  bottom  of  his  piece,  and 
our  merciless  critic  confined  his  whole  criticism  merely  to 
scratchine  out  the  letter  w,  thus  Pi.  Nevertheless,  the 
tragedy  aid  not  deserve  so  sc\'erc  a  sentence ;  hut  ihc  wit 
woFtoo  great  a.t»mptalion. 
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bad  been  performed  on  the  consecrated  host,  the 
pincipal  ingredient  ia  its  composition  was  arsenic/ 
The  monk  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  make  a  con- 
vert on  such  terms. 


Flattery  is  often  a  traffic  of  mutual  meanness, 
"where,  although  both  parties  intend -deception,  nci- 
ther  are  deceived ;  since  words  that  cost  little,  are 
exchanged  for  hopes  that  cost  less.  But  we  must 
be  careful  how  we  flatter  fools  too  lit*le,  or  wise 
men  too  much ;  for  the  flatterer  must  act  the  very 
reverse  of  the  physician,  and  administer  the  strong- 
est dose  only  to  the  weakest  patient.  The  truly 
great  will  bear  even  reproof,  if  truth  support  it, 
more  patiently  than  flattery  accompanied  with  false- 
hood ;  for,  by  venturing  on  the  first,  we  pay  a  com- 
pliment to  their  heart,  but  by  venturing  on  the 
second,  we  inflict  an  insult  on  their  head.  Two 
painters  undertook  a  portrait  of  Hannibal ;  one  of 
them  painted  a  full  likeness  of  him,  and  gave  him 
two  eyes,  whereas  disease  had  deprived  him  of  one ; 
the  other  painted  him  in  profile^  but  with  his  blind 
sideyrom  the  spectators.  He  severely  reprimanded 
the  first,  but  haudsomely  rewarded  the  second. 


Human  life,  according  to  Mandeville*  and  others 
^f  his  school,  is  a  constant  system  of  hypocrisy 

« If  we  were  inclined  to  pun,  after  the  manner  of  Swift, 
jn  the  name  of  Mandeville,  we  might  say  that  Mandeville 
uras  a  devil  of  a  man,  who  wrote  a  book  to  prove  man  a 
levil. 

I  am  rather  surprised  to  see  such  men  as  Hobbcs,  Ma- 
thiavelli,  Mandevilie,  or  Spinosa,  receive  any  attention  in 
that  republic  which  alone  is  fixed  and  free — tHe  republic  of 
lotfors.    Thry  earn*,  it  is  true,  their  own  anridotc ;  for  thn 
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acting  upon  hypocrisy ;  a  kind  of  double  duping, 
V.  here  pretenders  pursue  virtue  that  they  esteem 
not,  for  the  sake  of  praises  which  those  who  proffer 
vaUie  not.  Thus,  according  to  him,  instead  of 
feeling  any  gratitude  for  those  who  have  lost  their 
lives  in  the  service  of  their  country,  our  feelings 
ought  rather  to  be  those  of  pity  and  contempt  for 
beings  so  weak  as  to  permit  the  love  of  glory  to 
overcome  the  love  of  life.  In  conformity  to  this 
system,  he  asserts^  that  all  the  virtues  are  nothing 
more  than  the  political  offspring  that  flattery  begets 
upon  pride.  Were  such  a  system  to  be  general, 
with  Machiavelli  for  our  tutor,  and  Mandeville  for 
our  moralist,  we  might  indeed  deny  a  heaven,  but 
if  we  denied  a  hell,  it  would  not  be  for  want  of  a 
prototype  upon  earth.  Mr.  Hume,  on  the  other 
hand,  seems  inclined  to  make  utility  the  test  of  \dr- 
tue  ;  and  this  doctrine  he  has  urged  so  speciously 
as  to  draw  after  him  *  a  third  part  of  the  host  of 
heaven.^  Paley  has  been  in  some  degree  seduced, 
but  Paley's  authority  is  on  the  decline.  If  one  were 
disposed  to  banter  such  a  doctrine,  by  pursuing  up 
Us  conclusions  to  the  absurdities    to  which  they 

absurdity  of  their  doctrines  is  usually  in  proportion  to  their 
atrocity.  I  would  have  them  read,  notwithstanding,  and 
promulgated  and  examined,  and  would  give  them  all  possi* 
Die  fair  play.  I  am  certain  this  is  the  most  efficacious  mode 
of  satisfying  ourselves  how  much  more  powerful  their 
names  are,  than  their  pens.  I  shall  be  told  that  there  are 
moments  when  these  men  evince  great  strength  of  mind, 
as  there  are  times  when  madmen  evince  great  strength  oi 
body;  but  one  is  the  strength  of  error,  and  the  other  of 
disease.  Now  we  shut  up  the  one,  and  clap  a  strait 
waistcoat  upon  him ;  and  I  would  give  the  other  all 
possible  liberty,  for  the  more  they  are  seen  and  kytoxMi. 
the  fewer  converts  they  will  have,  and  the  less  mischief 
they  will  do 
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nrould  lead  us,  one  would  say,  that  if  ci  building 
were  on  fire,  a  philosopher  ought  to  be  saved  ia 
preference  to  a  fool,  and  a  steam-engine,  or  a  loom, 
in  preference  to  either ;  no  parent  ought  to  have 
any  affection  or  tenderness  for  a  child  that  was 
dying  of  a  disorder  pronounced  to  be  incurable  ; 
and  no  child  ought  to  take  any  trouble  for  a  parent 
that  was  in  a  state  of  dotage.  If  we  met  with  a 
beggar  with  one  leg,  we  ought  to  give  him  nothing, 
but  reserve  a  double  alms  for  a  beggar  who  had  two, 
as  being  the  most  useful  animal.  As  to  religion, 
all  adoration  would  be  transferred  to  the  felt  and 
visible  source  of  all  utility,  the  sun  :  and  the  religion 
of  Persia  would  Ife  the  universal  faith.  Another 
mode  of  accounting  for  human  actions,  is  self-in- 
terest; a  system  that  has  more  plausibility,  and 
perhaps  more  proselytes  than  the  two  that  precede 
it.  It  would  indeed  be  very  unfortunate  for  mankind 
if  \iny  virtuous  action  whatsoever  could  be  proved 
to  be  detrimental  to  the  self-interest  of  him  who 
performed  it,  if  the  view  taken  of  it  be  enlarged 
and  comprehensive.  And  it  is  on  this  ground  that 
I  have  asserted  elsewhere,  that  it  is  much  nearer 
the  truth  to  say  that  all  men  have  an  interest  in 
being  good,  than  that  all  men  are  good  from  inte- 
rest. Swift,  in  his  detached  thoughts,  observes,  that 
there  are  some  whose  self-love  inclines  them  to 
please  others,  and  some  whose  self-love  inclines 
them  to  please  themselves  ;  the  first  he  designates 
as  the  virtuous,  and  the  second  as  the  vicious. 
Rousseau*  saw  the    difliculty  of  the    egotiijtical 

•  Ronsscaii  was  more  Ibnd  of  a  paradox  than  Shakspcare 
of  a  pnn,  and  it  in  seldom  that  any  reliance  can  be  ])laced 
iipon  his  opinion,  even  if  he  possessed  one;  thus,  at  the 
Vi'py  tijiic  Ijo  w;is  raniin;:f  about  liberty,  ho  suifcred  Ihla 
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creed,  and  to  avoid  it^  divides  self-love  into  two 
orders,  a  higher  and  a  lower,  a  sensual  and  a  spi* 
ritual ;  and  labours  to  convince  us  thai  his  highei 
order  of  self-interest  b  compatible  with  virtue,  the 
lower  not.  He  gives  us  an  Hnstantia  cruets f^*  the 
case  of  the  juryman  who  was  resolved  rather  ta 
perish  than  permit  the  conviction  of  another  man, 
for  a  murder  which  he  himself  had  perpetrated. 
But  that  knowledge  which  is  necessary,  is  seldom 
abstruse,  and  for  all  practical  purposes,  conscience 
is  the  best  casuist,  and  to  do  as  we  would  be  done 
by,  the  safest  rule.  I  believe  the  worst  man  that 
ever  existed,  never  c6mmttted  a  bad  action  without 
some  compunction,  nor  a  good  one  without  some 
delight,  and  he  that  would  persuade  us  that  both 
are  indifferent,  would  approximate  us  nearer  to  the 
brute  from  our  insensibility,  than  to  the  philosopher 
from  our  stoicism.  Human  nature  may  grovel,  but 
it  can  also  soar.  We  see  a  man  deny  himself  to 
gratify  others,  forget  himself  to  remember  others, 
endanger  himself  to  rescue  others,  and  lastly  die, 
that  others  may  live.  Are  we  after  this  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  moralist,  and  write  this  character  down 
a  selfish  being,  because  he  sought  all  his  delights 
and  gratifications  in  being  the  source  and  the  dis- 
tributor, to  others,  of  both  ? 


Death  is  the  liberator  of  him  whom  freedom 
cannot  release,  the  physician  of  him  whom  medi- 
cine cannot  cure,  and  the  comforter  of  him  whoa 
time  cannot  console. 

.^cDtiment  to  escape  him,  in  a  conddentiai  Aelter  to  a  friend 
^a  vwii  avis  Ic  sang  d^uu  scut  komnie  est  d'un phts gran prii 
ipie  la  liber tc  de  IcnU  le  genre  kwmain* 
♦  'l^e  expfrimfnt  njthc  cross,— Vvz, 
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Is  the  Deity  able  to  prevent  evil,  but  not  willing — 
^here  is  his  benevolence  ?  is  he  willing,  but  not 
able--*where  is  his  power  ?  is  he  both  able  and  wil- 
ling— whence  then  is  the  evil  ?  These  formidablo 
questions,  all  resolving  themselves  into  the  *  und^ 
nudum^*  of  the  Epicureans,  have  been  handed 
down  as  heirlooms  from  one  generation  of  skep- 
tics to  another ;  &  getieration,  Uiat,  like  the  family 
of  the  Wrongheads,  can  trace  back  its  ancestry 
to  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  who,  like  the  Jews  of 
the  present  day,  are  confined  to  no  meridian,  cli- 
mate, or  country,  but  who,  are  as  obstinate  in 
rejecting  all  creeds,  as  the  latter  are  in  adhering  to 
one.  Whence  is  evil?  This  is  that  triumphant 
question  resorted  to  as  the  trustiest  weajjon  of  the 
infidel,  when  closely  pushed ;  a  weapon  produced 
with  as  much  solemnity  as  the  sword  which  the 
Highland  chieftian  exhibits  as  the  brand  of  his 
forefathers,  and  the  title  to  his  domains,!  and 
which  is  considered  as  terrible  as  ever^  although 
the  stalworth  hands  that  formerly  wielded  it 
are  mouldering  in  the  dust.  Whence  is  evil  ?  I 
will  not  presume  to  break  a  lance  with  this  formi- 
dable champion  that  has  foiled  so  many,  neither 
tm  I  quite  inclined  like  iEneas,  to  escape  in  a 
cloud.  The  method  I  shall  adopt  will  be  to  retreat 
fighting,  and  with  my  face  to  the  foe.  I  admit  the 
existence  of  evil  to  its  full  extent,  and  I  also  admit 
my  own  ignorance^  which  is  not  the  least  part  of 
the  evil  I  deplore.     I  also  find  in  the  midst  of  all 

■    •  Whence  is  evil  ? — Pub. 

t  King  James  held  a  convocation  at  Perth,  and  demanded 
of  the  Scotch  barons  that  they  should  produce  the  charters 
Ij  which  they  held  their  lands ;  they  all,  with  one  simulta* 
Moos  movement,  rose  up  and  drew  their  swords. 
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tills  evil,  a  tolerably  fair  proportion  of  good.  1 
can  discover  that  1  did  not  make  mvself,  and  alsrt 
that  the  being  that  did  make  me,  has  shown  a 
degree  of  power  and  of  wisdom  far  beyond  my 
powers  of  comprehension.  1  can  also  see  so  much 
good  proceediftg  from  his  system  eren  here, 
that  I  am  inclined  to  love  him ;  but  I  can  see  sa 
much  evil,  that  I  am  inclined  also  to  fear  him.  1 
lind  myself  a  compound  being,  made  tip  of  body 
and  mind,  and  the  union  is  so  intimate,  that  the 
one  appears  to  perish,  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
other.  In  attempting  to  reconcile  this  last  evil, 
death,  and  the  many  more  that  lead  to  it,  with  the 
wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  that  I  see  displayed 
on  many  other  occasions,  I  find  that  I  have  strong 
aspirings  after  a  state,  that  me/y  survive  this  appa* 
rent  dissolution,  and  I  find  that  I  have  this  feeling 
in  common  with  all  the  rest  of  my  species  ;  I 
find  also,  on  looking  within,  that  I  have  a  mind 
capable  of  much  higher  delights  than  matter  of 
earth  can  afford.  On  looking  still  more  closely 
into  myself,  I  find  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
is  the  first  state  of  existence  I  ever  enjoyed ;  I 
can  recollect  no  other,  I  am  conscious  of  no 
other.  Here  then  I  stand  as  upon  a  point  acknow- 
ledged, that  this  world  is  the  first  stage  of  exist- 
ence to  that  compound  animal  man,  and  that  it  in 
to  him  at  least  the  first  link  in  that  order  of  thin<^ 
in  which  mind  is  united  to  matter.  May  not  then 
this  present  state^  be,  as  relates  to  mind,  a  state  of 
infancy  and  childhood,  where  the  elements  and 
the  rudiments  of  a  progressive  i^tate  are  to  be 
received  and  acquired  ;  and  may  not  such  be  neces- 
sarily a  state  of  discipline ;  and  may  not  an  all- 
wise  and  all-perfect  Being,  take  less  delight  in 
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creating  stones  and  blocks,  and  in  making  them 
capable  of  eternal  happiness,  than  in  ultimately 
granting  this  glorious  boon  to  creatul*es  whom  he 
had  formed  intellectual  and  responsible  ?  And  is 
not  this  supposition  far  less  absurd  and  monstrous, 
than  to  conclude  the  Deity  unjust,  and  the  volun- 
tary author  of  evil,  necessary  from  his  prescience 
that  foresaw  it,  yet  permitted  it ;  and  gratuitous 
from  his  power,  that  could,  yet  would  not  prevent 
it  ?  Having  arrived  at  these  conclusions  by  look- 
ing into  myself,  I  then  look  to  things  around  me, 
and  without  me,  and  I  find  an  external  state  of 
things,  corresponding  precisely  with  these  internal 
conclusions.  I  find  a  mixed  state  and  condition  to 
be  the  lot  of  man  ;  he  has  much  of  good  to  enjoy, 
and  much  of  evil  to  encounter,  and  the  more  or  the 
less  of  either  I  observe  depends  in  very  many 
instances  on  himself  I  farther  find  that  this  is  no 
particular  discovery  of  mine,  that  it  has  struck  the 
profoundest  thinkers,  and  the  justest  reasoners  of 
all  ages,  quite  as  forcibly,  and  been  much  better 
expressed.  I  farther  see  that  a  state  of  discipline 
naturally  presupposes  for  its  proper  theatre  a  mixed 
state  of  good  and  of  evil,  since  a  mixed  state 
alone  it  is,  that  calls  many  virtues  into  action, 
that  could  not  be  exercised  iii  a  state  of  perfection, 
such  for  instance,  as  benevolence  in  alleviating  the 
miseries  of  others,  or  resignation  in  bearing  our 
own.  In  short,  I  find  it  to  be  precisely  what  I  con- 
ceive mind  in  its  compound  state  might  most  natu- 
rally require,  namely,  a  state  of  discipline,  with 
quite  enough  of  good  to  keep  intellectual  agents 
from  despair,  and  quite  enough  of  evil  to  keep 
them  from  presumption ;  good  also,  not  so  independ- 
ent of  our  exertions,   as  to  justify  our  idleness 
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and  evil  not  so  necessary  and  unavoidable  as  ti> 
paralyse  us  with  despondency. 

I  have  strong  doubts  as  to  the  permission  of 
those  phenomena  that  have  been  termed  supematd* 
ral,  since  the  era  of  the  apostles ;  and  if  there  be 
any  wrho  think  they  have  witnessed  such  things, 
they  should  reflect  that  there  is  this  hazard  in  di* 
vulfing  them — ^they  voluntarily  wedge  themselves 
up  mto  the  very  awkward  dilemma  of  being  con- 
sidered either  as  liars  or  fools.     To  withhold  our 
assent  to  such  things  if  we  have  witnessed  them  is 
difficult ;  but  to  give  our  assent  to  them  because  they 
have  been  witnessed  by  others,  is  absurd.    In  this 
latter  case,  the  reasoning  of  Dr.  Hume  will  applji 
and  is  conclusive  against  all  such  phenomena  sub^ 
sequent  to  the  era  stated  above  ;  for  Aere,  we  trust 
not  to  experience,  but  to  testimony,  and  it  is  con- 
trary to  our  experience  that  such  superhuman  ap- 
pearances should  be  true,  but  it  is  not  contrary  to 
our  experience  that  the  human  testimony  by  which 
they  are  supported,  should  be  false.     I  know  not 
which  is  most  detrimental  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind :  to  believe  in  such  things  if  they  have  nevei 
happened,  or  to  disbelieve  them  if  they  have.    But 
it  is  obvious  that  to  deny  them,  even  in  opposition 
to  our  ovm  experience,  would  savour  less  strongly 
of  presumption,  than  to  admit  them  on  the  bare  tes- 
timony of  others,  would  of  weakness ;  and  the  ad- 
vocates of  supernatural  appearances  having  hap- 
pened in  modem  times,  are  sure  to  be  in  the  mi- 
nority, not  only  as  to  number,  but  also  as  to  weight. 

Early  impressions  are  not  easily  erased;  the 
yn^f^.^BX  i»  faithfjul  to  the  signet,  and  subseqnaat  *" 
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impressions  serve  rather  to  indent  the  former  on^, 
than  to  eradicate  them.  To  change  the  metaphor, 
we  might  say  thac  the  now  cask  takes  its  odour 
from  the  first  wine  that  it  receives ;  what  may  be 
poured  in  ailerwards  will  be  contained,  but  the 
first  is  imbibed,  Rousseau  carried  his  envy,  hatred, 
and  malice,  of  all  literary  contemporaries,  almost 
to  phrensy.  A  social  savage  on  this  point,  he 
recoiled  as  sullenly  from  the  courtesy  of  Hume  as 
from  the  caustic  of  Voltaire.  This  enigma  in  his 
character  may  be  solved  by  recollecting,  that  when 
he  was  clerk  to  M.  Dupin,  he  was  not  permitted  to 
dine  at  his  table  on  those  days  that  the  literati 
assembled  there.  Even  then,  he  felt  his  own  pow- 
ers, and  despised  him  who,  *  like*  the  base  Judean, 
threw  a  pearl  away  richer  than  all  his  tribe, ^  There- 
fore, he  commenced  his  campaign  with  no  very  char^ 
itable  feelings  for  his  contemporaries;  *  but  entered,' 
Bays  Grimm,  *  the  field  of  literature,  as  Marius  re- 
entered Rome,  breathing  revenge,  and  remember- 
ing the  marshes  of  Mintumae.' 


In  all  places,  and  in  all  times,  those  religionists 
who  have  believed  too  much,  have  been  more 
inclined  to  violence  and  persecution  than  those 
who  have  believed  too  little — I  suspect  the  reason 
is,  that  indifference  is  a  much  less  active  principle 
than  enthusiasm. 

We  seek  the  society  of  the  ladies  with  a  view  to 
be  pleased,  rather  than  to  be  instructed ;  and  are 

•  1  here  allude  to  Rousseau's  appreciation  oiL  himself ;  but 
/,':%e  Mas  a  pearl,  I  should  have  no  objection  to  buy  at  my 
price,  if  I  could  only  seU  him  at  his  own. 
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more  gratified  by  those  who  will  talk,  than  by  those 
that  are  silent ;  for  if  they  talk  well,  we  are  doubly 
delighted  to  receive  information  from  so  pleasant  a 
source,  and  if  they  are  at  times  a  little  out  in  their 
conclusions,  it  is  flattering  to  our  vanity  to  set 
them  right.  Therefore,  I  would  have  the  ladies 
indulge  with  somewhat  less  of  reserve  in  the  free- 
dom of  conversation,  notwithstanding  the  remark 
of  him  who  said  with  more  of  point  than  of  polite- 
ness, that  they  .were  the  very  reverse  of  their  own 
mirrors  :  for  the  one  reflected  without  talking,  but 
the  other  talked  without  reflecting. 

If  an  author  write  better  than  his  contemporaries, 
they  will  term  him  a  plagiarist ;  if  as  well,  a  pre- 
^  tender ;  but  if  worse,  he  may  stand  some  chance 
of  commendation,  as  a  genius  of  some  promise, 
from  whom  much  may  be  expected  by  a  due  atten- 
tion to  their  good  counsel  and  advice.  When  a 
dull  author  has  arrived  at  this  point,  the  best  thing 
he  can  do  for  his  fame,  is  to  die  before  he  can  folloMr 
it ;  his  brother  dullards  will  in  this  case  club  their 
efibrts  to  confer  upon  him  one  year  of  immortalily, 
a  boon  which  few  of  them  could  realize  for  them- 
selves ;  and  this  year  of  fame  may  be  even  extended 
to  two,  provided  the  candidate  can  be  proved  to 
have  died  on  classic  ground,  and  to  have  been 
buried  within  the  verge  of  the  meanderings  of  the 
Tiber,  or  the  murmurings  of  the  Melissus. 


A.  torrent  of  declamation,  where  all  is  sound  and 
verbiage,  has  often  served  the  ends  of  the  oppres- 
sor, and  proved  more  fatal  to  the  oppressed,  than 
any  force  of  argument  or  reason  that  could  bo 
brought  against  him  ;  as  an  expert  swimmer  is  in 
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more  danger  from  the  foam  of  the  surf,  than  from 
the  deepest  water  of  the  ocean  ;  for  although  the 
former  has  no  profundity,  it  has  also  no  buoyancy, 
neither  can  the  voice  of  distress  be  heard  amidst 
the  roar  of  the  breakers. 


The  British  constitution  is  the  proudest  political 
monument  of  the  combined  and  progressive  wis- 
dom of  man :  throughout  the  whole  civilized  world 
its  preservation  ought  to  be  prayed  for,  as  a  choice 
and  peerless  model,  uniting  all  the  beauties  of  pro- 
portion, with  all  the  solidity  of  strength.  But 
nothing  human  is  perfect,  and  experience  has 
shown  that  this  proud  monument  of  human  wis- 
dom wants  that  which  its  earlier  designers  had 
.conceived  that  it  possessed ;  a  self-preserving 
power.  Those,  therefore,  are  its  truest  friends  who 
are  most  vigilant  and  unremitting  in  their  efforts  lo 
keep  it  from  corruption,  and  to  guard  it  from  decay ; 
whose  veneration,  as  it  regards  what  it  has  been, 
and  whose  affection,  as  it  relates  to  what  it  may  be, 
is  exceeded  only  by  their  fears  for  its  safety,  when 
they  reflect  upon  what  it  is.  And  it  is  a  feeling  as 
dishonourable  to  those  who  entertain  it,  as  un- 
merited by  those  against  whom  it  is  entertained,  to 
fiuspect  that  those  hearts  and  hands  that  are  most 
zealous  and  vigilant  in  preserving  this  beautiful 
fabric  from  decay,  would  not  be  equally  brave  and 
energetic  in  defending  it  from  danger. 

It  is  much  easier  to  ruin  a  man  of  principle, 
than  a  man  of  none,  for  he  may  be  ruined  through 
his  scruples.  Knavery  is  supple,  and  can  bend ; 
but  honesty  is  firm  and  upright,  and  yields  not. 
It  was  upon  this  ground  that  Bossuet,  bishop  of 
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Meaiuc,  recommended  Louis  the  Fourteenth  to 
secure  the  approbation  of  Fenelon,  archbishop  of 
Cambray,  as  to  his  marriage  with  Madame  do 
Maintenon. 


A  calumniator  will  sometimes  tell  truths  that  are 
injurious  to  himself,  if,  by  doing  so,  he  can  gain 
believers  as  to  those  falsehoods  which  he  circulates 
of  another.  Thus  Rousseau,  who  had  much  me- 
thod in  his  madness,  and  more  malice,  has  shown 
that  his  reputation  was  less  dear  to  him  than  his 
revenge  ;  for  he  bespatters  himself  with  infamy  in 
his  confessions^  only  to  make  that  dirt  stick  the 
stronger  which  he  accumulates  upon  others,  and 
affects  the  greatest  candour,  only  to  exercise  the 
^pcntost  cruelty. 


The  French  revolution*  was  a  machine  invented 
and  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
liberty ;  but  it  had  neither  lever-clogs,  nor  adjust- 
ing powers,  and  the  consequences  were,  that  it 
worked  so  rapidly  that  it  destroyed  its  own  inven- 
tors, and  set  itself  on  fire. 

♦  That  France,  having  no  materials  to  work  with,  but 
snch  u  could  be  found  in  the  heads  of  Frenchmen,  should 
merge  into  a  military  despotism,  required  no  prophet  to 
foretf^  Bonaparte  said  that  on  his  return  from  Egypt,  he 
found  the  coiJstitulion  in  abeyxmce,  and  the  crown  upon 
rt*  the  ground.    He  stooped  down  and  picked  it  up.    He  nad 

•*I.*-  not,  like  Washington,  the  courage  to  spurn'  the  glittering 
Mable,  but  he  had  the  heart  to  make  despotism  palatable.— 
He  gave  to  Frenchmen  conquest  in  the  room  of  freedom : 
and  while  he  contracted  their  liberties,  enlarged  their  pri- 
son; h()l  ling  oui  to  them  this  compensation,  '  You  siuili  be 
WfJsfcrs  of  Eurojir^  hut  my  slaves.  T 
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Metaphysicians  have  b^en  learning  tbeir  lessen 
for  the  last  four  thousand  years,  and  it  is  high  time 
that  they  should  now  begin  to  teach  us  something. 
Can  any  of  the  tribe  inform  us  why  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  are  carried  on  with  undiminished 
strength  and  activity  in  dreams,  except  the  judg- 
ment, which  alone  is  suspended  and  donnant? 
This  faculty  of  the  mind  is  in  a  state  of  total  inef- 
ficiency during  dreams ;  let  any  man  carefully  ex- 
amine his  own  experience  on  this  subject,  and  he 
will  find  that  the  most  glaring  incongruities  of  time, 
the  most  palpable  contradictions  of  place,  and  the 
grossest  absurdities  of  circumstance,  are  most 
glibly  swallowed  down  by  the  dreamer,  without  the 
slightest  dissent  or  demurrage  of  the  judgments 
The  moment  we  are  wide  awake,  the  judgment 
reassumes  her  functions,  and  shocks  us  with  sur- 
prise at  a  credulity  that  even  in  sleep  could  recoiv- 
Siie  such  a  tissue  of  inconsistencies.  I  remember 
that  on  conversing  on  this  subject  with  a  gentleman 
of  DO  mean  acquirement,  he  informed  me  of  a  curi- 
ous circumstance  with  respect  to  himself.  He 
dreamed  that  he  saw  the  funeral  of  an  intimate  friend, 
and  in  the  continuation  of  the  same  dream,  he  met 
his  dead  friend  walking  in  the  streets,  to  whom  he 
imparted  the  melancholy  tidings  without  experien- 
cing, at  the  time,  the  remotest  feeling  as  to  the  mon- 
strous absurdity  of  the  communication;  neiiher 
Avas  his  conviction  of  that  event  shaken,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  until  he  awoke,  by  this  astounding 
proof  of  its  falsehood.  The  only  plausible  account 
(hat  offers  itself  to  my  mind,  as  to  the  phenomenon 
i>f  this  suspension  of  ilie  judgment,  seems  to  be 
ihis :  all  dreams  are  a  piece  of  vivid  painti7ig  to  tkb 
fnimVs  eye :  we  clearly  sec  all  that  we  dream  about ; 
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\^  rv^'  Is  no  doubt,  and  of  course  no  reasoning,  for 
ii^o  panorama  is  before  us,  and  all  its  subjects  are 
0cula  subjectajidelibus*  As  all  dreams,  so  far  as  I 
can  recollect  my  own,  or  find  out  by  inquiring  of 
others,  seem  to  be  produced  by  vivid  paintings  on 
the  mind's  eye,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  very  curious 
inquiry  of  what  forms,  shapes,  or  figures  are  the 
dreams  of  those  composed  who  have  been  bom 
blind  ;  do  they  ever  dream  ?  and  if  they  do,  can 
they  explain  what  they  have  been  dreaming  about, 
by  any  reference  to  outward  objects  which  they 
have  never  seen  ?  I  merely  suggest  those  hints  for 
the  use  of  those  who  have  leisure  and  opportunity 
for  such  investigations. 


It  is  curious  that  some  learned  dunces,  because 
they  can  write  nonsense  in  languages  that  are 
desd,  should  despise  those  that  talk  sense  in  Ian* 
guages  that  are  living.  *  To  acquire  a  few  tongues,* 
says  a  French  writer, '  is  the  task  of  a  few  years, 
but  to  be  eloquent  in  one,  is  the  labour  of  a  life ' 


In  writing,  we  should  be  careful  to  introduce  no 
arguments  diat  are  controvertible ;  arguments  are 
like  soldiers,  it  is  better  to  have  a  few  who,  like  the 
Spartans  at  Thermopylae,  are  capable  of  defending 
a  post,  than  a  number  like  those  myriads  of  Per- 
sians that  accompanied  Xerxes,  and  that  served 
only  to  swell  the  triumph  and  augment  the  fame  of 
the  victor.  There  is  another  reason  why  we  should 
be  careful  to  have  a  ^  corps  elite*  of  good  arga* 
mcnts,  rather  than  to  increase  their  number  by  an 
addition  of  any  that  are  weak,  which  is  this  :  our 

*  Laid  before  the  faithful  effes. — Pub. 
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advdjcsary  will  not  fail  to  reply  to  those  that  are 
weaky  andj  by  overcoming  them,  will  take  the  credit, 
and  often  gain  it  too,  of  having  conquered  those 
that  are  strong ;  for,  as  in  fortifications,  extended 
works  are  seldom  without  some  points  that  are 
weak,  80  in  controversy,  multiplied  arguments  are 
seldom  without  some  positions  that  are  indefensi 
ble.  la  conversation  also,  no  less  than  in  writing, 
a  rule  somewhat  similar  to  that  insisted  on  above, 
might  be  recommended,  if  we  would  wish  wholly 
to  avoid  the  caustic  sarcasm  uttered  by  Bentley  to 
one  whose  tongue,  like  the  racehorse,  went  the 
faster  the  less  weight  it  carried,  namely,  that  he 
showed  his  learning  to  the  ignorant,  but  his  igno- 
rance to  the  learned.  In  fact,  if  men  would  confine 
their  talk  to  those  subjects  only  which  they  under- 
stand, that  which  St.  John  informs  us  took  place 
once  in  heaven,  would  happen  very  frequently  on 
earth,  *  silence  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour.^  Hal- 
ley,  the  great  mathematician,  dabbled  not  a  little  in 
infidelity ;  he  was  rather  too  fond  of  introducing  this 
subject;  and  once  when  he  had  descanted  some- 
what freely  on  it  in  the  presence  of  his  friend  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  the  latter  cut  him  short  with  this 
observation :  *  I  alwa)'s  attend  to  you,  Dr.  Halley, 
with  the  greatest  deference  when  you  do  us  the 
honour  to  converse  on  astronomy  or  the  mathe- 
matics, because  they  are  subjects  that  you  have 
industriously  investigated,  and  which  you  well 
understand ;  but  religion  is  a  subject  on  which  I 
always  hear  you  with  pain,  because  this  is  a  sub- 
ject which  you  have  not  seriously  examined,  and 
do  not  comprehend ;  you  despise  it  because  you 
have  not  studied  it,  and  you  will  not  study  it 
because  you  despise  it.' 
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To  euro  us  of  our  immoderate  love  of  gain^  we 
should  seriously  consider  how  many  goods  there 
are  that  money  will  not  purchase,  and  these  the 
best;  and  how  many  evils  there  are  that  money  will 
not  remedy,  and  these  the  worst.  An  ancient  phi- 
losopher of  Athens,  where  the  property  of  the 
wealthy  was  open  to  the  confiscations  of  the 
informer,  consoled  himself  for  the  loss  of  his  for* 
tune  by  the  following  reflection :  '  I  have  lost  my 
money^  and  with  it  my  cares ;  for  when  I  was  rich, 
I  was  afraid  of  every  poor  man,  but  now  that  I  am 
poor,  every  rich  man  is  afraid  of  me.* 

A  thorough-paced  knave  will  rarely  quarrel  with 
one  whom  he  can  cheat.  His  revenge  is  plunder ; 
therefore  he  is  usually  the  most  forgiving  of  beings, 
upon  the  principle  that  if  he  come  to  an  open  rup- 
ture, he  must  defend  himself,,  and  this  does  not  suit 
a  man  whose  vocation  it  is  to  keep  hij  hands  in  the 
pockets  of  another. 


Ladies  of  fashion  starve  their  happiness  to  feed 
their  vanity,  and  their  love  to  feed  their  pride. 

Great  wits  who  pervert  their  talents  to  sap  the 
foundation  of  morality,  have  to  answer  for  ^1  the 
evil  that  lesser  wits  may  accomplish  through  their 
means,  even  to  the  end  of  time.  A  heavy  load  of 
responsibility,  where  the  mind  is  still  alive  to  do 
mischief,  when  the  hand  it  animated  is  dust.  Men 
of  talent  may  make  a  breach  in  morality  at  which 
men  of  none  may  enter ;  as  a  citadel  may  be  earned 
by  muskets  after  a  road  has  been  battered  out  foi 
ihem  by  eannon. 
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TheM  is  this  ofgood  iti  real  evils,  they  deliver  us 
while  they  last  from  the  petty  despotism  of  all  thai 
Were  ^naginary. 

There  are  many  moral  Actseons  who  are  as  miser 
'flibly  devoured  by  objects  of  their  own  choosing,  an 
WM^e  fabulous  one  by  his  own  hounds. 

He  that  threatens  us,  not  having  the  power  to 
harm  us,  would  perhaps  do  so  if  he  could ;  but  he 
that  threatens,  having  the  power,  is  not  much  to  be 
feared.  A  man  in  a  paroxysm  of  passion  may  ex* 
claim :  '  I  would  stab  you  if  I  had  a  sword  V  and 
perhaps  he  would  be  as  good  as  his  word;  but  he 
that  has  a  sword,  will  either  use  it  without  threaten* 
ing,  or  threaten  without  using  it. 

Women  of  superior  acquirements,  and  of  stei- 
ling  qualifications,  if  they  can  so  far  forget  them- 
selves as  to  envy  pretty  fools  the  little  attentions 
they  receive  from  prating  coxcombs,  act  as  ab- 
surdly as  if  they  were  to  begrudge  the  fly  her 
paramour,  or  the  moth  her  may.  Madame  de 
Stael,  however,  has  ofVen  been  heard  to  say  that 
she  would  gladly  have  exchanged  all  the  brightest 
qualities  of  the  mind  for  that  which  niggard  nature 
had  denied  her,  the  perishable  but  attractive  beau- 
ties of  the  body.  A  sentiment,  after  all,  more  dis* 
creditable  perhaps  to  our  sex  than  to  herself. 

A  man  who  succeeds  to  his  father's  reputation  ^ 
must  be  greater  than  him  to  be  considered  as 
^eat ;  but  he  that  succeeds  to  his  father's  riches, 
will  have  to  encounter  no  such  deduction.  The 
popular  opinion  adds  to  our  means,  but  diminishes 
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our  merits  ;  and  it  is  not  an  unsafe  rule  to  believe 
less  than  you  hear  with  respect  to  a  man's  fortune, 
and  more  than  you  hear  with  respect  to  his  fame. 

Could  any  nostrum  be  discovered  that  would 
considerably  lengthen  the  life  of  man,  this  specious 
good  would  be  a  real  evil  to  the  best  interests  of 
humanity,  first,  by  diminishing  the  value  of  the 
reversions  of  virtue,  by  postponing  the  period  of 
their  realization ;  and  secondly,  by  giving  longevity 
to  the  development,  and  permanence  to  the  pros- 
perity of  vice. 

Extemporaneous  and  oral  harangues  will  always 
have  this  advantacre  over  those  that  are  read  from 
a  manuscript.  Every  burst  of  eloquence  or  spark 
of  genius  they  may  contain,  however  studied  they 
may  have  be^n  beforehand,  will  appear  to  the 
audience  to  be  the  effect  of  the  sudden  inspiration 
of  talent.  Whereas  similar  ofTorts,  when  written, 
although  they  might  not  cost  the  writer  half  the 
time  in  his  closet,  will  never  be  appreciated  as  any 
thing  more  than  the  slow  eflforts  of  long  study  and 
laborious  application;  * olebunt  oleum^  etsi  non 
oleqnt  ;**  and  this  circumstance  it  is  that  gives  such 
peculiar  success  to  a  pointed  reply,  since  the  hear- 
ers are  certain,  in  this  case,  that  the  eloquence 
arises  ex  re  nata^  and  that  the  brilliancy  has  been 
elicited  from  the  collision  of  another  mind,  as 
i^pidly  as  the  spark  from  the  steel. 

There  can  be  no  Christianity  where  there  is  no 
charity  ;  but  the  censorious  cultivate  the  forms  of 

♦  They  mil  smell  of  oil^  thmigh  (hey  contnin  none. — ^Poi. 
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<%»ligioii,  that  the  j  may  more  freely  indulge  in  the 
only  pleasure  of  their  lives,  that  of  calumniating 
l!iose,.who  to  their  other  failings  add  not  the  s^inof 
h3rpocrisy»  But  hypocrisy  can  beat  calumny  even 
at  her  own  weapons,  and  can  feign  forgiveness/ 
while  she  feels  tesentment  and  meditates  revenge* 

Those  who  take  their  opinion  of  women  from 
the  reports  of  a  rake,  will  be  no  nearer  the  truth 
than  those  who  take  their  opinions  of  men  from 
the  lips  of  a  prostitute. 

He  that  knowingly  defends  the  wrong  side  of  a 
question,  pays  a  very  bad  compliment  to  all  his 
hearers  :  it  is  in  plain  English  this  :  '  Falseliood, 
supported  by  my  talents,  is  stronger  than  truth  sup- 
ported by  yours.* 

The  horrible  catastrophes  that  sometimes  happen 
to  the  vicious,  are  as  sdutary  to  others  by  their 
warning,  as  the  most  brilliant  rewards  of  the  vir- 
tuous are  by  their  eitample.  And,  on  the  contrary, 
the  successes  of  the  bad,  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
good,  might  make  us  tremble  for  the  interests  of 
virtue,  tv^te  not  these  very  things  the  strongest 
proofs  of  an  hereafter. 

The  upright,  if  he  suffer  calumny  to  move  him, 
fears  the  tongue  of  man  more  than  the  eye  of  God. 

The  secret  of  some  men's  attractions  might  be 
safely  told  to  all  the  world  ;  for  under  any  other 
management  but  that  of  the  possessor,  they  would 
cease  to  attract.  Those  who  attempted  to  imitate 
tliem,  would  find  that  they  had  got  the  fiddle^' 
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but  not  tba  fiddlestick;  the  puppet-show,  but  not 
punch. 

How  happens  it  that  all  men  envy  us  our  wealth, 
but  that  no  man  envies  us  our  health  ?  The  reason 
perhaps  is  this :  it  is  very  seldom  that  we  can  lose 
our  wealth  without  some  one  being  the  better  for 
it,  by  gaining  that  which  we  have  lost ;  but  no  one 
is  jealous  of  us  on  account  of  our  health,  because 
if  we  were  to  lose  that,  this  would  be  a  loss  that 
betters  no  one. 

Some  men  are  very  entertaining  for  a  first  inter- 
view, but  after  that  they  are  exhausted,  and  run 
out ;  on  a  second  meeting  we  shall  find  them  very 
flat  and  monotonous ;  like  hand-organs,  we  have 
heard  all  their  tunes  ;  but  unlike  those  instruments, 
they  are  not  new-barrelled  so  easily. 

He  that  has  energy  enough  in  his  constitution  to 
root  out  a  vice,  should  go  a  Httle  farther,  and  try  to 
plant  a  virtue  in  its  place ;  otherwise  he  will  have 
his  labour  to  renew;  a  strong  soil  that  has  produced 
weeds,  may  be  made  to  produce  wheat  with  far 
less  difficulty  than  it  would  cost  to  make  it  produce 
nothing. 

Would  morality  suffer  more  from  a  philosopher 
who,  like  Arcesilaus,  decried  it  by  his  words,  but 
supported  it  by  his  deeds  ;  or  from  him  who,  like 
Aristippus,  gave  sobriety  his  praise,  but  sensuality 
hijs  practice  ?  Some  preceptors,  perceiving  this 
dilemma,  have  run  upon  both  the  horns  of  it,  in 
•ndeayouring  to  escape  them,  and  have  taughl  «• 
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what  WQ  OQgJit  to  do  by  their  precept,  and  what 
we  ought  not  to  do  by  their  example. 

When  we  are  in  the  company  of  se&nble  men, 
we  otfght  to  be  doubly  cautious  of  talking  too  much, 
lest  we  lose  two  good  things,  their  good  opinion 
and  our  own  improvement,^  and  disclose  one  thing 
which  had  better  have  been>  concealed,  our  self- 
sufficiency  ;  for  what  we  have  to  say  we  know, 
but  what  they  have  to  say,  we  know  not. 

Pride  either  finds  a  desert,  or  makes  one  ^  sub' 
mission  cannot  tame  its  ferocity,  nor  satiety  fill  its 
voracity,  and  it  requires  very  costly  food — its 
keeper's  happiness. 

Love  is  an  alch3rmist  that  can  transmute  poison 
into  food — and  a  spaniel,  that  prefers  even  punish* 
ment  from  one  hand,  to  caresses  from  another. 
But  it  is  in  love,  as  in  war,  we  are  often  more 
indebted  for  our  success  to  the  weakness  of  the 
•defence,  than  to  the  energy  of  the  attack;  for 
mere  idleness  has  ruined  more  women  than  pas- 
sion, vanity  more  than  idleness,  and  credulity  more 
than  either. 


Calumny  crosses  oceans,  scales  mountains,  and 
traverses  deserts,  with  greater  ease  than  the  Scy- 
thian Abaris,  and  like  him,  rides  upon  a  poisoned 
arrow. 


It  is  pleasant  enough  for  a  by-stander  who  hap' 
|>ens  to  be  in  the  secret,  to  note  the  double  decep- 
tion, and  the  reciprocal  hypocrisy  that  is  constantly 
going  on  between  the  young  and  the  old,  in  thia 
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wicked  and  transitory  world.  The  young  are  con- 
stantly paying  every  kind  of  attention  to  the  old, 
without  feeling  the  slightest  esteem,  and  the  old 
are  as  constantly  levying  the  discount  of  their  post 
obits  from  the  young  without  intending  the  smallest 
remuneration*  I  remember  a  rich  old  gentleman 
at  college,  who  constantly  calculated  the  state  of 
.  his  health  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  these  mercenary 
attentions.  Some  little  time  before  he  died,  his 
physician  would  fain  have  persuaded  him  that  he 
was  much  better  '  it  would  not  do,  he  had  just  dis- 
covered,' he  said,  *  six  fatal  symptoms  in  his  own 
case, — three  presents^  and  three  visits  in  one  dcuf 
from  his  dear  friend  Mr,  H, 

Evils  in  the  journey  of  life,  are  like  the  hills 
which  alarm  travellers  upon  their  road ;  they  both 
appear  great  at  a  distance,  but  when  we  approach 
them,  we  find  that  they  are  far  less  insurmountable 
than  we  had  conceived. 


If  a  man  could  make  gold,  he  would  incur  a 
double  danger,  first  from  his  own  avarice,  and 
secondly  from  the  avarice  of  other  men.  The 
first  would  make  him  a  slave,  or  the  second  a  pi  1- 
soner ;  for  princes  and  potentates  would  think  a 
goldmaker  a  very  convenient  member  pf  their 
exchequer ;  and  as  there  would  be  very  little  chance 
of  his  dismissal,  they  would  tak^  care  that  he 
should  not  enjoy  a  sinecure  place . 

In  the  preface  to  Lacon,  I  have  observed  that 
there  are  but  two  modes  to  obtain  celebrity  in  au- 
thorship, discovery,  or  conquest.  Discovery,  by 
saying  what  non*  others  have  said,  with  this  pro- 
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>i80,  that  it  be  true  as  well  as  new ;  and  conquest, 
by  saying  what  others  have  said,  but  with  more 
point,  brevity  and  brightness.  To  demand  that  any 
writer,  be  his  powers  or  calibre  what  it  may, 
should  avail  himself  of  no  materials  whatever,  ex- 
cept those  that  arise  out  of  his  own  resources  and 
'invention,  is  as  unjust  and  extravagant  as  it  would 
be  to  insist  that  a  Michael  Angelo  or  a  Canova 
should  have  no  credit  for  a  statue  because  they  did 
not  create^  the  block  of  marble  from  which  it  was 
produced. 

*  Quies  dulce  est  digito  monstrari  et  dicier  hie  est^\ 

Pericles  overrated  the  paltry  distinction,  if  he 
'  were  so  pleased  as  we  are  told  he  was,  by  being 
^inted  out  to  a  stranger  in  the  streets  of  Athens  ; 
lor  the  very  same  thing  happens  every  day  in  Lon- 
don to  Cribb  the  champion.  Yet  London  is  a  far 
superior  city  to  Athens,  and  Cribb  a  far  inferior 
man  to  Pericles. 


There  are  some  horses  full  of  figure,  that  bend 
.the  knee,  plant  the  hoof,  and  throw  in  their  haunches 
to  admiration,  but  with  all  these  qualifications  they 
Jwsscss  little  or  no  speedy  cannot  carry  weight, 
and  when  put  to  the  proof,  are  hollow  beat  by 

♦  Readers  of  taste  and  candour  will  perceive  the  drift  of 
4his  article,  and  apply  it,  if  not  according  to- my  hopes, 
assuredly  according  to  my  deserts.  I  am  certain  it  is  a 
very  easy  thing  to  find  fault  with  a  work  embracing  so 
«ian3r  topics  as  this  which  I  have  attempted,  and  I  am  as 
.certain  that  it  would  be  a  very  useful  thing  to  .produce 
lomething  similar,  but  superior ;  I  shall  most  freely  for< 
ff ivc  the  one,  to  those  who  shall  accomplish  the  other. 

t— To  whom  His  stoeH, 

When  ffozers pdifUing,itfhisper,  '  It  is  he* — ^Pup. 
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of  tax  k4»  sbowy  acquireinenU.    By  tbo 
on  the  turf,  knowing  in  horseflesh,  these 
t  ugBificantly  XeTmedJUU'CcUcJters,  This 
shoaUi  not  be  monopolized  by  quadrupeds; 
is  a  luge  room  in  the  vicinity  of  West^ 
rhere  some  bipeds  may  be  both  heard  and 
who,  IS  they  possess  all  the  quaUties  stated 
abort,  OQSht  not  be  denied  the  designation. 


commence  hfe  in  a  career  of  honesty, 
bm  BMCi  with  so  many  disappointments  that  ibey 
are  obliged lodisrobethemselres  of  their  conscience 
for  fear  it  should  grow  as  threadbare  as  their  coat, 
*  Dtdimmmt  mrmx,  aurwnque  voluhile  toUunt.^*  Tliis 
is  adegiadation  that  will  happen  to  most  m&i  whose 
pciacqiles  are  rooted  only  cm  earth,  unrefreshed  by 
the  dews  of  heaven.  Such  men  begin  well,  but 
end  iD ;  like  a  certain  lawyer  who,  on  being  asked 
why  he  defended  so  many  bad  causes,  replied  that 
he  did  so  because  he  had  lost  so  many  good  ones. 


It  has  often  struck  me  that  most  of  those  argu- 
ments which  are  adduced  as  pregnant  with  conso- 
lation under  our  misfortunes,  are  not  an  alleviation 
but  an  aggravation  of  our  ills,  and  that  they  derive 
what  httle  efficacy  they  possess,  solely  from  oiir 
seldshness.  Thus,  if  our  friends  can  prove  to  us 
that  the  calamity  under  which  we  labour  is  what 
all  are  liable  to,  that  none  will  in  the  end  be 
exempted  from  it,  and  that  fnany  others  are  now 
actually  suffering  under  it ;  these  melancholy  tru- 

»  They  fAvn  the  rac^  and  svatrh  the  slippery  gold. — Pea 
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imnBf  MrbkL  arc  so  constantly  urged  as  matters  of 
consolation,  ought  rather,  to  a  benevolent  mind,  to 
be  a  matter  of  regret,  unless  indeed  we  have  the 

.  feelings  of  a  Herod,  who  ordered  many  noble  Jews 
ta  be  executed  at  his  death,  that  he  might  make 
sure  of  some  companions  in  calamity.  There 
would  indeed  be  something  in  such  reasoning,  if  it 
could  be  proved  that  an  evil  is  diminished  in  weight 
by  being  put  on  many  shoulders ;  but  if  life  is  a 
campaign  where  no  man's  knapsack  is  one  jot  the 
.lighter  because  his  comrade  bears  one  too.  My 
fever  is  not  diminished,  because  I  suffer  it  in  an 
liospital,  nor  my  plague,  because  I  linger  in  a  laza- 
retto. Because  thousands  have  died  in  the  bloom 

'  of  youth,  I  am  not  the  less  unwilling  to  undertake 
the  same  journey  in  the  maturity  of  manhood.  If 
indeed  my  friends  cite  instances  of  those  who  have 
borne  calamities  similar  to  my  own,  with  fortitude 
and  resignation,  this  indeed  is  a  proper  topic  on 
which  to  insbt,  and  we  have  a  right  to  rejoice, 
not  because  they  had  the  same  calamities,  but 
because  they  have  borne  them  well.  But  after  all, 
I  fear  it  must  be  admitted  that  our  self-love  is  too 
apt  to  draw  some  consolation  even  from  so  bitter  a 
source  as  the  calamities  of  others ;  and  I  am  the 
more  inclined  to  think  so  when  I  consider  the  con- 
verse of  this  proposition,  and  reflect  on  what  takes 
place  within  us  with  respect  to   our  pleasures. 

.  The  sting  of  our  pains  is  diminished,  by  the  assu- 
rance that  they  are  common  to  all;  but  from  feel- 
ings equally  egotistical,  it  imfortunately  happens 
Ihat  the  zest  and  relish  of  our  pleasures  is  heifht- 
ened  by  the  contrary  consideration,namely  that  they 
are  confined  io  ourselves.  This  conviction  it  are  thai 
,  tickles  the  palate  of  the  epicure,  that  infUmes  the 
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ttrdour  of  the  lover,  that  lends  ambition  her  ladder, 
and  extracts  the  thorns  from  a  crown 


Many  books  require  no  thought  from  those  who 
read  thera,  and  for  a  very  simple  reason ; — they 
made  no  such  demand  upon  those  who  wrote  them* 
Those  works  therefore  are  the  most  valuable,  that 
set  our  thinking  faculties  in  the  fullest  operation. 
For  as  the  solar  light  calls  forth  all  the  latent  pow- 
ers and  dormant  principles  of  vegetation  contained 
in  the  kernel,  but  which,  without  such  a  stimulus, 
would  neither  have  struck  root  downwards,  nor 
borne  fruit  upwards,  so  it  is  with  the  light  that  is 
intellectual :  it  calls  forth  and  awakens  into  energy 
those  latent  principles  of  thought  in  the  minds  of 
others,  which  without  this  stimulus,  reflection  would 
not  have  matured,  ncn:  examination  improved,  nmr 
action  imbodied. 


There  is  only  one  circumstance  in  which  the 
upright  man  will  imitate  the  hypocrite ;  I  mean  in 
his  attempts  to  conciliate  the  good  opinion  of  his 
fellow-men.  But  here  the  similarity  must  cease, 
for  their  respective  motives  are  wider  than  the  poles 
asunder ;  the  former  will  attempt  this  to  increase 
Jtiis  power  of  doing  good,  the  latter  to  augment  his 
means  of  doing  harm. 


Words  arc  in  this  respect  like  water,  that  they 
often  take  their  taste,  flavour,  and  character,  from 
the  mouth  out  of  which  they  proceed,  as  the  water 
from  the  channels  through  which  it  flows.  ThJts 
were  a  spendthrift  to  discourse  of  generosity  with 
a  miser,  a  demagogue  to  declaim  on  public  good  to 
a  patriot,  or  abigot  to  define  truth  to  a  j^iiloso- 
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phcr,  ought  Vie  to  wonder  tf  thki  regpeciive  parties 

mutually  misunderstood  «acii  odier,  since  on  these 

particular  terms,  each  is  his  own  lexicographer,  and 

prefers  his  own  etymologies  to  the  industry  of  a 

Skinner,  the  real  learning  of  a  Junius,  or  the 

assumed  authority  of  a  Johnson  ? 

Philosophy  is  a  bully  that  talks  very  loud,  when 
)Aie  danger  is  at  a  distance,  but  the  moment  she  is 
Inurd  pressed  by  the  enemy,  she  is  not  to  be  found 
at  her  post,  but  leaves  the  brunt  of  the  battle  to  be 
Ixnme  by  her  humbler,  but  steadier  comrade,  Reli- 
.^on,  whom  oa  ail  other  occasions  she  affects  to 
•4espi6e. 

There  are  many  that  despise  half  the  world ;  but 
if  there  be  any  that  deepise  the  whole  of  it,  it  is 
"because  the  other  half  despises  them. 

The  man  of  pleasur-e  should  more  properly  be 
termed  the  man  of  pain ;  like  Diogenes,  he  pur- 
chases repentance  at  the  highest  price,  and  sells 
the  richest  reversion  for  the  poorest  reality 

Who  for  the  most  part  are  they,  that  would  have 
all  mankind  look  backwards  instead  of  forwards, 
and  regulate  their  conduct  by  things  that  have  been 
4<me  ?  Those  who  are  the  most  ignorant  as  to  all 
ihings  that  are  doing.  Lord  Bacon  said^  time  is 
the  greatest  of  innovators ;  he  might  also  have  said, 
the  greatest  of  improvers ;  and  I  like  Madame  de 
JStaors  observation  on  this  subject,  quite  as  well  as 
Lord  Bacon's ;  it  is  this  :  '  that  past,  which  is  so 
presumptjaously  brought  forward  as  a  precedent  for 
the  present,  was  itself  founded  on  an  alteration  of 
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some  past  that  Went  before  it  ;^  and  yet  there  vn 
not  a  few  grown  children  of  the  present  day,  that 
would  blubber  and  pout  at  any  attempt  to  deliver 
them  from  the  petticoat  government  and  aproii-> 
string  security  of  their  good  great  grandmother-* 
Antiquity. 

There  is  a  hardihood  of  effrontery,  which  wiQ, 
under  many  circumstances,  supply  the   place  of 
courage,  as  impudence  has  sometimes  passed  cur- 
rent  for  wit.    Wilkes  had  much  of  the  first,  and 
Mirabeau  of  the  second.    He  received  challenge 
after  challenge,  but  unlike  Wilkes,  he  accepted 
none  of  them,  and  contented  himself  with  merely 
noting  down  the  names  of  the  parties  in  his  pocket- 
book.    '  It  is  not  fair,'  he  would  say,  Hhat  a  man  of 
talent,  like  myself,  should  be  exposed  to  blockheads 
like  these.'     It  would  seem  that  he  had  argued, 
himself  into  the  same  kind  of  self-importance  with 
Rousseau,  who  came  to  this  very  disinterested 
conclusion,  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  take 
the  utmost  possible  care  of  Jean  Jacques  for  the 
good  of  society. 

We  devote  the  activity  of  our  youth  io  revelry, 
and  the  decrepitude  of  our  age  to  repentance ;  and 
we  finish  the  farce  by  bequeathing  our  dead  bodies 
to  the  chancel,  which,  when  living,  we  interdicted 
from  the  church. 


Charles  Fox  said  that  restorations  were  the  moM 
bloody  of  all  revolutions  ;  and  he  might  have  added, 
that  reformations  are  the  best  mode  of  prerentin^ 
the  necessity  of  cither. 
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Some  mea  ytiH  admit  of  only  two  sorts  of  excel- 
lence, that  which  they  can  equal,  and  what  they 
term  a  still  higher,  tnat  which  thfy  can  surpass; 
as  to  those  efforts  that  beat  them,  they  would  deny 
the  existence  of  such,  rather  than  acknowledge 
their  own  defeat.  They  are  dazzled  by  the  rays 
o£  genius,  and  provoked  at  their  inability  to  arrire 
at  it ;  therefore,  like  those  idolators  that  liire  too 
far  from  the  temple,  they  form  and  fashion  out  a 
tittle  leaden  image  of  their  own,  before  which  they 
(all  down  and  worship. 

Age  and  love  associate  not ;  if  they  are  ever 
allied,  the  firmer  the  friendship,  the  more  fatal  is 
its  termination ;  and  an  old  man,  like  a  spider,* 
can  never  make  love,  without  beating  his  own 
deathwatch. 


The  interests  of  society  often  render  it  expedient 
pot  to  utter  the  whole  truth,  the  interests  of  science 
never.:  for  in  this  field  we  have  much  more  to  fear 
from  the  deficiency  of  truth,  than  from  its  abun- 
dance. Some  writers,  and  even  on  subjects  the 
most  abstruse,  write  so  as  to  be  understood  by 
others;  firstly,  because  they  understand  them- 
IH9lves,and  secondly,  because  Uiey  withhold  nothing 
firom  the  refider,  but  give  him  all  that  they  them- 
selves possess.  For  I  have  before  observed,  that 
clear  ideas  are  much  more  likely  to  produce  clear 
expressions,  than  clear  expressions  are  to  call  out 

*  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  male  spider  is 
supplied  with  a  little  bladder,  somewhat  similar  to  a  dram, 
aiMi  that  ticking  noise  which  has  been  termed  the  death- 
watch,  is  nomine  more  than  the  sound  he  makes  upon  his 
littte  apparatus^  m  order  to  serenade  and  allure  ilMftufrcis. 
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clear  ideas,  but  to  mir^s  of  (he  highest  order,  theM 
two  things  ate  reciprocally  to  each  other,  both 
cause  and  efTect,  producing  an  efRcienpjr  in  mind, 
somewhat  similar  to  momentum  in  flfachinery 
where  the  weight  imparts  contintiatiOtf  to  the  velo- 
city, and  the  velocity  imparts  power  to  the  weight. 
In  science,  therefore,  the  wJiole  truth  must  be  told. 
The  boldest  political  writer  of  the  last  century  was 
once  asked  by  a  friend  of  his,  a  brother  author  in 
the  bargain,  how  it  happened  that  whatev^  came 
from  his  pen  excited  so  great  a  sensation,  and  was 
instantly  read  by  every  one,  <  whereas/  added  his 
friend, '  when  I  write  any  thing  no  sOch  effects  are 
discernible.*  *Sir*,  said  the  fbfm^r  in  teply,  *if  I  were 
to  take  a  shoe,  and  cut  it  longitudinally,  into  two 
>qual  parts,  and  then  show  6ne  of  the  parts  so  cut, 
to  a  savage,  and  ask  him  what  it  was  intended  ftnr, 
he  would  twist  it  and  turn  it  about  in  all  directions, 
and  presently  hand  it  back  again  to  me,  saying  he 
was  quite  puzzled,  and  coiUd  not  say  for  what  it  was 
meant ;  but  if  I  were  to  show  the  same  savage  the 
whole  shoe,  mstead  of  the  half  one,  he  wotdd 
instantly  reply  chat  it  was  meant  for  the  foot.  And 
this  is  the  difference  between  you  ano  me — yon 
show  people  half  the  truth,  and  nobody  knows 
what  it  is  meant  for ;  but  I  show  them  the  whole  of 
the  truth,  and  then  every  body  knows  that  it  is 
meant  for  the  head? 

When  articles  rise,  the  consumer  is  the  first  that 
suffers,  and  when  they  fall,  he  is  the  last  that  gains 

Bed*  is  a  bundle  of  paradoxes :  we  go  to  it  witk 

*  Am  %  proof  that  indulgence  in  be4  has  a  two-fold  ten? 
d«»cy  io  shorten  life,  I  shall  here  observe  that  Sir  Jbhft 
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reluctance,  yet  we  qvit  il  with  regr«t ;  and  we  make 
up  our  minds  etery  night  to  leave  it  early,  bat  we 
make  up  our  bodies  ever}-  rooming  to  keep  it  late. 


'  Evertere  domug  tolas  stantibus  ipsis, 
Diifmciles.^ 

Nmhing  is  more  frequent  than  the  verification  of 
pil^wie  of  the  satirist ;  and  our  history  is  little  more 
m^n  an  exemplification  of  the  truth  it  conlaius.  With 
toil  and  trouble,  danger  and  difiiculty,  we  pass  our 
lives  either  in  pursuing  evil,  under  the  semblance 
of  good,  or  of  fieeing  good,  under  the  semblance 
of  evil ;    desiring  that  which  we  ought  to  dread, 

Sinclair,  in  his  remarks  on  longevity,  discovered  tbat  it  v:?» 
^compatible  with  every  walk  of  life,  with  every  profession, 
habit,  or  occupaticm,  save  and  except  the  peculiar  cases  of 
those  engaged  in  manufactories  of  articles  of  a  deleterious 
and  destractive  nature ;  as,  for  instance,  the  ojydizing  of 
some  of  the  metals.  Old  men,  it  woula  seem,  were  to  be 
found  amongst  those  who  had  travelled  and  those  who  had 
never  been  out  of  their  own  parish.  Excess  could  produce 
her  veterans,  no  less  than  temperance,  since  some  had  kept 
oflfthe  grim  tyrant  by  libations  of  wine,  as  successfully  as 
others  m  potations  of  water,  and  some  by  copious  applica- 
tions of*^  brandy  and  of  gin,  seem  to  have  Kept  on  their 
summons  to  the  land  of  spirits.  In  short,  it  appeared  that 
many,  who  agreed  in  scarcely  any  thing  else,  agreed  in 
having  attained  longevity.  But  there  were  only  two  ques- 
tions, m  which  they  all  agreed,  and  these  two  questions, 
when  put,  were  always  answered  in  theaf{irmativc,bythe 
oldest  of  those  Greenwich  and  Chelsea  pensioners  to  whom 
they  were  proposed.  The  questions  were  thus :  were  vou 
descended  from  parents  of  good  stamina  ?  and,  have  you  been 
in  thehtUfit  of  early  rising?  Elarly  rising,  therefore,  not 
only  gives  us  more^Ufc  in  the  same  number  of  our  years, 
bat  a4ds  likewise  to  their  number :  and  not  only  enable* 
us  to  enjoy  more  of  existence  in  the  same  measure  of  tlm«y 
but  increases  also  her  measure. 

40 
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ind  dreftdinf  that  which  we  ought  t6  d^aire  ;  «m>^ 
biiftcing  that  which  tarns  out  a  torment,  and  avoid- 
ing that  which  would  become  a  cure.  Tho  reason 
is  to  be  found  in  our  own  vanity,  which  dictates 
iu^  us,  that  we  are  wiser  than  nature,  or  nature's 
Gfod ;  who  nevertheless  can  humble  us  in  spite  of 
all  our  pride,  foil  us  in  spite  of  all  our  wisdom,  but 
who  can  also,  in  spite  of  all  our  presumption,  pardon, 
and  in  ispite  of  all  our  folly,  save  us.  ^Pilgrimages 
were  periformed,  masses  were  muttered,  and  solemn 
supplications  made^  to  .ensure  a  male  heir  to  the 
second  James  :  the  prayers  of  the  righteous  pre- 
vailed, and  no  true  Catholic  doubted  of  the  cause. 
JBut  what  was  the  c(Aiiiequence  ?  this  heir,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  father's  fondest  hopes,  and  fervent 
prayers,  proved  his  ruin ;  for  this  event  united  the 
whole  kingd(Hn  in  the  firamess  of  despair  against 
the  monarch.  The  nation  was  prepared  to  tolcnrate 
a  Catholic  ascendency  for  the  life  ofJamM^  but 
they  now  saw  in  the  gift  of  an  heir,  all  hopes  of  a 
Protestant  succession  blasted  and  withered  before 
their  eyes ;  the  people  rallied  and  the  monarch 
^d.  If  we  were  inclined  to  come  nearer  to  our 
own  times,  for  an  elucidation,  of  the  positi(ms  stated 
above,  i^e  might  affirm  that  a  matrimonial  con- 
nexion with  the  proudesft  and  the  oldest  dynasty  in 
Europe,  was  an  event  which  Napoleon  might  have 
^en  at  first  suspected  to  have  indulged  ip,  rather 
jLS  a  gaudy  creature  of  his  imagination,  ^an  eithw 
iho  legitimate  object  of  his  ambition,  or  tho  attain- 
lible  idol  of  his  hope.  It  was  realized ;  but  our 
fidyentui^r  soon  found,  Hke  him  who  si^ed  for 
Juno,  that  in  possessing  himself  of  the  royal  dame, 
ha  had  embraced  a  cloud,  fraught  widi  darkn 
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that  eclipded  his  gloiy,  and  trhunders  ibaft  desftroyod 
his  throne.  The  -creature  and  the  champion  of  a 
11^10  order  of  things,  when  he  deserted  that  cauqe, 
he  was  nothing;  euspected  by  histoid  associates, 
and  despised  by  hi&  new  ones,  he  was  wrong  when 
he  told  an  English  nobleman  at  Elba,  ^taX  he  owed 
•his  downfall  to  one  thing  alone,  *  that  of  having 
given  hings  credit  for  gratihtde  ;'  a  simpler  cause 
might  have  been  assigned,,  that  of  not  having  given 
FreaciAmen  credit  for  memory^ 


That  state  of  imperturblfify  affected  by  some 
of  the  ancients,  and  particularly  by  those  of  the 
school  of  Zeno,  is  more  likely  to  make  men  stocks 
and  stones,  than  saints  or  seraphs;  and  to  root 
hem  more  deeply  in  earth,  rather  than  to  exalt 
hem  to  heaven.  For  it  is  far  more  easy  not  to  feel, 
Jla^  always  to  feel  rightly,  and  not  to  act,  than 
always  to  act  well.     He  that  is  determined  to  ad- 

'  inire  only  that  which  is  beautiful,  imposes  a  much 
harder  task  upon  himself,  than  he  that  being  de- 

'termined  not  to  see  that  which  is  the  contrary, 
effects  it,  by  simply  shutting  his  eyes. 


Are  the  interests  of  science  best  promoted  by  a 
monarch,  who,  like  the  fourteenth  Louis,  rewards 
the  efforts  of  science  without  enjoying  them,  or  by 
.■  one  who,  like  the  second  Charles,  has  taste  to 
cmjoy  her  efforts,  but  not  liberality  to  reward  them  ? 
It  is  well  when  both  the  taste  to  appreciate,  and 
the  inclination  t-o  encourage,  are  united  in  a  royal 
hend ;  they  form  the  brightest  jewels  in  the  dia- 
d>  n,  each  giving  and  receiving  lustre  from  each. 
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•  Vpx  Papulif  Vox  Dei*  The  voice  of  the 
people  is  the  voi6e  of  God.  This  axiom  has  mani- 
Md  exceptions,  and  ^Populus  vtdt  decipi**is  some* 
times  much  nearer  the  truth ;  Horace  was  of  the 
same  opinion,  when  he  extolled  that  inflexible 
integrity  which  was  not  to  be  influenced  by  the 
*  Cwium  ardor  prqva  jttbentium.^^  The  fury  of  the 
citizens  insisting  on  that  which  was  wrn^g.  But 
this  voice  of  the  people  hua  not  only  been  violent 
where  it  was  wrong,  but  weak  and  inefficient  where 
it  was  right ;  for  the  million,  though  they  are  some- 
times as  strong  as  Samson,  are  also  as  blind.  It 
happens,  that  most  of  those  great  events,,  which 
have  been  pregnant  with  consequences  of  the 
highest  import  to  aftertimes,  have  been  carried 
not  with  the  voice  of  the  people,  but  otgamst  it ; 
they  have  [)een  carried  by  active  and  enlightened 
minorities,  having  the  means,  in  open  contradiction 
to  the  will  and  the  wishes  of  the  mujority.  These 
political  and  moral  whirlwinds,  eventually  produc- 
tive of  good,  have  proceeded  in  direct  opposition  to 
thn  breath  of  public  opinion,  as  thunderclouds 
against  the  wind.  But  to  show  the  truth  of  the 
position  stated  above,  that  popular  opinion  has  been 
but  weak  and  inefficient,  even  when  it  was  right,  I 
might,  without  danger  of  being  contradicted,  sifiinn, 
that  If  heads  could  have  been  fairly  counted,  Socra- 
tes would  not  have  been  sacrificed  !n  Athens,  nor 
Charles  in  England,  nor  Lewis  in  Franco  ;  Rome 
would  not  have  been  deluged  in  blood  by'prdscrip- 
tions  at  the  instigation  of  a  cruel  triumvirate,  who 
met  to  sacrifice  friendship  at  the  shrine  of  reveng« , 

•  Th^  people  hrt  to  be  decehcdr.-'^-PvB. 

t  The  fury  ofthf  inoh^  ^ver  demanding  what  t>  wrnng. — Pn 
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-neithet  woaU  Paris  have  been  disgraced  bjr  jiidi* 
cial  murders^  conducted  by  such  a  wretch  as 
Robespierre,  who  had  notluog  brave  about  him 
but  the  boldness  with  which  he  beliered  in  the 
want  of  that  quality  in  others.  These  things  are, 
if  possible,  more  degrading  to  the  people  that  per- 
mit them,  than  to  the  parties  that  perform  them, 
«nd  that  era  which  was  termed  the  reign  of  terror, 
has  been  more  fitly  designated  as  *  the  reign  of 
cowardice? 


It  has  been  asked  whether  we  are  in  the  dotage, 
or  the  infancy  of  science.  A  question  that  iuTclves 
'its  own  answer ;  not  in  the  infancy,  because  we 
have  learnt  much ;  not  in  the  dotage,  because  we 
hare  much  to  learn.  The  fact  b,  we  are  in  a 
Jiighly  progressive  state  of  improvement;  and  it 
is  astonishing,  in  how  geometrical  a  ratio  the  march 
of  knowledge  proceeds.  Each  new  discovery 
afibrds  fresh  li^t  to  guide  us  to  the  exploration  of 
another,  until  ail  the  dark  comers  of  our  ignoranco 
are  visited  by  the  rays.  Things  apparently  obscure, 
have  ultidiately  illustrated  even  those  that  are  obvi- 
ous ;  thus  the  alchymist,  in  his  very  failures,  has 
enlightened  the  chynrist ;  -and  the  visicmary  astro- 
loger, though  constantly  false  in  his  prophecies, 
as  to  those  little  events  going  on  upon  die  earth, 
has  enabled  the  astronomer  truly  to  predict  those 
great  events  that  are  taking  place  in  the  heavens. 
Thus  it  is  that  one  experiment  diffuses  its  sparks 
4at  the  examination  of  a  second,  each  assisting 
each,  and  all  the  whole.  Discussion  and  investi- 
gation are  gradually  accomplishing  that  for  the 
intellectual  light,  which  refraction  and  reflection 
liave  ever  done  for  tho  solar :  and  h  is  now  neithef 
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hopeless  nor  extrarag&nt  to  anficipatii  tbat  gioriotii 
^ra,  when  muh  herself  shall  have  climbed  the 
zenith  of  her  meridian,  and  shall  refresh  the  n&tiocHi 
^ih  her  *  day-spring  from  on  high* 

Nations  will  more  readily  part  with  the  essen* 
tials,  than  with  the  forms  of  liberty ;  and  Napoleon 
might  have  died,  an  emperor  in  reality,  if  he  hait 
been  contented  to  have  lived  a  consul  in  naipe. 
Had  Cromwell  displayed  his  hankerings  for  royalty 
somewhat  sooner  than  he  did,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  would  have  survived  his  power.  Mr.  Pitt 
gained  a  supremacy  in  this  country,  which  none  of 
his  predecessors  dared  to  hope,  and  which  none  of 
his  successors  will,  I  trust,  attempt  to  attain.  For 
twenty  years,  he  was- *  de  fattoj  not  *de  jure*  • 
king.  But  he  was  wise  in  ms  generation,  and  took 
care  to  confine  the  swelling  stream  of  his  ambition 
to  channels  that  were  eonsiit%ttonal ;  and  witii 
respect  to  the  impurity,  the  filth,  and  the  corraptioo 
of  ihose  channels,  he  trusted  to  the  vast  means  he 
possessed  of  alarming  the  weak,  Minding  the  acute, 
bribing  the  mercenary,  and  intimidating  the  bold: 
confiding  his  own  individual  securi^  to  that  self- 
ishness inherent  in  our  nature,  which. dictates  to 
the  most  efficient  mind,  to  have  too  much  respect 
for  itself  to  become  a  Catiline,  and  too  little  esteem 
for  others  to  become  a  Cato.  There  was  a  short 
period  in  the  Roman  history  when  that  nation  enjoy- 
^d  as  much  liberty  as  is  compatible  with  the  infirmi- 
ties of  humanity.  'Their  neighbours,  the  Athenians* 
had  much  of  the  form,  but  little  of  the  subsfanee 
of  freedom  ;  disputers  about  this  rich  inheritance, 
rather  than  enjoyers  of  it,  the  Athentans  treated 
liberty,-  as  schisntatics  religion,,  where  .the  tna 


^beaefite  of  bo^  bavv  lieeii  respectively  lost 
to  each,  by  their  rancorous  contentions  about 
them. 


It  is  a  dangerous  experiment  to  call  io  gratitude 
as  an  ally  to  k>ye.  Love  is  a  debt,  which  inclina- 
4ioE  always  pays,  obligation  never ;  and  the  mo- 
.  ment  it  becomes  lukewarm  and  evanescent,  remi- 
niscences on  the  score  of  gratitude  serve  onlyno 
iipotherthe  flame  by  increasing  the  fuel. 

Subtlety  will  sometimes  give  safety,  no  less 
Ibaii'  strength;  and  minuteness  has  sometimes 
escaped,  vvhere  magnitude  would  have  been  cmsh- 
*ed.  The  little  animal  that  kills  the  Boa,  is  for- 
midable chiefly  from  its  insigniflcance,  which  is 
incompressible  by  the  folds  of  its  antagonist. 

It  would  be  better  for  society  if  the  memory  of 
'  tbe  giver  were  transferred  to  the  receiver,  and  the 
oblivious  forgetfulness  of  the  obliged  were  con- 
signed to  the  breast  of  him  that  confers  the  obli- 
'  gation. 

The  pride  of  ancestry  is  a  superstracture  of  the 
most  imposing  height,  but  resting  on  the  most 
flimsy  foundation.  It  is  ridiculous  enough  to 
observe  the  hauteur  with  which  the  old  nobility 
iook  down  on  the  new.  The  reason  of  this  puzzled 
me  a  little,  until  I  began  to  reflect  that  most  titles 
-are  respectable,  only  because  they  are  M;  if  new, 
^ey  would  be  despised,  because  all  those  who 
now  admire  the  grandeur  of  the  stream,  would  see 
nothing  but  the  impurity  of  the  source.  But  a 
government  that  is  pure  and  paternal,  oooferslhe 
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highest  value,  even  en  the  cheapest  things,  simply 
by  the  mode  of  bestowing  them :  while  a  govern- 
ment that  is  selfish  and  corrupt,  renders  the  most 
precious  things  the  most  despicable,  by  a  base  and 
unworthy  appropriation.  The  wearer  of  the  mural 
wreath  or  civic  crown,  would  feel  degraded  by.  an 
association  with  some  that  glitter  in  the  golden 
garter  or  the  diamond  star. 

Cuperet  lustrari,  si  qua  darentur 


Sulphura  cum  tadis,  et  siforet  humida  laurus. 

The  covetous  man  reverses  the  principle  on 
which  iCsop  chose  his  burthen,  and  oppresses  him- 
self with  a  heavier  load  of  provision  the  nearer  he 
gets  to  the  end  of  his  journey. 

Magnanimity  is  incompatible  with  a  very  pro 
found  respect  for  the  opinions  of  others,  on  any 
occasion,  and  more  particularly  where  they  happen 
to  stand  between  us  and  the  truth.  Had  Jesus 
respected  oZZ  the  forms,  usages,  ceremonies,  and 
tenets  of  his  countrymen,  there  had  been  no 
redemption ;  and  had  Luther  been  biassed  by  the 
opinions  of  his  contemporaries,  by  the  dogmas  of 
synods,  the  creeds  of  councils,  or  the  authority  of 
titles,  there  had  been  no  reformation. 


If  you  want  enemies,  excel  others;  if  you 
want  friends,  let  others  excel  you.  There  is  a  diar 
bolical  trio,  existing  in  the  natural  man,  implacable, 
inextinguishable,  co-operative,  and  conseptaneoua, 
pride,  envy,  and  hate.      Pride,  that    makes    uj 

*  He  would  desire  a  tiurriet/  to  be  mndc^  to  see  if  torches  ani 
^primitttme  emdd  6$  /ownd,  and  if  tke  UhtcI  hmm  moitt, — ^Pn*. 
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'  Amcy  we  deserve  all  the  goods  that  otfa^fB  possess ; 

Envy,  that  some  should  -be  adonired,  while  We  ^re 

.overlooked ;  and  Hate,  .becaiase  all  that  is  bestowed 

on  others,  diminishes  the  sum  that  we  think  due  to 

ourselves. 


It  is  (ax  more  easy  to  pull  dowi|,  than  to  buUd 
fip,  and  to  destroy  than  to  preserve.    Revolutions 
'  have  on  this  account  been  falsely  si^posed  to  be 
fi^rtile  ol*  great  talent;  as  tbe  dregs  rise  to  the  top, 
during  a  fermentation,  and  the  lightest  things  are 
Isirrii^  highest  by  the  whirlwind.     And  the  prac- 
tice of  this  proposition  bears  out  the  theory  ;  for 
'  demagogues  nave  succe^ed  tplerably  well  in  mak- 
-.Ihg  ruins;    but  the  moment  they  hegin  to  build 
^new  from  the  materials  that  they  have  overthrown^ 
they  have  often  been  lisekssly  employed   wiCh 
regard  to  others,  and  more  often  dangerously  with 
regard  to  themselvi^. 

Fracta  compag^y  rttehanC* 

Of  present  fame  think  iitde,  and  of  future  less. 
The  praises  that  we  receive  aiier  we  are  buried, 
like  the  posies  that  are  strewn  aver  our  graves, 
may  be  gratifying  to  the  living,  but  they  are  nodiing 
to  the  dead  }  the  dead  are  gone,  either  to  a  place 
where  they  hear  them  m^,  or  where,  if  they  do, 
.  they  will  despise  them. 

We  strive  as  hard  to  hide  our  hearts  from  our- 
•ehee,  as  from  others,  and  always' with  more  sue- 
t;es8 :  for  in  deciding  upon  our  own  case,  we  are 
both  jud|fe,  jury,  and   executioner  j    and  where 

f  Tht  hcmds  hfht^  hiroken  Me  $trueiurf'ffli. — Fnt. 
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sopbistrj  cannot  ovei>ooine  the  first,  or  fiatteiy  tBe 
second ;  self-love  is  always  ready  to  defe^at  the  sen- 
tence by  bribing  the  third ;  a  bribe  that  in  this  case 
is  never  refused,  because  she  always  comes  up*to 
the  price. 

As  large  garrisOu^  are  taiost  open 'to  multifarious 
points  of  attack^  andbleatec^  bodies  expose  a  larffe 
surface  to  the  shafts  of  disease,  so  also  unwielay 
and  overgrown  establLslunents  only  afford  an  en- 
larged area  for  plunder  and  peculation.  He '  whom 
many  serve,  will  find  that  he  must  also  serve  many, 
or  be  himself  disserved-;  and  the  head  of  a  large 
establishment  is  too  oflen  only  the  head  of  a  gang 
of  petty  conspirators,  who  are  eternally  plotting 
against  their  chief. 


It  has  been  considered  a  matter  of  the  greatea 
difficulty  to  reconcile  the  foreknowledge  of  God 
with  the  free  agency  of  man.  I  shall  venture  a 
few  remarks  on  this  subject,  which  will  be  imder- 
stood,  I  hope,  by  every  one,  and  may  be  assented 
to  perhaps  by  some.  The  difficulty  of  this  ques- 
tion I  humbly  conceive  to  lie  principally,  if  not 
wholly,  in  oiu:  nrisaj^opriation  of  the  term  ^orc- 
khowledge.  The  truth  is,  that  'foreknowledge 
belongs  unto  man,  not  imto  God.  Foreknowledge 
must  of  necessity,  and  from  its  very-  nature,  belong 
Holely  to  creatures  of  time,  to  finite  and  created 
intellects,  bnt  not  to  that  intellect  ^at  is  infinite, 
and  creates.  It  is  most  probable  that  there  are 
many  orders  and  degrees  of  finite  and  created 
intellectual  beings,  and  to  all  of  them  foreknow- 
ledge, in  a  higher  or  lower  degree,  may  Jbelong ;  bul 


w  can'tince  it  only  in  mani  in  man  it  ifiay  be 
found  imder  variofi;  fnodificattons^'  but  mostly  ia  a 
rery  infantine  and  imperfect  state,  having  much 
more  to  do  with  probabilities  thscki  "i^iOi  tjertaintl^s, 
whether  it  enable  the  peasant  to  forefd  sl^torm,  or 
&e  philosopher  an  eclipse.  Foreknowledge,  there* 
(me,  as  it  exists  in  man,  cati  elctend  its  vi^ws  no 
farther  into  time,  as  compared  with  eiemfiyy  than 
the  snail  his  horns  into  space,  as  c6mpared  with 
infinity.  But  to  attribute  the  faculty  of  foreknow-" 
ledge  to  God,  this  I  conceive  is  to  degrade  rathef 
than  to  exalt  him :  that  which  is  past,  and  that 
which  is  to  come^  are  both  to  him  one  eternal  novK 
he  sees  every  thing,  he  foresees  nothing,  fdr  futu» 
rity  itself  is  present  with  him.  Before  or  aflei; 
far  or  near,  above  or  below,  these  ate  all  ititelligible 
terms,  when  applied  to  things  created,  and  which 
exist  in  time  and  in  space ;  but  diese  terms  apply 
not  to  the  omniscient,  8elf<«xistent,  eternal,  and 
omnipresent  Creator.  To  admit  the  omnipresence 
of  God  in  space,  but  to  deny  his  omniscience  in 
time,  is  to  half  dethrone  him.  All  ideas  therefore 
of  succession  as  to  time,  and  of  distance  as  to 
space,  relate  not  unto  God,*  but  imto  man.  God  is 
at  once,  *  first,  last,  midst,  and  tbithaut  end  :*  and 
time  itself  is  but  a  drop  in  that  ocean  of  eternity, 
which  he  alone  both  fills  and  comprehends.  All 
things  therefore  are  preisent  to  Him ;  the  motive  no 
less  than  the  moment,  the  action  no  less  than  the 
man.  To  a  being  that  is  omnipresent  in  time,  all 
future  actions  may  be  looked  upon  as  dione .'  they 
are  seen  therefore  because^  they  are  done^  not  done 
because  they  are  seen;  and  if  this  Ijfe^tjrae,  it  follows, 
ihat  foreknowledge,  JM^^^  ^i^liM-  Aori  God,  with  its 
pecessary  deductiyii  y  fowiffijiteairti^lii^  ai  applied  lo 

•     '-  •..  "  fA*-.\ 
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iDtn*  with  ftll  its  lame  .conclusions  and  Ubertiike 
ttOiMieqiieiices,  fidls  a  basel^as  fabrie  to  the  ground. 

Ignorance  Hes  at  (be  bottom  of  nil  human  know^ 
edge,  and  the  deeper  we  .penetrate,  the  nearer  we 
arrive  unto  it.  For  what  do  we^truly  know,  or  what 
can  we  clearlj  affirm,  of  any  one  of  hose  impcnr- 
tant  things  upMi  which  oU  our  reasonings  mu«t  si 
necessity  be  builtr— time  and  space,  life  and  death, 
matter  and  mind?  Of  matter  and  of  mind,  one 
philosopher  has  no  less  absunUy  than  irrefutabfy, 
proved  the  nonrtsistfnee  of  the  first,  and  thotuftiids 
nave  attempted  to  prove  the  annihilation  of  the 
last.  Common  sense  howerer  punishes  all  depa^ 
tures  from  her,  by  forcing  those  who  rebel  against 
her,  into  a  desperate  war  with  all  facts  and  expe- 
rience, and  into  a  civil  war  still  more  terrible,  with 
each  other  and  with  themselves ;  for  we  retain  both 
our  bodies  and  our  souls,  in  spite  of  the  skeptics, 
and  find, 

'  That  parts  destroyed  diminish  not  the  whole, 
Though  Berkley  take  the  body,  Home  the  soul.' 

But  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at^  that  those  work 
men  should  blunder  who  know  so  little  of  their 
tools,  and  that  untenable  theories,  should  be  the 
consequence  of  building  by  rules  whose  principles 
are  erroneous,  and  with  materials,  whose  proper- 
ties are  not  understand ;  for  the  tower  of  Babel  is 
not  the  only  monument  of  human  pride,  that  has 
failed  from  human  ignorance.  Alas !  what  is  man! 
Whether  he  be  deprived  of  that  light  which  is  from 
on  high,  or  whether  he  discard  it,  a  frail  and  trem- 
bling creature ;  standing  on  time,  that  bleak  and 
narrow  isthmus  between  two  eternities,  he  sees 
nothing  but  impenetrable  darkness  on  the  one  hand. 
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itiid  oloiibt,  distrust/  and  donjectufQ  slill.  n^ore  pei> 
plexing,  on  the  oilier.  Most  gladljr  would  he  takft 
ati  observatidVi,  ns  to  when<$e  he  has  ccmie^  at 
whither  he  is  going ;  dlajs !  he  bafi  not  the  means : 
liis  telescope  is  too  dim,  bis  cbrflpass  too  waveriiig, 
liis  plummet  too  short.  Nbf  is  that  little  spot,  his 
present  stato,  one  Whit  more  intelligiblo,  since  it 
may  prove  a  quicksand  that  may  sink  in  a  moment 
from  his  feet ;  It  T^an  afford  him  no  certain  reckoning, 
as  to  that  iibmeasurable  ocean  that  he  may  have 
traversed,  or  that  still  more  formidabre  one  that  he 
fnust :  an  aWful  expedition^  that  is  accelerated  by 
every  moment  by  which  it  is  delayed.  •  Neither  is 
the  outfit  less  gloomy  or  less  forbidding  than  the 
voyage  itself:  the  bark  is  a  coffin  ;  the  df.^stination, 
darkness ;  and  the  helmsman,  death. 

Christianity  has  been  emphaticajily' germed  the 
Bocial  religion,  and  society  is  the  proper  sphere  of 
all  its  duties,  as  the  ecliptid  is  of  the  sun.  Society 
is  a  sphere  that  demands  all  our  energies,  «nd 
deserves  all  that  it  demands.  lie,  therefore,  that 
Retires  to  .cen.*^  and  to  caverns,  to  stripes  and  to 
famirt'B,  to  court  a  more  arduous  conflict,  and  to  win 
$,  richdt  tStoWn,  is  doubly  deeelved;  the  Conflict  is 
Ifess,  the  regard  is  nothing.  He  may  indeed  win  a 
mce,  if  he  can  be  admitted  to  have  done  so,  who 
had  no  competitors,  because  he  c/iose  to  nm  ntone ; 
but  he  will  be  entitled  to  no  prize,  because  he  ran 
Out  of  the  cohrse^.  •  Who  fuath  reqrnrerf  this  at  your  ■ 
hetnds  r  This  single  question  ouvht  to  have  made 
the  ascetic  pause,  before  heweaved  his  horsehair, 
or  platto.d  his  thong.-^Alas !  how  has  the  social 
and  cheerful  spirit  of  Christianity  been  perverted- 
by  fools  al  one  fimo,  and  by  knaves  at  another;  fojr 
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tlie  telf-tormenton  of  the  ceil,  or  &l6  ajl-ttNEibentofl 
of  the  conclave.  In  this  enlightened  age,  we 
despibe  perhaps  the  absurdities  of  the  jone,  and  the 
atrocities  of  the  other.  The  day  is  gone  by  when 
saints  could  post  to  paradise  by  the  smack  of  their 
own  whip,  as  if  virtue,  like  beauty,  were  only  skin- 
deep,  and  devotion,  like  a  top,  could  not  be  kept  up 
but  by  flogging ;  as  though  the  joys  of  heaven,  Uke 
the  comforts  of  an  inn,  required  to  be  heightened 
by  the  privations  of  the  journey,  and  the  ruggedness 
of  the  road.  But  after  we  have  laughed  at  the^e 
things,  let  us  look  a  little  seriously  at  ourselves. 
Are  there  no  other  words  ending  in  Mm,  that  are 
How  creating  as  many  self-tormentoia  to  Catholicism 
lias  lost  ?  Are  there  no  protestants  who  are  their 
own  popes  ?  and  are  there  no  dissenters  from  truth, 
as  wkl  as  Atom  error  ?  Are  there  none  whom  Cal- 
vin has  placed  upqn  a  spiritual  pinnacle  far  more 
Slddy  and  aspiring  than  die  muble  pillar  of  St 
imeon  ?  and  are  there  none  whom  ne  torments 
with  the  scorpion-stings  ef  a  despair  ten  times  more 
horrible  than  the  whips  of  St.  Dominic ;  who  have 
perhaps  escaped  the  melancholy  of  madnesjEi,  only 
by  exchanging  it  for  the  presumptioh  of  pride; 
denying  that  eternal  mercy  to  others,  of  whicn  they 
themselves  also  once  despaired,  as  though  that 
were-  a  fountain  that  thirst  could  diminish,  or  num- 
ber exhaust? 


Warburton  affirms  that  there  never  was  a  great 
conqueror,  legislator,  or  founder  of  a  religion^  who 
had  not  a  mixture  of  enthusiasm  and  policy  in  his 
composition:  enthusiasm  to  influence  the  public 
mina,  and  policy  to  direct  it.  As  I  mean  to  con- 
'^e  myself,  ir  this  article,  to  war  and  warriors,  I 
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tiiink  it  right  to  premise,  tEaCt  policy  is  ainncli  mdre 
connnoa  ingredient,  in  such  characters,  than  enthu- 
eiasm.  I  admit,  that  ia  ^me  particular  idiosyn- 
ciasies,  as  fdr  instance  in  that  of  GromweSl,  or  of 
-Mah^nij^,  this  heterogeneous  mixture  may  have 
been  combined  ;  but  eren  then,  these  contradictory 
eleo&ents,  like  ml  and  vhiegar>,  required  a  constant 
state  of  motion,  and  of  action,  to  preserve  their 
'  coalescence  ;  in  a  state  cf  inaction,  and  oif  repose, 
a  was  no  longer  a  mu€0,slH|t  the  policy  invariably 
sot  the  ascendency  of  the  enthusiasm.  William 
the  Third,  on  the  contrary,  and  Washington,  united 
*three  great  ^ssentiak^  much  more  homogeneous 
than  those  in^sted  on  l^  Warburton  :  courage, 
'>QOolness,  and  conduct ;  but  enthusiasm  is  the  last 
thing  I  should  impute  to  either  of  these  men.  If 
We  look  into  White's  institutes  of  Tamerlane,  or, 
more  prcMperly  speaking,  of  Timour  the  lame,  we 
'shall  find  that  there  never  was  a  character  who  had 
less  to  do  with  enthusiasm,  than  this  Tartar  hero, 
nor  that  despised  it  more.  His  whole  progress 
was  but  one  patient  and  persevering  application  of 
means  to  ends,  causes  to.  consequences,  and  effects 
to  results.  Without  the  islightest  particle  of  any 
thing  visionaxy  or  enthusiastic  in  himself,  and  with 
a  certain  quantum  o(  contempt  for  these  qualities 
hi  others,  he  commenced  his  career  by.  being  a  lame 
driver  of  camels,  and  terminated  it  by  reij?ning 
over  twenty-six  independent  principalities.  There- 
fore we  must  not  take  every  thing  for  gpspel.tfaat 
comes  from  the  pen  of  such- a  writer  as  Warburton, 
who  on  one  occasion  shuddered  at  the  skeptical 
doctrines  of  antiquity^  as  subversive  of  the  estab 
lished  gods  of  Athens  I  But  to  return  to  war» 
and  warriors.     Tlxere  are  some  ideas  adbat  on  this 
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subject,  ihat  I  cannot  l^elp  conceiv,ing  to  be  both 
ruinous  aiid  wrong.  I  sball  nut  despair  of  produ- 
cing my,  own\con\»iptions  on  tbis  subject  wiib  that 
portion  of  my  readers  wbo  think  with  me,  that 
every  war  of  mere  ambition,  aggresuion,  or  aggran- ' 
dizement,  is  an  evil  both  hateful  and  degrading ; 
vho  think  it  a  nuisance  that  ought  to  be  abated^ 
and  who  abominate  every  thing  appertain ingthereto« 
or  connected  there  with .  Considered  in  the  abstract^ 
and  unconnected  with  all  views  of  the  causes  for 
which  it  may  be  undertaken,  surely  war  is  an  evil 
that  none  but  a  misanthrope  could  conscientiously 
rejoice  in,  or  consistently  prpnK)te.  But  all  men 
think  nottbus  ;  there  are  minds,  and  powerful  ones, 
too»  endowed  with  a  right  feeUng  on  every  other 
subject,  who  iscem  to  labour  under  some  mental 
hallucination  on  thi^.  In  the  ^rst  place,  I  am  so 
unfortunate  as  not  to  be  able  to  discover  those  mar- 
vellous cflbrts  of  talent,  gij^ntic  combinations  of 
power,  and  exuberant  fertility  of  resource,  which 
some  would  persuade  us  ^ro  essantial  to  great 
Lomms^nders,  and  confined  to  them  alone.*     But 

♦  With  the  exception  of  Victor,  Marmont,  and  Snchet,  all 
themodern  French  generals  have. been  men  of  no  veiy 
^pleDdid  iutellcctual  or  adscititious  endowments :  the  rudi- 
ments of  all  they  know,  they  seerned  to  have  gained  in  the 
ranks,  and  to  nave  gleaned  all  their  talents  in  the  tie)d 
wherein  they  were  exerted,  tn  one  respect  the^c  men 
were  superior  to  their  masters;. but  it  was  on  a  point  where 
courage  was  more  proofinent  than  talent ;  they  said  to  their 
soldiers;  ^Covic  on;'-iheir  master  sometimes  cbnienled  him- 
self with  sayinff:  '  Go  on.*  Napoleon  himself  had  pre«t  talent, 
and  to  deny  him  this  would  be  a  gross  libel  pa  mnnkind ;  it 
would  be  no  i^ssthan  an  admission  thai  ail  Europe  had  for 
fourteen  years  been  outfought  in  the  field,  and  outwitted  in 
the  cabinet,  by  a  blockhead.  But  when  we  have  allowed 
hjni  talent,  we  have  allowed  him  aU  that  he  deserves.    1 
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getting  Bside  the  tnd8iii,"tfaat  fortntoe^  ^oug^  Uind, 
liius  often  led  the  ^  most  shaipsighted  hero  to  that  x 
victory  which  he  woidd  have  lost  without  her,  what . 
qualities  are  there  in  a  conqueter  which  have  not 
been  held  in  coaimon  by  die  captain  ef  «  smaggler's 
crew,  or  a  chief  of  banditti  ?  The  powers  of  these 
latter  have  be^n  exhibited  on  a  narrower  stage, 
rewarded  by  a  less  illustrious  exaltation,  and 
recorded  •  in  a  more  inglorious   calendar.     With 

I  • 

confess  there  is  one  thing  that  ercites  in  me  the  greatest 
asUmislunent,  which  causes  me  to  wonder  with  exceeding  . 
wonder,  -luyaXta  Baitfiari  Qavnari^offtvos^'  and  that  is  the  cir« 
cumstaoce,  that  any  lover  of  rational  liberty,  or  constitu- 
tional free<rom  throoghout  tihe  whole  civilized  world,  should 
bjB  found  in  the  list  of  this  man's  admirers.  To  ever^  thing 
connected  with  freedom  he  was  the  most  systematic  and 
deliberate  fOe  ijbat  ever  existed  upon  the  face  of  the  earth*. 
No  hums^  behig  was  ever  intrusted  with  such  ample  means . 
and  brilliant  opportunities  for  establishing  his  own  true 
gloty  and  the  solid  happiness  of  others :  and  where  can 
nistpry  point  out  one  that  so  foullv  perverted  them  to  his  own 
disgrace,  and^the  misery  of  his  ieUpw-men  1  He  has  been 
described  by  one  who  witnessed  only  the  commencement  of 
bis  career,  as  the  ^child  and  champion  of  Jacobinism  '* 
but  if  he  were  the  child  of  Jacobinism,  he  was  thei)hampion 
0f  despotism ;  and  those  who.  wished  to  rivet  ti^e  chains' of 
slavery,  chose  a  paradoxical  mode  of  forwarding  the  work, 
by  opposing  the  workman.  This  therefhre  is  the  man 
whom  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  hearty  either  t0  pity  or  to 
praise.— Are  we  to  praise  him  for  that  suicidal  selfishness 
that  dictated  his  treachery  to  Spain,  and  his  march  to  Mos> 
cow  1  Are  we  to  pity  him  because,  having  ceased  to  b?  a 
field-officer,  he  could  not  begin  to  be  a  nhilosopher ;  but 
having  books  to  rea(L  ample  matter  to  renect  upon,  men  to 
talk  to,  women  to  trifle  with,  horses  to  ride,  ana  equipages 
to  command,  he  died  at  last  of  ennui  upon  a  rock,  from  a 
cause  not  the  most  likely  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  the 
patriot  nor  the  regret  of  the  philanthropist!  it  ivasthis: 
that  Europe  would  net  supply  him  with  any « more  thioala 
to  cut  or  provinces' to  plunder.^ 
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injure  and  insult,  puts  forth  a  Jesuitical  preamble} 
purporting  that  he  himself  has  been  first  insulted 
and  injured ;  but  nations  have  the  justest  cause  to 
•fee]  a  feax  that  is  real,  when  such  begin  to  express 
a  fear  that  is  feigned.  Then  comes  the  hypocrisy 
of  those  who  would  persuade  us  that  to  kill,  bum, 
and  destroy,  for  conscience's  sake,  is  ai^  acceptable 
service,  and  that  religion  is  to  be  supported  by 
trampling  under  foot  those  primary  principles  of 
love,  charity,  and  forbearance,  without  which  it  were 
better  to  have  none.  Lastly,  comes  a  minor  and 
subordinate  hypocrisy,  common  to  the  three  kinds 
I  have  stated  above;  I  mean  that  of  those  who 
pretend  most  deeply  to  deplore  the  mkeries  of  war» 
and  who  even  weep  over  tjiem,  with  the  tears  of 
the  crocodile, -but  who  will  not  put  a  stop  to  war, 
although  they  have  the  means,  because  they  find 
their  own  private  account  in  continuing  it,  fromthe 
emoluments  it  bestows  and  from  the  patronage  it 
confers.  Like  Fabius,  they  also  profit  by  delay^ 
'  cunctando  restituere  rem^  but  they  do  so  virith  a 
very  different  motive,  not  to  restore  the  shattered 
fortunes  of  their  country,  but  their  own.  Neither 
must  we  forget,  in  this  view  of  our  subject,  the  raw 
and  ignorant  recruit,  whom  to  delude  and  to  kidnap, 
a  whole  system  of  fraud  and  hypocrisy  is  marshalled 
out  and  anayed.  The  grim  idol  of  war  is  tricked 
out  and  flounced  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow : 
the  neighing  steed  awaits  her  nod,  music  attends 
her  footsteps,  and  jollity  caters  at  her  board  ;  but 
no  sooner  is  the  sickle  exchanged  for  tlie  sword 
and  the  fell  contract  signed,  than  he  finds  that  this 
Bellona,  whom  he  had  wooed  as  a  goddess  in  court 
ship,  turns  out  to  be  a  demon  in  possession  ;  thai  - 
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t«Aor  is  hex  o^stant  purveyor,  and  thaCt  her  alter- 
nate caterers  are  piivalion  and  waste  ;  that  her 
SQJeurn  is  with4ie  slam,  and  her  abode  with  the 
pestilence^  that  J|^er-  fascinations  are  more  fatal 
ijbsia  those  of  the  basihsk  ^  that  her  brightest  smile 
ie^iUng^r,  and  ^at  }ier  warmest  embrace  as  death. 
We  are  told  that  civiliisation  marches  in  the  rear 
of  congest,  and  that  barbarous  nations  hare 
seceived  this  boon,  at  least,  <  from*  the  refined 
and  polished  blades  of  their  victors.  This  argu-*- 
Hient  in  favour  of  war  may^  I  trust,  be  neutralized 
by  the  consideration  that  the  strongest  hands  have 
not  always  been  united  to  the  brightest  heads  ;  for 
the  rudest  nations  have  in  their  turn  retaliated  on 
the  most  refined ;.  and  from  a  darkness  more  dense 
than,  that  of  Egypt^  the  thunderbolt  of  victory  has 
been  elicited,-  as  the  brightesft  lightning  fr^m  the 
blackest  cloud.  Greece  has  twice  surrendered  her 
independence  and  liberties  to  masters^  in  every 
thing  biit  force^far  inferior  to  herself;  the  fir$t 
treated  her  as  a  mistress,,  the  second  as  a  slave. 
Imperial  Roh^*  h^erself^  .in  her  high  and  palmy 
state,  when  in  the  prOtudefiV  possession  of  all  the 
arts  oieach  Minerva,,  was  doomed  in  her  turn  to  be 
the  prey  of  a  savage  horde  that  despised  both,  and 

•'•  'No,  freedom  !  no,  I  will  not  tell 

Ho'W  Rome,  before  thy  weeping  face, 
With -heaviest  sound,  a  giant  statue  fell; 

Pushed,  by  a  wild  and  artless  race, 

From  off  its  wide  ambitious  base  j 
When  time  his  northern  sons  of  spoil  awoke, 

Aud  every  blended  work  of  stren^  a«d  grace. 

With  many  a  rude  repeated  stroke, 
And  many  a  savage  yell,  to  thpusand  fraginents  broke.' 

C.oU\ns*s  Otfe  to  ^Yeeijom^' 
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died  neither.  Bui  if  the  argtiment  I  am  <SOto 
ing  ever  had  any  force,  it  codd  bnlj  haVeboes- 
aen  knowledge  was  in  its  infancy  and  the  ¥roild 
1  ita  childhood.  The  general  spread  of  civiliza^ 
.en,  hy  commerce,  the  sciences,  atid  the  art»— -those 
egitimate  daughters,  net  of  war  but  ef  peaee — not 
of  the  vulture,  but  of  the  halcyon — ^these  are  the 
blessings  that  will  make  the  hardest  advocate 
■brink  from  recommending  warfare  as  a  present 
instrument  of  civilization;  particularly  in  an  era 
diat  presents  us  with  means  far  more  grateftd,  ele- 
gant, and  efficacious ;  an  era  when  we  have  the 
safety-lamp  of  science  to  resort  to,  a  lamp  that 
gives  us  all  the  light,  but  none  of  the  conflagration. 
In  fact,  the  demoralizing  tendencies  of  wiir  are  so 
notorious,  that  to  insist  upon  them  would  be  to  insult 
the  understanding  of  my  readers  v  and  ti>  pirtchase 
refinement  at  the  expense  of  virtue,  would  be  to 
purchase  tinsel  at  the  price  of  gold.  The  most 
peace-loving  minister  that  ever  governed  the  affairs 
of  a  nation,  decidedly  declared,  that  even  the  most 
successful  war  often  left  a  people  more  poor,  always 
more  profligate,  than  it  found  them  Where  a  nation 
rises  with  one  eonsent*  to  shake  off  the  yoke  ci 
oppression,  either  from  widiin  or  from  without,  all 
fair  concessions  having  been  proposed  in  vainy 
nere  indeed  we  have  a  motive  that  both  dignifies- 
the  effort,  and  consecrates  the  success ,  here  indeed 
the  most  peaceable  sect  of  the  most  peaceable  reli- 
gion might  conscientiously  combine.  Hut,  alas ! 
how  few  wars  have  been  justified  by  such  a  princi- 
ple, and  how  few  warriors  by  such  a  plea ;  and 
when  they  have,  how  unfortunate  have  they  usually 
been  in  the  choice  of  their  leaders  !  in  the  motlej 
mob  of  conquerors  and  of  captains,  how  few  Waal; 


^gtons  dt  Alfreds  shall  we  find !    ^e  children 
i^f  tl]M)se  dayB,  when  t&e  wotld  Was  )faUng^  itide  as 
ihe  times  ^ley  MYedin^  and  rash  at  t)nce  from  igno^ 
.ranee  a^d  from  inexiA^etttB^  aiiifiiBed  themselves 
with  the  toys  and  tl£d  trniVq;>ets,  the  gewgaws  and 
.the  glitter  of  war.     But  we  who  live  in  the  maturity 
of  things,  who  to  the  knowledjge  of  the  present  add 
-  a  retrospection  of  the  past,  we  who  alone  can  fairly 
■be  termed'^ A«  ancients^  or  be  said  to  live  in  the  olden 
time;  we,  Itrustj-a^re  no  longer  to  be  deluded  or 
befooled  by  this  brilliant  but  baneful  meteor,  coiti- 
toosed  of  visionary  good,  but.  of  substantial  evil. 
'  We  live  in  the  manhood  and  iti  the  fulness  of  time^ 
and  the  traunq;)^s  of  tmth  and  of  reason,  triumphs 
•bright  as  bloodless ;  di'eso  dife  the  proper  business 
and  the  boast  of  those  wfaa,  having  pirt  away  child* 
ish  things,  are  becoming  men.  There  aire  some 
thsit  with  oracular  gravity  will  inform  us,  that  as 
•wars  have  ever  been,  they  must  on  that  account 
continue  to  be ;  but  they  might  as  well  assert  that 
the  imbecility  and   ignorance   tibat  marked  tho 
conduct  of  our  forefathers,  those  ancient  modern^ 
who  Hved  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
childhood  "of  time,  must  aind  do  exist  at  present, 
because  they  existed  then.    With  a  solitary  excep- 
tion, all  toarfare  is  built  upon  hypocrisy ^  acting  upon 
ignorance f  ignorance  it  Was  that  lent  success  to 
Mahomet's  miracles,  and  to  Crmnwell's  cant.     For 
lack  of  knowledge  a  people  is  destroyed-;  and  know- 
ledge alone  it  is  that  is  worthy  of  holding  ihe  freest 
minds  in  the  firmest  thraldom.    Unlike  those  of 
the  warri(»,  the  triumphs  of  knowledge  derive  all 
their  lustre,  not  from  the  evil  they  have  produced, 
but  fr6m  the  good  f  A^r  successes  and  her  conquest 
are  the  common  property  of  the  world,  and  sue* 
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ce«ding  age«  will  be  the  watchful  guardians  of  tfte 
)  ich  legacies  she  bequeaths.  The  trophies  and  the 
titles  of  the  conqueror,  are  on  the  quick  march  to 
oblivion,  and  amid  that  desolation  where  the}'  were 
planted,  will  decay.  For  what  are  the  triumphs  of 
war,*  planned  by  ambitioni  executed  by  violence, 
and  consummated  by  devastation  ?  the  means  are 
the  sacrifice  of  the  many ;  the  end,  the  bloated 
aggrandizement  of  the  few.  Knowledge  has  put  a 
stop  to  chivalry,  as  she  one  day  will  to  war,  and 
Cervantes  has  laughed  out  of  the  field  those  self- 
constituted  legislators  that  carried  the  sword^  but 
not  the  scales  of  justice,  and  who  were  mounted 
and  mailed.  I  am  no  advocate  for  a  return  of  this 
state  of  things  ;  but  when  that  heroic  and  chivalric 
spirit  toas  abroad,  when  men  volunteered  en  dan- 
gers for  the  good  of  others,  without  emolument, 
and  laid  down  the  sword  when  that  for  which  they 
resorted  to  it  was  overcome,  then  indeed  a  measure 

♦  *Speakin«:  of  the  conqueror,  the  inspired  writer  observes' 
that  'beftyre  him  the  land  is  as  the  gdriden  of  Eden,  behind 
him  as  the  desolate  wilderness  /'  and  that  poet  who  drank 
deepest  of  the  sacred  stream,  has  the  following  lines:— 

*  They  err  who  count  it  glorious  to  subdue 
By  conquest  far  and  wide,  to  overrun 
Large  countries,  and  in  field  ^'reat  battles  win, 
Great  cities  by  assault ;  wha\  ilo  these  worthies 
But  rob  and  spoil,  burn,  slaughter,  and  enslave 
Peaceable  nations,  neighbour] osj,  or  remote, 
Made  captive,  jret  deserving  fieiulommore 
Than  those  their  conquerors;  «rho  leave  behind 
Nothing  but  ruin,  whereso'eer  tlu-y  rove, 
And  all  the  flourishing  works  of  peace  destroy  1 
Then  swell  in  pride,  and  must  be  titled  gods, 
Till  conqueror  Death  discoveis  tJiem  scarce  men, 
Rolling  m  brutish  vices  and  deformed. 
Violent  or  shameful  death  their  due  reward.* 

mllon 
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§t  teap^ti  hhi  n^ndriiioii  awtittd  them,  tnd  a 
IMtegt  bDiioiixd>le  to  both  paitieft.  was  entertained. 
JBul  it  it  noibotli  abeurd  tM  iidieiil<ma  to  transfer 
this  renpeet  and  eateeii  to  those  who  inake  a  trade 
of  wamre^and  wfaobarterfor  UoodI  who  i^re  as 
faidiSeient  as  the  aword  tbey  draw,  to  the  purposes 
4oi  which  it  fa  drawn,  who  put  or  the  badg^  of  a 
mastety  wear  hfa  Hrerf i  and  reeeive  his  pay.  * 
Where  all  is  mercenary,  nothing  can  be  magnanl* 
mooa ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  have  the  slightest 
respect  ton  an  animated  msas  of  nlachin^ry,  that 
asorea  idike  al  the  voice  of  a  drum,  or  a  despot ;  a 
irampet^  or  a  tyrant  j  a  Mt,  or  a  iotA.  !^ 
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AMdMntcd  honmurB  vitfii],  i»Imii» 
^r•rBit7  and  Fraiptiitf,  botli  ttyijiillPpii 
iavlce,  -  -.*•■■• 

•*       to  prqjectorir  *. 

igreement  dancttirotti,  wli^,   "^   •       ^     • 
4|nricultur«  tfaa  wfeit  aoniM  of  ivitfUi^ 
ilezander  makes  a  disUneUoa  Mi  withoal  a 
AinbiUon,  ita  eVUs,  -  -       ^ 

**       bean  BO  rinil  pfM^pOi  • 

Mger  and  Confideate,    •  •    ' 

»    like  wine,      -  • . 

iQticipations  foolish,  when,         •  ' 
fitthitbesU,  its  relations  to  w% 
Animals,  two  Tery  imp<Hrtaii|roaMi^.~- 
Antiquity,  the  Alma  Mater  of  pedn|tt; 
j^ents  compered  wHh  the  aodem,' 
^jplprentice  bi^,        •      '       • 
Apostacv, goodexcnanftrtt,   -    •' 
Arbitration,  -      ■       •     ' 

Atheism,^  absnrditiea, 
Aninatns,  Us  craft, 
Avutority  of  great  names,  f 

Avarice,  wbv  it  increases  with  age* 
Antithesis,  defence  of  it, 
Al^ause,  contemporaneona,  • 
Acquirements,  recondite,  • 

Ancient  philosophers, 
Arcesilaus,  a  remark  of  Us, 
AttentiMi,  .  .  • 

Acqauntance,  two  sorts,  « 

Anthorship,  -  • 

Advice,  -  •  . 

JL&tiqnity  and  ancestry, 
Afisnrdities,      •  •  • 

Aposdes,  three  greet  pnes,     • 
Anthers,  -  •      '      • 

Afe  and  love,    .       • 
AiiceBtry,  its  jmlMi 
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MttlM  not  IkIiItb,  of  what, 
Bsaiiir  frrttct,  wliaii,     ■ 
Bowdli  (onMiiniu  ntned  »»«■•) 
MH>  ■nd  ■••md, 

DiE  dcmwn  on  rutuiitr. 

Sgdtgi  man  dUlicuU  la  make  us  thu 

SooM, 

Aitun,  lier  moiiicn  m  Df  MciT  is  Hi 


ijtlobrltjr^  fihDEt  ttnd  to  it,       <  p     , . 

Gharaclvni  oddJf  coaljkdicloiy,   *  ~ '  - 

ClMilfiMlio  ™  "       " .'  """"-*  • 

Can,  (hibby  uoB,  whit  bw  can  UToid  t*  IP 
CodB,  ciiiU  not  likslj  )o  b>  uBdwl, 

SBmloDii  *«nu'rlglit  wHtuntnitHk 

C^nMiUtlanDf  mwT^ltrt fltwt liv ■  KMtMM,    ■ 
agocait  dJOen  frooi  ca-" 
e«utaUiUon  aftrast ' 

-*■ UflB,  fcconc*.. 

]*  ilow  iLlalli 

CoTcainha  kBldi 
e«iniar9  (bust 

Uniining  differa 
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•kt'poliUc,  whan, 
indli  numanu,  u  i 
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^FilMkooil.  Ilk*  ■  uerrpmivs, 

Wtmtii  InoHinlomt, 

PbHiwiuM.  QiitnuW*.       ■ 
nuiary.  vbnR,  irhcn,    - 
/»Ji  roriDkUhla,  -nbY, 
.  fvlune  Dot  bllBd,  nil,   - 

ftilitlio,  Poclor, 

ntenU,  mora  dimciiJl  lalmgjn  tt 

ftallei)-;  crinnlni. 
Voitune,  m  (oddoii! 


iBilBTi.  douUr  rained,  bow,    ■ 
y^  rouL  t4  it,  Krauuua, 
,  on  tin  lids  Bf  vlnin, 

d  □nillai'eil,  ■  nis  Uuni. 

DriunflntJi  pit  natidnBL  rhui/ipr,  Krt  cUiD&lvii 

itnBFI,  bff-t  apprcclol  cd  b}'  ttif  fTpatei 


Koiua,  B  ivcaphintk 


Hurry  JilTBii  (niB  dlipUcli, 

Ujpocticy,        ' 

HyporaiidhKfi,  die  daily, 
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Khan,  ofTutiTT, 
KLnft,  their  higfaeit ' 
Xbif  of  England  inu 


B  pnacTTlif  th«  kaad^irflkaAMu,  n 
.   i,»li»t,  •  ,  IM 

'«laTtend|Htl«apnlu<II)aa4>T  . 


Man,  wbemoiL 

JdAflUtlllDltTi 


6KHUIT  IbUuii 
DtiiUty, 

MUIbBi,  (IM,  Mir  ^ 


OBinioiu  of  tK*  IbuuhL 
Oturvuioni  of  FuchS, 


I  Diili(hiapiD(, 


Peiiiiilry,  ■ 

PhilHophy,  *jK]i  (4  111  :ndMt 
Wiyiiognonum,  pickpotjieti  thg  bait, 
Fhjiie.  mail  dHpIied  bj  phyiiclani, 
Kll,  WilUira,  inest  muinuvMndiU, 
Plini,  biitEiBcuKtil,  wlian,  ■ 
PUgiUHm.       .■ 

Peaii,  isldnin  giiglMl,  r 

J-Mr  l»wi,  - 
J<e*thijini>iii  ch»nly,       ^ 

Powwfc]  frianda  nar  ba  too  powarfiU 

fti£iHlDB,  ^BWd'wlib  taltty,  wUn, 
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^•ptrty,  th#  only  fwu, 

Pimt  •toqnenc*,  •  •        v  ^ 

Piuie  evtoto,  Um  monl, 

tamiti,  there  is  but  one  tlHAaB  can  followi   - 

Fftiteiity,  what  hu  it  doM  lor  tt% 

fMantry> 

Phikwoj^y  and  Poetry,  «  • 

Pradery,  •  ^  •  ^ 

Faradojc,  Scriptuial,  •       ;^  *        ^^  y   . . 

Plide,  •  •  *    —  '—  r 

Psblic  opinion,  -    '         -  .      •-  .» " 

Priest  and  Physician.      "    .  ^  • 

Philosophers,  when  fool|^       • ''  • 

.Pleasures,  •  •       .      • 

Pliilofk^hy,  a  bvlly,  •     .        • 

Qvacks,  literaiy  ones;    •  .  « 

i  UMck,  when  preferable  tea  PtajraidM^' 
<  very,  an  important  one,  •  • 

i  Mstion,  a  consolatory  ona,  • 
^iesUonsritaggeriiisoafaf»        >   '       >    . 

Baaders,.  three  classes^        -•  • 

Reform,  a  paradox,         •  •  • 

.Reformers,  modem,  their  dtflcnKies,  ■  - 

Religion,  one  tiling  tliat  men  wiU  net  di^fwlt^ 

Repartee,  perfect,    .  •  - 

Reputation  established,  how,        « 

Repentance  repented  of,  whMi» 

Restorations,  disappoint  the  loyal, 

Revenge,  has  no  sex. 

Riches,  more  easily  concealed  than  poreity, 

Rome,  pontifical,      .  .  » 

Retrenchment,  • 

Revenge,    -  -  - 

Revenge,  conquers  self  lore,. 

Rich,  a  privilege  they  have,    - 

Recret,  a  vain  one. 

Religion,     -  -  . 

Risk,  when  necessary,    - 

Riches,  seldom  got  by  fools,    • 

Refinement, 

Ridicule^     - 

Religk>msts, 

Revolutions,  •  • 
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Safety,  if  built  on  revenge,  npt  >alo. 
Skeptics,    -  .  . 

Scotchmen,  good  gardeners. 
Secrecy,  of  design,    • 
Secrets,  who  fondest  of  then, 
SelMove,  Mhamed  of  hor  own  name, 
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SiniiUir.  how  lo  Do  to,  • 
Socloty,  •oml-cllUuJ,  Boit  tul 

*«doqiB4SctoBa.      • 

Tallin,  nd  alwiTi  mceinl^il, 
Talant,  hiitrinBle,  onipaJd, 

TlBM,  *  patBdoi,      • 

Twta™,  pMTan.  Iha  .ri«  of  thin 

T™«p™.aM,.l.™a.. 

omerofopbiiaa. 

Ttf».,tticrllario», 

Vl»,.oltWll»l, 

vie*  hu  mora  martjn  than  *trtw 

Vmalm,  bid  e»ltia»iori, 
VlrtM,wlU«olUJaat,    • 
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